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THE PATTERN OF THE ODYSSEY 


A. GENERATION ago (1922) in The Pattern of the “ Iliad’, Dr. J. T. Sheppard proposed a 
fresh analysis of the contents of the poem, as a sequence of problems, rather moral than 
political, resulting from the Quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, (1) from the seizure of 
Briseis to the failure of the Embassy; (2) from Achilles’ consent to the intervention of Patroclus, 
leading to the death of Patroclus and the loss of the divine armour; (3) from the vengeance of 
Achilles, the death of Hector, and eventually the demand for the surrender of his body to 
Priam, These major problems are separated by loosely connected episodes, the killing of 
Dolon and Rhesus, and the making of new armour for Achilles. Within them the course of 
events is presented in a series of connected episodes, the more important of which are supple- 
mented by the lesser incidents, preceding and following in order of narration, as the side 
panels of a triptych or side groups of a pediment supplement and enhance the centrepiece. 

Following these clues, I attempted a further analysis of the Jliad (FHS LII, 265-96) and 
proposed some comparisons between its rhythms and those of Greek ‘ geometrical ’ art. 

This feature of epic composition was appreciated in antiquity; Aristotle lays stress on it !: 
the structure of Attic tragedies, and of great works of material art—the ‘ Chest of Kypselos’ 
and the pediments of Aegina, Olympia, and the Parthenon, is founded on it; and it seems to 
be the clue to the originality and effectiveness of the prose composition of Herodotus. 

It is obviously of interest ta discover whether a similar principle and method of composition 
is to be found in the Odyssey. Here the texture is closer, the workmanship more delicate, and 
the materials more varied and independent. But enough can be established, even in a brief 
survey, to show that the structure and composition are essentially the same as in the J/iad. 

The Odyssey combines independent Vostoi, or * tales of return’ from the Trojan War : the 
story of Telemachus, in search of his father, enframes the ‘ returns’ of Nestor, Agamemnon, 
and Menelaus, with allusions to the destruction of Ajax and other heroes, and Odysseus poses, 
on every occasion, as a forwandered warrior. It depicts a world of disorder and wanderings, 
and in particular the intolerable anarchy in Ithaca, which drives Telemachus abroad in search 
of assurance that his father is still alive. It begins, and ends, in Olympus, where the detention 
of Odysseus by Calypso is known, and ended, in the absence of his persecutor, Poseidon. It 
introduces Athena as the protector of Odysseus, his wife, and his son; and develops the 
character of Penelope and of Telemachus, in preparation for their parts in the central ostos, 
the return of Odysseus himself. Preceding and following the ‘ Journey of Telemachus’ are 
scenes in the disordered palace in Ithaca; the earlier, much longer than the later, describes 
the political background of that disorder, and has its justification and counterpart in the 
Epilogue (XXIV) where justice is eventually completed, and peace restored, again by Athena’s 
intervention. 

The structure of this composition, then, is as on pp. 13 ff. 


THe Provocue, I-V 


| Zeus opens with a general complaint that men blame the gods for misfortunes brought on 
themselves: for example, Aegisthus was warned not to kill Agamemnon. The fate of 
Agamemnon, and by implication of Clytaemnestra, is a recurring foil to the fortunes of Odysseus 
and Penelope. Athene pleads for Odysseus, Zeus promises his eventual return—the subject 
of the whole poem—and Athena has Hermes sent to warn Calypso: he does not, however, 
leave Olympus till V. 43 in the pendant Olympian epilogue. Here is a well-defined triplet— 
Ath-Z—Ath—with the promise of Zeus central: it is balanced in the Epilogue, V. 7-42 by a 
similar triple-—Ath-Z-Z to Hermes, with the ‘ Counsel of Zeus’ again central, a safe return 
for Telemachus, anticipating XV. 1-493. 
The New Regime in Ithaca is presented in four compositions: in the first and fourth, Athena, 
first as Mentes, then as Mentor, prepares Telemachus for his journey to Pylos and Sparta. 
Poetics 14594 20. Chest of Kypselos, JUS LXVI, 122; Myres, Herodotus, The Father of History (in the press). | 
VOL. LXXI, B 
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In the second (I. 324-444) Telemachus shows his new purpose to the suitors—a quintet, with 
Antinous contrasted with Eurymachus, and both enframed by three speeches from Telemachus, 
of which the second (central, 359-98) is crucial. This episode is preceded by Telemachus’ 
new treatment of Penelope (couplet 357-59) and followed by his orders to Eurycleia (425-9): 
no speeches, but his confidence in her is direct counterpart of his reticence towards his mother ; 
note that Eurycleia is introduced again in II. 345-7. 

In the third (IT. 1-255), the public meeting is opened by Aecgyptius (25-34) and Tele- 
machus (40-79) and closed by Mentor (229-31) and Leocritus (appeal to force: 243-55), 
the latter only reappears to be killed (XXII. 294-6): Antinous (85-128) and Eurymachus 
(178-207) are counterparts as before, but the centrepiece is the omen (146) interpreted by 
Halitherses (161-76): Odysseus is not far off, and will take his revenge: this refers back to 
the warning given to Aegisthus (I. 95-43): the Suitors are to have no excuse. 

In the fourth episode, a brief conversation (Tel—Eurycleia—Tel, 345-76) is balanced by 
another ({‘Tel]-Mentor—Tel: 382-412) in which Athena, personating Telemachus (382-7), 
has no speech, but pcro piGov (383): ijTee vijx Bory (387). There are also unspoken words 
from Eurycleia (her oath 377) and from Noemon (tméSacto 387), so this whole episode is in 
outline only—Ath. Ath. Noemon Mentor Tel. 

The Visit to Pylos is a single composition, centred on Nestor’s five speeches, and culminating 
in his news of Odysseus (224); Telemachus’ reply to this (226-8) is reinforced by Mentor’s 
correction (230) which he accepts: he is still learning how to behave. The nostos of Nestor 
himself (103-200) is balanced by those of Agamemnon and Menelaus (254-312). Nestor’s 
eventual advice (317-28) accepted by Mentor (371-6) is the counterpart of his welcome to 
Telemachus (69-74, 79-101). 

All this is enframed between a prologue and an epilogue. The prologue has five speeches, 
Mentor—Telemachus—Mentor-Peisistratus-Mentor: central is Mentor’s encouragement (25-7). 
But note that if we count Telemachus’ silent fp&ro (64), there are two balanced triplets. For 
such ‘silent’ speeches, see below, p. 10. The epilogue also has five speeches, a triplet— 
Nestor-Mentor—Nestor (346-84); Nestor’s speech the next day (418-29); and his farewell 
(475-6). At the sacrifice, ei§avro (447) is unspoken prayer, like 64. The two ritual acts are 
counterparts, opening and closing the visit. 

The Visit to Sparta (IV. 1-601) has a prologue triplet-—Eteoneus—-Menelaus-Menelaus 
(20-64) followed by a meal. There is no epilogue in XV outside the main structure, which 
completes the episode by an elaborate third composition (XV. 1-164), balancing the first 
(IV. 65-295), which is introductory to the second and central one (IV. 312-610). All three 
compositions consist of centrepiece and ‘ side-panels’—to borrow a phrase from archaic 
painting. In the first, the centrepiece 147-202 is between Menclaus and Peisistratus (M-P- 
M-—P-M) only reaching the main issue in Menelaus’ invitation to Odysseus to settle at Sparta 
(169-82). Before and after this are triplets: Telemachus—Menelaus—Helen (71-146) and 
Helen—Menelaus—Telemachus (255-291-5). The latter follows a meal, which, however, 
stands before the closing triplet, not after it, as strict balance with 65-8 would require: for 
Helen’s potion, like some modern doses, was to be taken ‘ after food’; and in 291-5 
Telemachus is ready for bed. 

Next day, the third composition, of five speeches (M-T-M-T-M, IV. 312-610) centres on 
Menelaus’ tale of Proteus, between Telemachus’ account of the suitors (315-31) and his pro- 
posal to return home (594-608). This being agreed (61 1-19) the actual departure is postponed 
to AV, thus linking the two halves of the Odyssey together. 

Contemporary events in Ithaca (IV. 623-847) are the counterpart and continuation of I. ro6— 
Il. 434, but differently constructed. Two stories are being told in alternate sections; (a) 
the plot of the Suitors (632-56 triplet: Antinous asks for a ship; 770-7 he prepares it, with 
grim comment from a suitor tls, 770-1, balanced only by the embarkation: 842-7 the 
Suitors sail to Asteris, silently, ivi gpeclv Opyaivevtes) as the occasion required. (6) The 
distress and consolation of Penelope make two balanced episodes. In 681-741 a triplet, P- 
Medon-P (681-710) announces Telemachus’ departure; another P-Eurycleia—P (722-66) 
puts trust in Athena: between them, central, Medon has already hinted at divine help 
(742-5). In 804-97 five speeches—Athena-P-Athena-P-Athena—promise this: the third is 
central and crucial (825-9). 
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VI. The Eptlogue in Olympus contains (1) the counterpart of the Prologue (I. 1-95), the 
triplet (V. 1-54) in which Athena persuades Zeus to send Hermes to release Odysseus from 
Calypso. But it forms also (2) the prologue to a double composition, to which Odysseus’ 
triplet (V. 408-93) is epilogue. (3) The story of Calypso is the more elaborate. It is essenti- 
ally in three triplets, of which the second is central, culminating in Odysseus’ demand for an 
oath from Calypso (173-9). It is preceded by Hermes’ message to Ogygia (55-144) and 
followed by Odysseus’ confession (215-24) that he prefers Penelope to Calypso. There are 
two small anomalies; Calypso’s farewell is silent after that confession; but later she gives 
him sailing-directions (G@vexye 276) again without a formal speech. And Hermes’ parting 
threat to Calypso (146-7) is uncompensated. Like her final silence, it stresses Calypso’s passion 
for Odysseus. (4) The other episode (283-379) is simpler. Within five speeches—Poseidon— 
Odysseus-Leucothea—Odysseus—Poseidon—that of -Leucothea is central (339-50), like the 
prayer of Odysseus in the epilogue (445-50): these two speeches, indeed, make the rest of the 
story possible, Poseidon has done his worst, and only reappears (XIII. 128-64) to be told 
so by Zeus. 

It must further be noted that the story of Calypso though so closely linked here with the 
Olympian Epilogue (V. 1-54) is at the same time the last outland adventure of Odysseus, 
the sequel to the Sun’s Cattle (XII. 222-373), and (as narrated) leads direct to the wrath of 
Poseidon (V. 202-382) whereby Odysseus is driven to Phaeacia, It will be seen later (p. 4) 
that the story of the Sun's Cattle has no counterpart in the structure of the Wanderings (VI- 
XIT), but receives this if the story of Calypso and Poseidon’s wrath are regarded as prologue, 
though separated by the whole Phaeacian visit. For convenience, however, they are discussed 
here as they stand in the text, 


PHAEACIA AND THE WanpbeErines, VI-XIII. 197 


This major component of the Odyssey consists of two narratives: Odysseus’ visit -to 
Phaeacia (V—VIII) and his own account of his Wanderings (IX—XII) included in it just 
before his departure. These narratives are quite distinct, though they are re-connected by 
Arete’s intervention in the Cimmerian story (XI, 352-84) and by the scene of departure 
from Phaeacia (XIII. 1-69). 

The Visit to Phaeacia (VI-VIII) has three scenes: the meeting with Nausicaa, the arrival 
in the Palace, the Games, Dances, and Presents. What is central is Alcinous’ promise of 
escort (WIT. 192-206 confirmed 317-28) enframing Odysseus’ story and request (208-25 ; 
241-97) in reply to Arete’s question (237-9), though he does not give his name till EX. 19. 

Naustcaa’s story is preceded by a prologue triplet (Athena-N-Alcinous, 25-70) with 
Odysseus’ waking cry (119-26), and is followed by his prayer (324-7) with a similar triplet 
(Od—Ath-Ath, VII. 22-77). Her meeting with Odysseus has six speeches (Od-N-N-Od-N- 
N): Odysseus’ second speech (218-22) and his transformation (229-31) are central, between 
her two orders to the maids, As Odysseus’ prayer (324-7) is the counterpart of 119-26, 
there is a lacuna (for Odysseus) after 315. Now Nausicaa’s long speech (255-315) includes an 
anonymous commentary (276-84): does this perhaps survive from another version of her 
return, in which such comment was incurred? Without it, Nausicaa’s speech is continuous 
from 275 to 289. | 
dn the Palace (WII. 81-347) Odysseus’ opening request for escort (VII. 146-52) is balanced 
by his acceptance (331-3). Between these speeches are three triplets, Echeneus—Alcinous— 
Aleinous (159-206); Odysseus~Arete-Odysseus (208-97); Alc-Od-Alc (299-328). Arete’s 
promise of help is central (237-9) and is supported before and after by Alcinous (186-206, 
307-28). ‘The words of the maids at bed-time (331-3) are epilogue, outside this composition. 

Games, Dances, and Presents (VIII. 1-585) fill a single long and elaborate composition, 
punctuated by the three lays of Demodocus (62-82; 266-366; 499-520). Of these the second, 
about Ares and Aphrodite, has clear structure: the centrepiece (Apollo and Hermes, 337-42) 
pointing the ribald moral, between the snare (triplet, Ares—Hephaestus—tis : 292-932) and 
the amends (triplet, Poseidon—Hephaestus—Poseidon, 347-56): in both Hephaestus is central, 
The other two lays are narrative, and also interrupted. 

After formal prologue (Athena (keryx)—Alcinous, 11-45) and Demodocus’ first lay I 
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(62-82), Alcinous announces games (97-113) and singing (236-55) followed by Demodocus II. 
Only the games are in full, with eight speeches. The first triplet of invitation, Laodamas- 
Euryalus-Laodamas (133-51) leads to Odysseus’ excuse (153-7); Laodamas’ retort (159-64) 
leads to the second triplet, Od-Athena-Od (166-202) in which Odysseus proves his skill. 
This construction is unusual, but takes account of the balanced pairs of speeches, L-E-L - 
O-A-O, and the counter-changed centre, O-E. 

After Demodocus IT Alcinous &éAcue (270) dancing, not described, but applauded by 
Odysseus (382-5): this balances the undescribed singing after 236-55; for the lays of Demo- 
docus are official, not competitive. Then Alcinous calls for presents (381-97), Euryalus offers 
his gift (401-5; 408-11), and Odysseus accepts it (413-15). In this ‘ triplet’ the two 
speeches of Euryalus seem to count as one. This incident balances the discourtesy of Euryalus 
(VIT. 159-64). 

Alcinous then repeats his call for gifts (424-32); Arete and Nausicaa respond (443-5, 461-2) 
and Odysseus gives thanks (464-8) and gives his own present (477-81: 487-98); his thanks 
are central, and the composition is concluded (after Demodocus’ lay IIT) when Alcinous asks 
Odysseus for his story (576-86). His allusion to Poseidon (564-71) refers back to V. 252-982 
and forward to XIII. 159-86, just outside the boundaries of this section of the poem. 


THe WANDERINGS OF Opvssrus, IX, X, XI, XII 


After this Phaeacian prelude, Odysseus’ story forms a separate and differently constructed 
composition, IX-XII. The minor adventures are grouped before, between, and after those 
with the Cyclops and with Circe. Central is Odysseus’ first loss of a chance to return home, 
by forfeiting further help from Aeolus: the whole series of adventures is ended by his second 
offence, against the Sun’s Cattle (XII. 262-373), which sends him to Calypso (XII. 448); as 
it had been preceded by the shipwreck which had brought him to Phaeacia (V. 259-389), his 
third encounter with the gods, though it had been narrated before the other two, with the 
visit to Calypso which was the penalty. 

As the visits to Circe are already enframed by the minor adventures with the Sirens 
(XII. 165-200) and with Seylla and Charybdis (XII. 201-61) the episode of the Sun’s Cattle 
(XIT. 260-453) is supernumerary. It is balanced, however, by the visit to Calypso, and its 
penalty by the wrath of Poseidon in V. 282-352, which also fall outside the main composition, 
and have been considered above in connexion with the Olympian epilogue to Books I-V. 
Of the long years of banishment in Calypso’s island, there was nothing to be said. We are 
prepared for them already, by the eight years of Menelaus and Helen in Egypt (IV. 81), and 
by the growth to manhood of Telemachus, and of Orestes (I. 30, 40-1), as well as by the poet's 
own announcement (I, 16), 

The sojourn with Circe is interrupted—and its symmetry with the Cyclops-story—by the 
visit to Cimmeria and Hades: and this in turn by the break in the recital in Phaeacia (XT. 
330-76), by which the whole of this long narrative is brought back into connexion with its 
content—not at the centre point of the whole, but of the most far-fatched episode of it. This 
incident has a normal five-speech structure—Arete-Echeneus—Alcinous~Odysseus—Alcinous— 
central is Alcinous’ request for more stories (AT. 945-59). 

The Raid on bee: ee (IX. 39-61) has no speeches, but a triplet of significant words: 
fwooyea . . . ox trifovto 44. yeydvew 7. The Lotophagi (IX. 59-104) offer on! Trpoietv 
SCAT BAS Shaloviws co YEyoveuy 4 phage (IX. 53-104) y Ttpo 

The Story of the Cyclops, by contrast, has elaborately grouped speeches, and in the first scene 
the isolated speech of Odysseus (UX. 172-6) is balanced by Alogovro 224 and ot mGdunv 228, 
the vestiges of a triplet. Most of the speeches are in regular triplets: Od-Cy-Od (259-56; 
but Odysseus’ crucial offer of wine (347-52) is isolated, between the two killings (257; 
344): his preparation of the beam, in the same context, is silent; so too are the blinding (371) 
and the escape (420). In each triplet the middle speech is crucial. The final prayer of the 
Cyclops ( 528-35) stands alone, like the opening announcement of Odysseus (172-6). Central 
and Saeed a on 304-7) and the Cyclops’ use of it (408) between which 
_ comes the Binding (375-97) and the clops’ cries—doucoFey (: ew ( a A ae 

central but aaraeibeie” Deeps Snes —eencokey (395), ffrruey SOF Wich are 
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In the first visit to Aeolus there are no speeches, but the words epéewev (X. 13); KorreAcha 
(16); oW8 . . dvivoro (18) represent a normal triplet, with Odysseus’ request central. The 
protest of the crew (38-48) is an isolated centrepiece; and the speeches at the second visit are 
a normal triplet (64-75). | 

The Laestrygonian episode has no speeches, but five are indicated—trpocepaveoy (109) ; 
Eréppadev (111); éxctAet (central) (114); Tedye Bory (118); extAevonm (128). 

Jn Aeaea (excluding the Cimmerian episode) there are five compositions. In the first (X. 
133-306), the triplets Od-Od-Polites (174-228) Eurylochus-Eur-Od (251-73) stand 
before and after Circe’s magic, which is all the more impressive because speechless. In 
the second (X. 307-405) the triplets Hermes—Odysseus—Circe (281-395); Circe—Odysseus- 
Circe (978-405) support the centrepiece (337-47), where Odysseus forces Circe to swear not 
to harm him: her oath is silent 6yooev (346) and her hospitality confirms it (348-74). In 
the third (X. 406-60), the reluctance of Eurylochus (432-7) is central in a composition of five 
speeches, which completes the establishment of Odysseus and his men in Circe’s halls. Pre- 
parations for departure begin in the fourth episode (%. 461-577); two triplets: Shipmates— 
Odysseus-Circe (472-95); Circe-Odysseus-Odysseus (504-65) support the central words of 
Odysseus (501-2) demanding guidance towards Cimmeria. The request of the shipmates 
(472-4) is answered by Odysseus (562-5). ‘The death of Elpenor is silent, and uncompensated ; 
it serves to link this episode with his appearance in Hades (XI. 51-80) and the filth episode 
(MIT. 8-15) where Elpenor is buried, also silently. To a Greek audience, his unburied corpse 
was a pledge of Odysseus’ return. The fifth episode (XII. 1-150) contains four speeches 
(21-141) and a double signal completing a quintet (@€epéewev- KarréAe§a 34-5) for Odysseus’ 
story of his Cimmerian journey; superfluous here, because already told in XI. Central 1s 
Circe’s prophecy of further adventures (XII. 37-110). 

The Sirens (XII. 151-221) are described in a triplet (Od-Sirens-Od: 154-221) in which 
their song is central. 

Seylla and Charybdis (XII. 222), already foretold twice, require no speeches; p0éyyovto 
(240) and KexAtyyovtes (256) are inarticulate. 

The Sun's Catile has two complete triplets, and a third is completed by Lampetit’s message 
(Gyyehos HAG. 374). Central in the middle triplet is the revolt of Eurylochus (340-51): he is 
also central in the first. Note that the first and third triplets are supplemented by signals, 
démresyvuov (303): velxeov (392): the latter speech is precluded by the grim remark that * the 
cattle were dead ’. 

The Visit to Cimmeria (X1) is a separate and elaborate composition, not quite symmetrical, 
The other heroines and heroes, silently paraded—except Heracles (615-26)—and separated 
by the Phaeacian interlude (333-76) are preceded—the heroines by Elpenor, Teiresias, and 
Anticleia, and the heroes by Agamemnon, Achilles, and the silent Alias, The opening triplets— 
Od-Elpenor-Od: Teiresias-Od-Teiresias are separated (84-9) by Anticleia, but she is not 
allowed to speak till the sequence of five speeches (Ant-Od-—Ant-Od-Ant: 155-214), in 
which her news of Ithaca (180-203) is central. It thus balances the first two; and 1s exactly 
compensated by the five speeches of Odysseus and Agamemnon (376-465) culminating in 
Odysseus’ comparison of Clytaemnestra with Penelope (4396-9), another reference (like 180- 
203) to Ithaca. The interview with Achilles (466-537) is interrupted after Odysseus’ news of 
Neoptolemus (504-37) by the apparition of Aias (541-67); Odysseus’ words (553-62) show 
that a dialorue was intended, but dramatically suppressed (565). Central among the older 
heroes, Heracles alone, being immortal, has a ghost that can speak (617-26), but this closing 
group is cut short (630-33), as though the Vist to Cimmeria was exceeding some limit within 
the general design. It is already a very long story (635 lines overall). 


THe RETURN OF ODYSSEUS TO ITHACA, AND REVELATION TO TELEMACHUS, 
XII, XIV, XV, XVI 


The latter half of the Odyssey, dealing with events in Ithaca after Odysseus’ return, 1s not 
one major composition but two, Only the latter 1s concerned with affairs in the Palace, with 
Penelope and the Suitors. The former has its scene mainly at the house of Eumaeus, and is 
concerned with the revelation of Odysseus, not to Eumaeus as yet, but to Telemachus (XVI. 
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161-89). Continuity between these two compositions is maintained by the abiding super- 
vision of Athena. Poseidon’s wrath is satisfied by his punishment of the Phaeacians, and he 
disappears from the story after XIII. 186; intruding thus into the second half of the Odyssey 
as we have it, only to bind the two halves together. 

The traditional division into books thus cuts across the main structure of the story; and 
this fact becomes more significant with the present analysis of that structure. This kind of 
discrepancy 1s rare, but has been noted already at the end of Book V, where the Olympian 
Epilogue (V. 1-54) is counterpart to the Olympian Prologue (I. 1-105); the story of Calypso in 
Ogygia (V. 55-282) is an episode of the Wanderings, and the sequel to the Sun's Cattle (X11. 
262-447) which is otherwise without counterpart; and the encounter of Odysseus with Poseidon 
off Phaeacia (V. 283-493) is formal Prologue to the whole Phaeacian Visit (VI—XII, including 
the Wanderings), to which, at long last, the counterpart epilogue is here (XIII. 125-86), in 
the departure from Phaeacia, the last intervention of Poseidon and the appeasement of his 
wrath, 

The two parts of this latter half of the Odyssey are further bound together by the long 
converse of Odysseus with Athena (XIII. 96-440) in which his home-coming and vengeance 
are devised. The recurrent motif of successive recognitions by his helpers begins in this over- 
ture, with Odysseus’ own recognition of Ithaca, as the home-land, of which he is to recover 
dominion. Only with this recognition assured by Athena (XIII. 345-51), can he take the 
next step, his own recognition of Eumaeus (XIV)—who does not recognise him till XXI. 188— 
and the mutual recognition with Telemachus (XVI. 192-320). It is important to appreciate 
this overture-quality of XIII-XIV, as it is essential to the analysis of XVI. 

The structure of XIII after Odysseus’ waking words (200-16) is in pendant schemes of 
five speeches each (Od-Ath (disguised)-Od-Ath (revealed)-Od: 228-328: Ath-Od-Ath— 
Od-Ath: 375-430). Central in the first is Odysseus’ feigned story (256-86); in the second, 
Athena's intention to disguise him from Eumaeus, who is thus brought into the story (404). 
Between these the triplet: Ath-Od-Ath (330-65) culminates in Odysseus’ prayer (356-60) on 
recognising Ithaca, to its nymphs, in whose care he now leaves his treasures (366-71). 

The Welcome of Esonaeus (XIV) consists of a centrepiece (85-408) between prologue 
(triplet 37-70) and epilogue (414-517) enlarged to five speeches by the story of the cloak 
(462-517) appended to Eumaeus’ welcome (443-5) which has thus become central instead of 
final. The centrepiece is a triptych of three triplets (85-147: 149-339: 361-408) in 
each of which Odysseus offers news; twice in the central triplet Eumaeus describes in succession 
the anxieties of Penelope (122-30), of Telemachus (166-go), and of Penelope again ( $20). 
The central reference to Telemachus points forward to the story of his return (XV), 
and his enquiry (185), who Odysseus is? reminds the audience that Telemachus is on the 
wrong trail. This composition, and the briefer counterpart (XV. 301-495) which follows the 
Return of Telemachus and forms the first episode of the Recognition story (XV-XV I), develops 
the circumstances and character of Eumaeus, and encloses two sidelichts on that of Odysseus 
before his travels (XIV. 192-358: 458-517). That Eumacus, like Eurycleia (1. 430-5), a 
relic of the * good old days’, needs this elaborate characterisation, suggests that neither of them 
was “in the story’: both are Homeric creations. Theoclymenus is another. 

The Return of Telemachus (XV), like his outward journey, is in two sections, Sparta and 
Pylos, in reverse order to the outward journey (IN-IV) and much shorter. At Sparta, Mene- 
laus’ blessing and gifts are central (111-19) between the triplets, Tel-Men—Tel (desire to return: 
64-91): Helen-Men-Tel (gifts and farewell, 125-59). Before this, Athena directs Telemachus, 
and he Peisistratus, to return (10-55); after it, the omen is observed by Peisistratus (167-8) 
interpreted by Helen (172-8) and accepted by Telemachus (180-1); the whole episode is 
thus enframed in divine sanctions. At Pylos, one triplet, Tel-Peis—Tel (195-219) suffices ; 
for the occasion is taken to introduce Theoclymenus, another * Homeric creation ', who is to 
reappear (XV. 496-556; XVII. 152-61; XX. 951-63). There are four speeches (260-81), 
and as Telemachus’ reception of him is crucial (266-78) it looks as if the long silent history of 
him (223-55) stands for an introductory speech. But note that Telemachus had already 
prayed for fair journey (edyero 222). This incident connects the Return Journey with the 
next composition (AV. 496-556). | 

The Recognition by Telemachus (XV. 501-XVI_. 481) is one elaborate composition. The 
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centrepiece, the transformation of Odysseus (XVI. 161-89), is preceded and followed by no 
less than four pairs of side-scenes, First and last, enframing the whole, are (a) the further talk 
of Odysseus with Eumaeus (XV. 301-495)—seven speeches, eliciting the imminent arrival of 
Telemachus (325-39), news of Laertes and Penelope (352-79) and (a’) Eumaeus’ own history 
(g90-484); and the return of Eumacus from the Palace (XVI. 452-81) to report the suitors’ 
plot to Telemachus and the re-disguised Odysseus. Within these stand (6) the arrival of 
Telemachus and Theoclymenus in Ithaca (seven speeches, 505-34): central is Theoclymenus’ 
interpretation of an omen (525-34); and (6’) affairs in the Palace (AVI. 321-451): seven 
speeches, 357-447, of which the plot of Antinous is central (364-92) : between the two warnings 
of Amphinomus (955-7: 400-5): before and after stands Eurymachus (341-50: 455-47) 
with the Herald’s message to Penelope (337) and her reaction to it (417-33) : note, however, 
that Eumaeus ele (338) to supplant the Herald's news. Next towards the centre stand (ec) 
the arrival of Telemachus ; five speeches : Od-—Eum—Telemachus—Eum—tTel (XVI. 8-45): Tele- 
machus’ request for news of Ithaca is central; Odysseus is barely noticed (44-5); and (c’) the 
triplet in which Telemachus and Odysseus make their plan (263-320). Then next to the 
centrepiece (¢)—though the two triplets Tel-Eum—Tel, 57-89; 113-33, are giving important 
information, and Eumaeus is sent to the Palace (113-34) but not to Laertes (136-41)—1t 1s 
the outburst of Odysseus (g1-111) on hearing of the disorders in Ithaca, that makes inevitable 
Athena’s revelation (centrepiece (¢) 161-89). After this, (d') in six alternate speeches, 
Odysseus and Telemachus exchange necessary information about Phaeacia (216-19) and the 
Suitors (241-7), and Odysseus reveals Athena’s promise of help (259-61). Allis thus in order 
for planning the vengeance (c’ above) and the guilt of the Suitors is demonstrated (4' a’) on 
Eumaeus’ return (465-75); Odysseus having been re-disguised silently at 456-7. The 
whole sequence is as follows : 
a’ 


a b ¢ d e a’ rd b 
XV gor4o5 4496-556 KVI1r-54 55-160 161-79 180-261 o62-g20 ge1-g51 452-81 


THe VENGEANCE oF Opysseus, XVII-XXIV 


This section, longer even than the Phaeacian (VI-XII), is composed of many incidents. 
Though these are narrated in order of time, with some alternate overlap, and though they are 
punctuated with a succession of omens and other clues to the progressive revelation of Odysseus, 
they are composed about a centrepiece, with a general balance and symmetry, and contribute 
to its significance. This centrepiece, however, 1s not the Massacre, as a modern reader would 
expect, nor Penelope's recognition of Odysseus, but her decision to abide by the test of the Bow, 
and the divine sanction which follows it. This is the aitiov (pévou dpytv AAXITV. 169)—as the 
Bow itself had been dpyn Seivoowwns long before (AAI. 95). Odysseus recognises this (XTX. 
583-7) and his soliloquy (XXII. 95, 21), central and uncompensated, marks the crisis. 
Penelope recognises it (XX. 61—go), and despairs, for she has not yet recognised Odysseus; 
and the divine sanction of Athena and Zeus (XX. 95-103) is confirmed by the voice of the 
common folk, in the corn-grinder’s wish (XX. 112-19), central among the whole sequence 
of signs. From this new factor in the situation, the revelation of Odysseus to the Suitors follows, 
and his vengeance; ‘0 this, the earlier events accumulate and converge, from the prophecy 
of Theoclymenus (XVII. 192-61) to Eurycleia’s discovery of the Scar (XIX. 363-475). 
evidence for this construction is cumulative. 

First, the revelation and recognition of Odysseus by tokens and omens, is in thirteen 
stages, discounting the recognition by Telemachus in XVI and by Laertes in XXIV which 
is the pendant to it—prologue and epilogue respectively to the main composition. Of these, 
six precede the sanction of Zcus in the centrepiece: (1) the prophecy of Theoclymenus (XVII. 
151), (2) the recognition by the dog Argus (XVII. 291), (3) the sneeze of Telemachus (XVII. 
541), (4) Odysseus’ description of the brooch (XIX. 126-35, with his prophecy (270-307), 
(5) Eurycleia’s discovery of the scar, (6) Penelope’s dream of her geese (XX. 509-33). Six 
follow it: (1) Odysseus’ prophecy to Philoetius (XX. 230-4), (2) the bird-omen of Amphinomus 
(XX. 240-6), (3) the darkness interpreted by Theoclymenus (XX. 995), (4) the recognition 
by Eumaeus and Philoetius, again through the scar (XXI. 207-20), (5) Odysseus’ mastery 
of the bow, revealing him to the Suitors and again sanctioned by thunder (XXI. 402), and 
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(6) the token-of the bed (XXIII. 166-72), which at last convinces Penelope. The proof by 
the scar recurs again for Laertes (with that by the fruit-trees, XXIV. 331-44), but this is not 
reckoned here, as it is the counterpart of the earlier recognition by Telemachus (XVI. 190). 
Thus Penelope's decision, confirmed by the sanction of Zeus and the corn-grinder’s words, is 
centred in a large composition, with several counterparts: Theoclymenus intervening before 
and after; the token of the brooch balancing that of the bed; the maze of Telemachus and 
the second thunder of Zeus; recognition by Argus, and by faithful retainers; beside the 
double use of the scar, already noted; and the birds of Amphinomus, pendant to Penelope's 
geese, before and after the thunder of Zeus in the centrepiece. In the same relation to the 
centrepiece, Penelope's appearances are instructive, four before and three after it, Before it: 


A. She greets Telemachus and Theoclymenus (XVII. 1-173) and hears Telemachus’ 
tale of his journey (108-61): cecight speeches, in pairs; but Penelope's etryeto (59) and 
Menelaus’ speech reported by Telemachus, must be noted. The structure seems to be: 
P-T-<P): P.T(M)Th.P, for Theoclymenus corrects and supplements Telemachus (152-61). 

B. Penelope gives and repeats her invitation to Odysseus (XVII. 492-588). Central is 
Telemachus’ sneeze, between two pairs of triplets: P-Eur-P: P-Eum-P: T: P-Eum-O;: 
T-Eum-P. 

C. Penelope appears to the suitors and receives their gifts (AWVITI. 158-345): central is 
the speech of Eurymachus (245-9) within the quintet P-T :-E-P-A (215-49) : after this she 
receives the gifts, silently (290-303): before it, she has been herself beautified (293-303). 
All this is enframed between triplets, P-Eurynome-P (164-80) and Odysseus—Melantho- 
Odysseus; contrasting the good maid with the bad. 

D. Penelope meets Odysseus (XIX. 53-308), questions him about his brooch (221—48) 
in a regular sequence of nine speeches, with Penelope’s weaving central (309-34)—then bids 
Eurycleia to bathe him (380-507) ; ten speeches, the scar being revealed between nos. 5 and 6. 
Note that Melantho (XIX. 66-9) is counterfoil to Eurycleia (97-9), who is active both before 
and after the centrepiece (XIX. 363-498: XX. 135-56). Melantho is also involved, though — 
not named, in the escapade of the bad women, which is the ‘ last straw’ before Odysseus’ 
central challenge to his troubles (XX. 9-15). 


Then follows the centrepiece, as above (NIX. 508-XX. 119). After it, Penelope appears 
in the action thrice, and not before XXI. There is therefore no appearance immediately 
after the centrepiece, like D before it. The action, however, goes on till XX. 240 within the 
Palace, between Telemachus, Eurycleia and Eumaeus, and Philoetius is introduced at XX. 160, 
—Odysseus" assurance to him balances his assurance to Penelope (XTX. 585—7)—and at 
242-3 the bird-omen of Amphinomus is the counterpart of Penelope’s geese (XIX. 509-83). 

After the centrepiece, then, Penelope takes part in the action thrice: 


E. She comes forth to propose the test of the Bow (XXI. I-79): it is her reply, in kind, 
to the gifts of the Suitors. Though she only retires after granting Odysseus’ request, she does 
not speak between 79 and 362. 

F. Penelope’s concession to Odysseus (XXL. 275-342), carrying one step further her 
invitation to him to visit her (B), is the more significant, because, though she does not know 
who he is, she is bound to accept him if he succeeds in the test of the Bow. This may therefore 
rank as a distinct intervention, though she does not apparently leave the Hall between X XI. 
79 and 312, 

G. Penelope's recognition of Odysseus (XXIII. 1-299) is the counterpart to the pre- 
diction of Theoclymenus (XVII. 152-65) which it fulfils. 


In view of the correspondences between GFE respectively and ABC, we may re-number 
them provisionally as C’, B’, A’, and reckon the scenes which follow the centrepiece (XX. 
122-240) as the counterpartof D, ‘This experiment may now be tested—and will be confirmed 
—by the distribution of the intercalated scenes in which the Suitors collectively, or individual 
suitors, take part. These are as follows: 


(a) This stands between A and B (AVIT. 178-491): it introduces Melanthius (XVII. 
212-258) as an agent of the Suitors; brings Odysseus into the presence of the Suitors (XVII. 
256) with a false story (415-44); and recounts Antinous’ insult to him (369-491). 
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(6) Between B and C stands Odysseus’ encounter with Irus (XVIII. 1-157) provoked by 
Antinous (36-9; 43-9; 79-87). 

(¢) Between C and D the insult of Eurymachus (XVIII. 351-421) leads to the removal 
of the arms from the Hall (XIX. 1-52). Note that Athena’s silent presence (33-4) does not 
interrupt the sequence of two triplets: Od-T-Eurycl. (4-25): T-T-Od (27-46). 


After the centrepiece are three counterpart episodes: 


(¢") = (d) Following the centrepiece and its framing episodes (D) the insult of Ctesippus 
(AA. 292-302) exactly balances that of Eurymachus (XWITI. 351-421) in (c) and the com- 
ment of Agelaus (AX. 322-34) verbally repeats phrases of Amphinomus (XVIII. 414-17 : 
418), 

J (b’) = (e) Between Penclope’s speeches (AVI. 68-79: 312-19) the Suitors try to bend 
_ the Bow (XXII. 140-268). Their failure balances the defeat of Irus (4) which follows 
Penelope's invitation to Odysseus (B), as this episode precedes her permission to him to compete 


(a") =(f) The Massacre (NXII.) opens with the death of Antinous (1-30), avenging 
(with much else) his insult to Odysseus in (a) (XVII. 460-1). Melanthius’ earlier insult 
(AVIT, 217-932) is also avenged (474-7). | 

These pendant incidents certainly stand where they should in the historical development of 
the narrative; but their number is too great to be due to coincidence. The whole structure 
of this great composition may therefore be displayed thus: 

A. Penelope-Theoclymenus, XVII. 1-177. A‘. Penel ecopnises Oclysseus, X XID. 1-945. 
ij Areus = hie enthive-Antinous, x IT. 178- a’) The | *¥ eantinll Antinoas and Mela: 


401, | thius, MXIT. sor. 
B. Penelope invites Odysseus, XVIT. 492-588. B*, Penelope allows Odysseus’ claim, XXI. 270- 
(6) Irus, AVI. 1-157. é 409. 
C. Penelope receives Suitor’s gifs, AVI. 158-— | (8) The failure of the Suitors, X XI. 140-269. 


5. C*. Penelope proposes the test of the Bow, XXI. 
(¢) Tule of Eurymachus, XVIII. 346- 79. | 
| (e") Insult of Ctesippus, XX. 240- 


be. 425; AUX. 1-42. | fO— 304. 
D. Penelope receives Chipeseu, AIX. 59-507. DD’. Telemachus—Eurycleia—Philoetius, XX 120—- 
| 240. 
E, The test of the Bow: Odysseus’ resolve: Athena and Zeus promise help, XIX. 509-XX, 119. 


Minor counterparts are the appearances of Phemius (a link with I. 154-33) in XVI. 252 
(not named), XVIT. 263, and agam in XXII. 331, though he is little more than palace 
furniture; and of Medon (first in IV), then with Phemins (XVI. 252) and alone (XVI. 412: 
en : 72): he appears again with him in XXII. 357-80, and is active in XXIV. 499-42, 
as 10 . 


The Epilogue (XXIV) is a triptych, as carefully wrought as any of the previous sections. 
The recognition of Odysseus by Laertes (205-411) has been delayed, for he was not needed 
earlier in the story—indeed care was taken to keep him out of it (XVI. 195-150) except by 
news through Penelope. Between a single speech to the servants (214-18) and a final triplet 
(394-407) introducing Dolius and his sons, there are ten speeches: Odysseus reveals himself 

in the fourth (221-6), and gives tokens in the sixth (331-44). Laertes’ doubts are thus nearly 
central. Laertes’ despair (315-17) is silent: if &81va otevayizeov represents a speech, it separates 
adjacent speeches of Odysseus, and completes the symmetry. 

This centrepiece is preceded by the Descent of the Suitors to Hades (1-204) in which, as in 
I and IV, the fortunes of Odysseus are contrasted with those of Agamemnon, and Nestor 
appears once more. Achilles makes no reply to Agamemnon (but 98 d&yépevov), so Agamem- 
non’s second speech (106-19) 1s central, and Amphimedon’s narrative is counterpart to 
Agamemnon’s account of the burial of Achilles: honourable and dishonourable ends are 
contrasted. Amphimedon’s version excuses little; superior wit, and divine help, have won: 
there is no hint of retribution after death: like Elpenor he only claims decent burial (189-90). 
Agamemnon reverts to the old contrast between Penelope and Clytaemnestra (197-202). 

The counterpart to this is the End of the Feud (XXIV. 412-544), which had troubled 
Laertes. (951-5). ‘The suitors’ clans are represented in a triplet: Eupeithes-Medon-Hali- 
therses (426-62: but note 470 97 5 o ye Eupeithes) : the House of Arcesius has a quintet: 
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Odysseus—Dolius-~Odysseus-Telemachus—Laertes (506-515) : central is Odysseus’ confidence 
(s06-9) that Telemachus is worthy of his forebears. He has already received the loyalty of 
Dolius and his sons (491-95); Telemachus and Laertes respond (311-15). These scenes in 
Ithaca enframe the appeal of Athena to Zeus, and his decision that the Feud shall end (473-86). 
They are followed by Athena’s solution of the problem (between two speeches from Athena) ; 
Laertes, head of Odysseus’ clan, kills Eupeithes, father of Antinous; Zeus thunders; Athena 
closes this final triplet (542-4); and Odysseus makes peace with his neighbours. 


The significance of this elaborate and sustained mode of composition is not easy to estimate. 
It dominates the structure and general arrangement of episodes, but does not prescribe or 
limit their scale or contents: long speeches may be balanced by short; long scenes also by 
short, especially in the latter half of a balanced composition. The effect of this is to quicken 
the movement and relieve fatigue. : 

Occasionally an episode has no speeches; but sometimes, both in these * silent " passages, 
and also within groups of speeches, words occur describing or implying speeches. Examples 
are: 


I. 425-9. Telemachus and Eurycleia: bedtime: no speeches. 

II, 384-5. Athena, disguised, gro plGov . . dvesyei, followed by two speeches (402-12), 
and completing a triplet: Ath-Ath-T. But note that Noemon also tmé6exro (387). 

II. 377-8. Eurycleia’s oath is silent, and stands outside the triplet Tel-Eur-Tel (349-76). 

III. 64. Telemachus fijparo, completing the triplet Peis-Men-[Tel] (43-61). 

V. 225-7. Calypso is silent, after Odysseus has compared her to Penelope: there was indeed — 
nothing to say: but the structure (203-27) is Gal-Od-[Cal]. If these speeches were 
not separated by a meal-time from the preceding triplet (161-191), they might form a 
quintet with Calypso’s promise central (182-90), but she begins quite afresh in 203. 
Later, Calypso prSero opty (233) and later still gave sailing directions Gvosye (276), 
but again she bids no farewell (268). 

WI. 235-315. Nausicaa’s speech is not followed by any counterpart to Odysseus (143-85) : 
but see p. 3. 

IX. The Cicones and Lotophagi are speechless; but Odysseus tworyex . . ox émifovto 
(44), and the Cicones yeyaovevv (4): Compare xkalovras (98), mpolev tmeufioda (88). 

IX, 224-8. A triplet with Odysseus (172-6) is completed by Aisgovro . . . ov aifopny. 

IX. 395-9. The Cyclops’ cries, @poofev . . irvev are central but inarticulate. 

X. 13-18. In the first visit to Aeolus éepéewe (13), worréAcGa (16), oUGE . . Guivaro (18) 
mark a silent triplet; counterpart to the later triplet 64-75. 

X%. 109-225. In the Laestygonian episode are five speech-words: mpoipaveov (109), 
erreppatev (111), &kcAe (central 114), tTetrye Bory (116), exEAevone (128). 

A. 945-7. Circe’s oath is silent: compare the circumstances of Calypso’s silence : but it does 
not affect the structure unless it be as centrepiece standing between two triplets (320-344: 

_ 378-495). | 

Xx. 551-60. Elpenor is silent; so also his burial (AIT. 8-15). 

AIT. 34-55. Circe epéewe (44) : Odysseus worréAs§a (35), but the story has already been told. 

XII, Seylla and Charybdis; no speeches, but o6éyyovto (249), xexAtyyovtas (256). 

AIT. 303. The sailors érapvvov between triplets (271-302 : 320-73) : compare Circe’s oath 
(AX. 945-7); cf. AIT. 302. 

AIT. 371-6. Lampetié G&yyehos 7ASe, completing the following triplet: 377-8, [L]—Helios- 


feus. 
XII. 392. The sailors veixcov: the counterpart to 303 above. 
AV. 293-01. The sequence [ }—Theoclymenus-Tel-Theocl-Tel is unbalanced, for 


Telemachus’ account of himself is central (266-72) between Theoclymenus’ two speeches; 
but Telemachus etyero (222, cf. 258), and the long introduction of Theoclymenus antici- 
pates- enquiry. 

XVI. 338-40. Eumaeus speaks as already directed, supplementing the Herald's mews, and 
Penelope is silent. The Herald’s specch is in the triplet Her-Eurym-Amphinomus (346- 
357, balancing 400-447). 
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XVI. 456-7. Athena disguises Odysseus silently, but completes the final triplet [Ath]-Tel- 
Eumaeus (461-75). She had described her magic already (161-71). 

XVII. 59. Penelope etyeto completing a triplet P-I-{[P] (41-59). 

XVII. 291-303. The dog Argus has the leading place in a triplet [A]-O-Eum. He could 
not speak, but he raised his head. The speech of Achilles’ horse, Xanthus, ts the centre 
of a triplet J] XTX. 400-23. 

XVII. 362-8. Here a whole triplet is speechless: Athena Stpuve (362): Odysseus goes 
begging altjccv (365), and the Suitors efpovro (368). This stands between two larger 
compositions, the triptych of triplets (256-355, imcluding Argus as above) and a com- 
position of thirteen speeches (369-491) for the insult of Antinous. 

XIX. 393-466. In the episode of the scar, the centrepiece is a sequence of nine speeches : 
central is Odysseus’ admission of the likeness seen by Eurycleia (383-5) followed immedi- 
ately by her discovery, which has to be silent, but is explained by the long story of the 
boar hunt (392-466) between the two halves of the dialogue. 

MX. 5-15. The escapade of the bad women (5-15) is deliberately silent till Odysseus’ 
soliloquy (18-21). 

XX. 240-3. The suitors (13) plot (fptvov) without speeches, and are checked by the omen of 
Amphinomus (243-6): compare the end of the same scene, where they propose, as 
alternative, to drive Odysseus away (376-83) after the warning of Theoclymenus (337-75). 

XXI. 11-41. The Bow is introduced without speeches, like Theoclymenus in XV. above. 

XXI. 203. Eumaeus érevyeto in the same words as Philoetius and does not affect the structure 

of the triplet: O-Ph[E]—-O (193-241); but their wordless weeping (220-7) completes the 

juintet. 

XXII. 408. Eurycleia’s 6AdAv€e is inarticulate; and in 498 émrAeros EAcTo w0Gos, and no 
place is left for her to speak. 

XXIII, 286-7. After Penelope's last speech, Odysseus’ story of his wanderings is silent; it 
has already been told: compare V. 225-7 (Calypso); XII. 34-5 (Circe). 

XXIV. 317. Laertes &5wa& otevayizev is inarticulate: so also his transformation (370, 
Gcoporze) till Odysseus speaks (373-4). 


These correspondences are too numerous to be accidental. They show that the balanced 
arrangement of the speeches throughout is also not accidental, but a structure upon which the 
narrative and descriptive passages are built up. The rare * speechless triplets "—Cicones 
(X. 44-7), Odysseus’ begging (XVII. 362-8),—give a glimpse of the way the poet worked, 
expanding or leaving in outline, as the poem grew. Like the conventional lines and half-lines, 
such a structure made it easier both to compose, and to remember, a long and claborate story. 
That it has remained undetected so long, shows how completely the poet was master of his art. 
It is for each reader to judge how much of the literary charm of the Odyssey is due to this re- 
current rhythm, like the recurrence of phrases and themes in a piece of music. 

It is a further question, how far this rhythmical structure correlates the Odyssey with a 
cultural and historical setting. That it remained in use in the fifth century, is clear from its 
survival in the Histories of Herodotus—on which I hope to say something elsewhere—and in 
the stichomythiat of Aeschylus. In the same way, the * heraldic * grouping of figures in earlier 
vase-decoration developed into the subtler rhythms of fifth-century painting and sculpture: 
the triptych-composition of the Marathon fresco in the Stoa Poekile, the pediments of Aegina, 
Olympia, and the Parthenon. And conversely, those earlier constructions in nascent Greck 
art are inherited from the abstract ‘geometric’ decoration of the Early Iron Age, which 
achieves balanced compositions even more elaborate than the five-fold and seven-fold schemes 
of speeches in the Odyssey. In a phase of culture where every banquet was furnished with 
geometrically decorated cups and bowls, there was no incongruity in a narrative-lay con- 
structed with centrepieces and counterpart side-panels. Just so, there was no incongruity, but 
mutual harmony and inspiration between the engraved metal bowls of a rather later period, 
and the carved and inlaid Chest of Cypselus, the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, the Homeric belt of 
Heracles in Hades (Od. XI. 604-605), or the Shield of Achilles itself (Il. XVIIT. 478-603). 

[For these, see JHS LXVI. 122 (Cypselus); LXI, 17-38 (Hesiodic Shield); Who were 
the Greeks (Berkeley 1930), 517-23 (Shield of Achilles) : and for similar rhythms in the /liad FHS 


# 
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LIT. 265-96, esp. 265-88; for Herodotus, flerodotus, The Father of History (Oxford: in the 
press) ; for Aeschylus, Proc, Brit. Acad. XXXV.] 

It will be seen that the approximate date thus indicated for the Odyssey is rather earlier 
than those recently suggested by Rhys-Carpenter, Folktale Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics, 
Berkeley 1946, and Mireaux Les Poémes homeniques et histoire grecque, 1. 1948, on historical and 
archaeological grounds. But the survival of the rhythmical technique into the literature of the 
early fifth century makes the initial similarity between epic and geometric art an upper limit 
only. Graphic as the Homeric descriptions are, and close as some of the subjects are to those 
of Minoan frescoes and seal-engraving,—a topic with which I have dealt on another occasion 
(BSA XLV. 229-260)—a poem constructed like our Odyssey would have been quite incongruous 
at a Minoan festival, and could hardly have been conceived as a work of art before the climax 
of the geometric style, somewhere between the tenth and the eighth century. We are thus 
brought back once more, by a quite fresh route, to the traditional ‘ date for Homer’ four 
hundred years before Herodotus. 
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Tue SrrRuctureE oF THE Opyssey: Mars Composiriox 
A. TELEMACHUS SEEKING ODYSSEUS, I-V Bk. Wy. 


A. Olympus: Zeus, prologue 32-43. Cf. epilogue XXIV. 472-87 ’ 
Athena 45-62: Zeus 64-79: Athena 81-95 sc } I I-105 
B. Ithaca: Mentes: Telemachus (to Mentes) 129-4: Telemachus 157-77: 
Mentes (news) 179-212 | ] tea 
Telemachus 214-20: Mentes 222-9: Telemachus 231-51 : | 1OD-325 
_Mentes (news) 255-305: Telemachus 307-13: Mentes 315-17 | 
The New Regime. Penelope 337-44: Telemachus 346-59 
Telemachus 368-80: Antinous 384-7: Tel 389-98: Eurymachus 4o0- 
11: Telemachus 413-19 
({Telemachus 425: Eurycleia 429]) } 
dhe Debate. | . 
Aegyptius 25-34: Telemachus 40-79 | 
Antinous 85-128: Telemachus 130-45 | 
omen 146: Halitherses 161-76 | 
Eurymachus 178-207: Telemachus 209-23 
Mentor 229-41: Leocritus 249-55 | 





[324-444 


Il I—259 


Tel 262-6: Ath (Mentor) 270-95 
Antinous 303-8 
Tel 310-20: tis 325-30: Tis 992-6 
The Departure for Pylos. 
Tel 349-60: Eurycleia 363-70: Tel 372-6 
¢{Eur: oath 377-8]> : 
<[Tel (Ath)]> gba 87: Mentor (Ath) go2-4: Tel 410-12 
C. Pylos: Prologue. Mentor 14: Telemachus 24: Mentor 26 
Peisistratus 44-50: Mentor 55-6: libation <Tel> 61 
Nestor 69-74: Telemachus 79-101 
Nestor (nostos) 103-200: Telemachus 202-9 
Nesror (Odysseus) 224: Tel 226-8: M 230: T 240 
Nestor (Agam. Men.) 254-912: continued 
Nestor (advice) 313-28: Mentor 391-6 
poe 346-56: Mentor 453-70: Nestor 975-84 
fh pilogue. 
Nestor 418-28 : sacrifice: e0§avto 4.47, 430-70: Nestor (farewell) 475-6, 
(’. Sparta: Prologue. Eteoneus 20-9: Menelaus 31-6: Men. 60-4: food 
Telemachus 71-5: Menelaus (travels) 78-112: Helen 138-46 — 
Menelaus 147-54 (travels): Peisistratus 158-167 
Menelaus (invitation to Od) 169-82 i IV I~295 
- 


IT 260-434 


II! 1-407 





_ Menelaus 204-15 <— Peisistratus 190-202: food 
Telemachus 291-5, <—— Menelaus 266-89 ~<— Helen 255-64 [bed-time 


Menelaus (312-4): Tel 31531 (troubles in Ithaca) 
Menelaus 333-92 (Proteus: news of Odysseus) 
Menelaus 611-19 (presents) <— Tel 594-605 (departure) 
B'. Ithaca 623-84: 
Prologue. otic 632-7: Antinous 642-7: Noemon 649-56 
[Antinous 665-56 (proposes ship)] 
Penelope 681-95: Medon 697-702: Penelope 707-10 pet 
| Medon 712-1 (hints at divine help) IV 651-741 
Penelope 762-6 <— sp See 749-57 <— Pen 722-41 f 
tig 770-1: Antinous - repares ship)] 
Athena 804-7: Penelope aloes Aah ATED By 
Athena 825-9 (promises help) } IV 804-37 


Athena 836-7 <— Penelope 831-4 
| [Suitors sail to Asteris 842 
Fy: ope varee-P haeacia: 
M, 


lympus. Athena 7-20: Zeus 22-8: Zeus 29-42 (to Hermes) vy a 
Ogygia. Calypso 87-91: Hermes 97-115: Calypso 117-44 ot 


IV 312-610 


Flermes 140-7 
Calypso 160-70: Odysseus 173-9: Calypso 182-97: [ food] 
Calypso 203-13: Odysseus 215-24: [Calypso avuya 276] 
Phaeacia, Poseidon 286—-go: Odysseus 299-312 , 
Leucothea 330-54 m Vs 283-379 
i Odysseus 356-64: Poseidon 377-9 19 2 
Epilogue. Odysseus 408-23: Od 445-50 (prayer): Od 465-73 Vv 408-93 


% 55-282 
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B. PHAEACIA AND THE WANDERINGS, VI-XIII 197 
Odysseus in Phaeacia VI, VII, VIII 
Prologue. Athena (to Nausea?) 25-40: 
| Odysseus | 119-26 
Nausicaa. Odysseus 149-55: Nausicaa 187-97: N to maids 199-210 
Odysseus 218-22 VI 
to maids 239-46: Nausicaa 295-315, tis 276-84 


_ | Odysseus | 324~7 (prayer) VI 
Odysseus 22-6: Athena 28-36: Athena 48-77 VII 


Palace. Odysseus (to Arete) 146-52 (asks escort 
Echeneus 159-66: Alcmous 179-81: Ale 1 ob 
Odysseus 208-25: Arete 237-9: ar ere? peel! - VII 
Alcinous 299-301; Odysseus 903-7: 
vibra you $3 3313 ccs escort) 


Gee ateeeys) 11-14 
Alcinous 26—45 (calls Demos) 


Demodocus 1 62-82 
Alcinous 97-11 (games 
L ae sua factaha Tqi—2: 
Odysseus 15 #E Euryalus 15 
Odysseus 166-85: Athena 195-8: Odysseus 202-33 
Alcinous 236-55 Ginging) 
Demodocus II 266-366 
Ares 292-4: Heph. 906-20: tis 929-32 
Apollo 335-7: Hermes 339-42 
Poseidon 347-8: Heph. 350-3: Pos 355-6 
Alcinous éxékevee 370 (dancing) 
Od 352-5 
Alcinous 387-97 (presents) 
Euryalus 401-5, 400-11: | 
Alcinous 424~32 (presents) 
Arete 445-5: Naus. 461-2: Od 464-8: Od 477-81: Od 487-98 | 
Demodacus IT] 499-520 
Alecinous 576-86 (asks for Od's story} 
Wanderings of Odysseus IX—XII (v. below C) 
Departure: arrival in Ithaca XIII as 
Alcinous 4-15: Odysseus 38-46; Ale 59-ba 
Odysseus 59-61 (departure) 
ie hte Athena 128-38: Zeus 140-5 


don 146-52: Zeus 154-8 
Phanatias tis 168g: Alcinous 172-83 


[68-70 


Nausicaa 57-65: pues! 


. VI 
feivede te (bedtime)} | 


Laodamas 145-51: 





Vill 





Od 419-15 


AITI 


C. THE WANDERINGS OF ODYSSEUS, IX-XII 
Odysseus’ story begins 1-38 (Ithaca, Troy, Circe, Calypso) 
Cicones 39-61 
; To Cythera 62-81 
Lotophagt 83-104 
Cyclops: arrival 105: island 116: hunting 152: 


Odysseus (to s ipmates) 172-6; wine 192-215: Cycl 
«shipmates: Aisgovto 224 : Oil of mia 22 y 


Cyclops 252-5: Odysseus 259-71 (bo }: 
Cyclops (no gods) 273—B0: itvaciis: 2 
Odysseus (wine) 347-52 


Gyclops 355-9: Od we b4— cl 
Mins Gp ) 364-7: Cyclops 369-70 
Cyclopes 402-6: Cyclops aon Cyclopes 410-12 
escape 420) 


Cyclops (ram) 447-0: Odysseus 475-9: Companion 
Odysseus (name) 502-5: Cyclops 501-2: Od 593-5 ere 


Cyclops (to Poseidon) 527-35. IX 





™ 


comes 235-49 | 


| 
| rx 
| 





1-126 
127-315 
36-287 
6a 


81-347 


1-585 


1-164 


I-104. 
I 05-25 I 
959-952 
343-436 


437-525 
526-566 
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(Eepéervev 13° ve es 16 
. Qvivato ro 

rebellious shipmates ae 

Eolus 64-6: Odysseus 6 Bolus 71-5 
Laestrygones: composition in five speeches) 

Steere? 109; brippabev r11: ixdAg 114: Tedye Bor 118: ééAevoa 

25> 


Eaea: seb siiae 174-7 
Od 189: Polites 226-8: 
266-9: Od 271-3 
Hermes 281-304: Circe 320: Circe 925-35 
Od 337-44: ifaoga 345-7 
. Cir 378-81: Od 383-7: ce 401-5 
Shipmates 419: Od 412-17: Eurylochus 452-7 
shipmates 443-5: Circe 456-65 


Shipmates 472- 
Od 48 3 eG Circe 408-95 ae 
Circe 504-40: Od 548-9 (to 3 peraben) 


éCirce’s Magic> Eurylochus 251-60, | 


¢Elpenor 551- Go> j 
Odysseus to shipmates 562-5 
Cimmeria: ee 57-8: nor 60-78: Od 80 
Teiresias 92—6, 100—37: Od: 199-44: Teir 146-9 
Anti I 155-60: Od 164-79: Ant 180-203 
Od 210-14: Ant ar6-24: Od 230 


XI 


_ ii kL j ip ii i il ii i i ct x 4 = F 
es 


¢Heromes> Enipeus (Tyro) 248-52 
Echeneus 344-6: <Alcinous 348-53: } 


acacia Arete 995-41: 
sy site 6 Ale 369-76] 


d 355-51: 
Cimmeria emeniege XI. 376-640 
Agamemnon 405- 
oa (com Helen at Clywmeiincatra) XI 
Agamemnon ee Odysseus 464-5 | 
Achilles s738: 2 cus - 478-86: Achilles 488-502: Od 504-37 | ) 


(Older ae 566-Hoo) Heracles 615-26 (Heroes 630-5) 
aea (continued) XIT 1-453 


Circe 21-7 (Odysseus) ifepiewe 34-5: worridefa: Circe 97-110 7 : 
Od 112-14: Circe 116-41 — $f } AIT 
Sirens. . Ody 154-64: Sirens 184-91: Odysseus 200-21 XII 


<Scyll “and Charybdis: no speeches> 222-59: 
256: wexAtjovTot 21> 
Sun's catile, Odysseus 271-6: Eurylochus 279-93: Odysseus 257-302 
(doreayrvoyv Doe pee. 


(249 gBeyyovTe 


Odysseus 320-9 : All 
(Lampetie &yythos abe meee Tulisser ae Bice: “Zeus 385-8 
<veiezov 392) ypso} V 55-282 


80-132 


133-306 


3977495 


406-466 


467-574 


I—951 


333-376 


376-465 


466-565, 


I-150 


[51-221 


222-373 
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D. ODYSSEUS RETURNS TO ITHACA AND MEETS EUMAEUS 
AND TELEMACHUS XIII-AVI 
Phaeacia : XIII 


epilogue and departure [see above B] 
Ithaca. 6 


ysseus 200-1 
Odvsseus 228-35 (question): Athena (disguised) 237-49 
9 seus (story) 256-86 
(a) Odysseus ile question) 312-28: Ath revealed 291-310 


Od (prayer) 956-60: Ath g62-5 


XIII 


a 


Athena (answer) 390-51: XII 


Athena 375-81: 
Athena 393-415 (intention to disgui ise) 
Odysseus 417-9: Athena 421-8 (disguises Od) 


Odysseus 383-9 
Odpsseus 53-4: Eumaecus 56-70 | 


XII 


Eumacus 37-47 : 
Eumaeus 85-108: 
122-47 
(6) Odysseus (news) 149-64: Eum (Telemachus) 166-go: Od (story) 
192-959 
Eumaeus (rumours) 361-89: Od (wages) 391-400: Eum 4o2-8 


d 115-120 (offers news): Eumacus (Penelope) 
ATV 


Eumaeus a Odysseus (grateful) 441-2 
Eum (welcome) 4.43 


ATV 
Od (cloak) pt) Eumaeus 508-17 


SPARTA AND Pytos AV 1-300 


Sparta. Athena 11-42: Yelemachus Peisistratus 49-55 XV 
Telemachus 64-6: Menelaus ci Pg Telemachus 89-91 

Menelaus (bleesine and gifts) 111-19 XV 

Helen 125-9: Menelaus 151-3: Telemachus 155-9 y 

omen 160-5) Peisistratus 167-0: Helen 172-8: Telemachus 180-1 xv 

Pylos. Telemachus 195-201: Peisistratus 209-14: Telemachus 218-19 XV 


(Theoclymenus (story : no ey 233-55) 

éTel edyeto 2225: Theoclymenus (enquiry) 260-4 = 
Telemachus 266-70 XV 

Theoclymenus (request) 272-0: Telemachus 280-1 


THe Return or Teremacnus; AV go1-AVI 481 


(a) Odysseus 307-24: Eumarus 325-9: Odysseus 341-50 
Eumaeus (news of Laertes and Penelope) 
Odysseus 981-8: Eumaeus (his story) 390-484: Odysseus 486-92 


(6) Telemachus 503-7: Theoclymenus 509-21: Telemachus 513-24 
comen 525-0> Theoclymenus (interprets) 531-4 , 
Telemachus 536-9: Telemachus (to P) 540-3: Petraeus 545-6 
fe) Odysseus 8-10: Eumaeus 23-9: Tel 91-5: Eum 37-9: Tel 44-5 
{d) Telemachus 57-9: Eumacus 61-7: Telemachus 69-89 
Odysseus (indignant at the state of Ithaca) QI-11! | 
Telemachus 115-34: Eumaeus 196-41: Telemachus 146-53 : 
{e) Athena (transforms Od) 161-71, 173-6: Telemachus 181-5: Odysseus 


(revealed) 18 
pears Odysseus (convinces) 202-4: “ 





XV 


AV 


scammed Cs Som (doubts) : 
(d") Odysseus (Phaeacia) : Telem (suitors) 241-7: Odysseus (Athena’s help) 


359-61 
{e') Telemachus 263-5: Odysseus (plan) 267-307: Tel 909-20 
Herald Clee) Saou A «Eumacus hve 938-405 (Penelope silent’ 
) ) Artin 36 a tehet ‘ (plot) 346-50: Amphinomus (warning) 355-7 
ri Oo 


us 435-47 <— Penelope 417-33 <— Amphinomus (warn- 
gets 400-5 


(a) <Athena disguises Od 456-75 Telemachus 461-3: Eumaeus 465-75 


AVI 


AVI 


1-164 


217-328 
539-371 


275-440 


499-333 


I-35 
56-159 
160-184 
185-216 


220-300 


g01=995 


496-356 
1-39 


40-155 


156-189 


- 921-451 


321-451 


452-481 
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E. THE VENGEANCE OF ODYSSEUS XVII-XXIV 
A.  Telemachus 6-15: Odysseus 17-25 (arranging journey to Palace) 


] TT 
Penelope 41-4: Telemachus 46-56 (Penelope prays 59> ebyeto J XV 
Peiraecus 75-6: Telemachus 78-83 
Penelope tor-6: Telemachus 108-49 {journey: reported 
specch of Menelaus 52-40) + XVIT 
Theoclymenus aor, (prophecy) : Penelope 169-5 
y Medon (to suitors) t74—6 


Eumaecus 185-90: Odysseus 193-6: Melanthius 217-32 (strikes se eae 
Odysseus}: Eum 240-6: Mel 248-53 } AVIT 


“ten no speech 2g1—303> Odysseus "BAGS Eumaeus 312-23 | 
3357 


Palace: Odysseus 265-71: Eumacus 273-9: Odysseus 281-9 
j XVII 
Telemachus 345-7: Eumacus 950-2: Odysseus 354-5 


<Athena tells Odysseus to beg 360-68: suitors reply 365-7> 
6tpuve 362: elpovro 368 
(2) Mbelanthius 970-3 
Antinous 375-8: Eumacus opthicee Or era 793-5 
us 406-8 (stool (stool 





‘Telemachus 397-40 
Opymsus 415 sory) AVIT 
Antinous 446-52: Odysseus 454~7 
Antinous 460-1 (stool): Odysseus (protest) 468-76: Ant 478-80 
Suitor tis 483-7 
B. Penelope 494: Eurynome 496-7: Penelope 499- 
Per abe invites es Od) 508-11: Eumaeus soags Tel 529-40 
us sneezes 541 Ve ee er AVI 
—50 (invites umaecus 559-9: 561— 
Penelope eclope 5t Eumaeus 55 ¥ Penelope she Cvwait) | 


Eumaecus 593-7: Telemachus 599-601: Eum (back home) 602-7 


© Jrus: Trus 10-15: Od 15-24: Irus 26-31 
Antinous 36-9 XVIII 
(8) Antinous 43-9: Odysseus 82-7: Telemachus 61-5 


Suitor tis 79-4: Antinous 79-87 (fight): Od 105-7: tls 112-6 3 XVI 
nphinomus 122-3: Odvae: 125-50 | } avi 


Gifts. Penelope 164-8: Eurynome 7O-6: Penelope 178-Bo 
[Penelope 187-265 (after sleep) 201-5: she is beautiful herself 
(compensated) 290-303] 
Penelope 215-25: Telemachus 227-41 
C. Eurymachus 245-9 


oe  (alancing 187-205), 20303 (n0 (no speeches)> 


XVIII 





| Insult. Eurymachus 35 Eurymachus 957-64: Odyssests 389-93 


Bicpmiachios’ (insult) 389-93 XVIII 


 (e) — Suitor tis go1-4: Telemachus 406-9: Amphinomus 414-21 
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1—6o 


178-255 


256-955 


360-367 


369-491 


492-588 


165, 


66-157 


158-345 


346-408 
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Tue Scar XTX 
C. Odysseus 4-13: Telemachus 16-20: Eurycleia 22-5 
Telemachus 27-8 (arms removed): Telemachus 96-40: Od 42-6 ATS 
éAthena present 33-4) 


Melantho 66-9: Odysseus 71-8: Penelope g1—5 
D. sone sr ito Sanh A ey 97-9: Odysseus 107-32: Penelope 124-63 
ud) Odysseus 165-202 (Cretan story) , MIX 
Penelope a us (cloak): Odysseus 221-48 (brooch): Pen 253-6o 
Odysseus 262-307 (news: prophecy of return) 


E. Benepe 309-34 (washing): Odysseus 336-48: Penelope 350-60 
urycleia 969-81 ] 
Odysseus 382-5 (scar> story 393-466 XIX 
Eurycleia 474-5 (recognises him) | 
Odysseus 382-90: Eurycleia 493-8: Odysseus 500-2 
Penelo 509-33 (geese): Odysseus 535-8 
pe (bow) iisater 
Odysseus 583-7: Penelope 589-99 
(maids AX. 5-15) 
Odysseus (soliloquy) 18-21 (balanced by 376-83 Suitor) XX 


Athena 33-5: Odysseus 37-43: Athena 45-5 . 
Penelope (prayer) 61-go0: Odysseus 98-101 Paani} 103: Woman 


jhe bow XIX 


112-19 
Telemachus 129-33: Eurycleia 195-43: Eurycl (to maids) 149-56 | 
Eumaeus 166-7: Odysseus 169-71: Melanthius 17 8 | 


b &, < 





D’. Philoctius 191-6, 199-225: Odysseus ee ee 227-34: Phil. 236-7 xX 
(Eumaeus émgato) 23 
<omen> 240-3; eet Set | 245-6 

Telemachus 262-7: Antinous 271-4: Ctesippus 292-8 

cinsult 299-302'5 xXx 

Cr". Telemachus 300-19: Agelaus 322-37: Telemachus 339-44 
<omen 345-50) 

Theoclymenus 351-7: Eurymachus 360-2: Theoclymenus 364-70 


Suitor tis 37-83 (send Od away) (balances Od 18-21) xX 


Tue Bow XXI. {Description of the Bow 11-41 balances 
Penelope 68-79: Antinous 85-95: Telemachus seen €Od 
cviveve> (axes 120-3): Telemachus 191-5 


Antinous 141-2; Letodes 152-63: Antinous 168-75 [184-5 


Ree (to Melanthius) 176—-Go <other suitors the bo 
Ss rata 195-8: Philoetius 200-2 ¢Eumacus 203) a e 
dysseus 207-20 (Eum and Phil weep> 


Odysseus 228-41: Eurymachus 245, 249-55: Antinous 257-68 


Odysseus 275-84: Antinous 288-310: Penelope 312-19 
Eurymachus 344-57: Penelope 931-42 
Telemachus $44: 


Suitor tis 362-5: eT olemathis 36g-75 
Eumaeus 381: tis 997-400: &AAos THs 402-30 


(Zeus 413) Odysseus 420-30 





I-52 


59-308 


308-507 


508-604 


I-29 


30-184 


185-239 


185-372 


373-394 


1-139 


275-403 
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Tue Kinuino or THE Surrors XXII 


Odysseus 5-7: Suitor tis 27-30: Si teeriae 5-41 
Eurymachus 45-59: Odysseus 61-6: Eurymachus 7o-3 


Telemachus 1o1-4: Odysseus 106-7: Agelaus 192-4: Melanthius 1 Pan? 
Odysseus 151-2 
Telemachus 154-9: Eumaecus 164-6: Odysseus 170-7: Eumaecus 195-9 . 


Odysseus (to Ath) wie Bs gy a 3-23; Athena 226-35: Agelaus 248-54 
eus 2 
Philoetius BB or Leeoe 312-19: Odysseus 221-5 


Phemius 344- po Telemachus 356-60 | Medon 367-70: Od 372-7 
Odysseus (calls for Eurycleia) 341-2: Telemachus 305-7 
Odysseus 41 1- Od; ‘ nae P 
Euryeleta 420-9: eis 431-2 <c. e women 465-73> 
Od 497-48: Telemachus . moan 5 Gear 495-7 73 <Melanthius} 
Odysseus 481-4 (calls for ! aie : Eurycleia 486-9: Od 474-7, 491 


eee eat — ret eet ties 


PENELOPE RECOGNISES Opysseus XXIII 


Penelope (asks for more news) 35 
Eurycleia 41-7 (news): Penelope BB ( (doubts): Eurycleia (scar) 7o-9 


Penelope 80-4 (to hall): Tel 97-103: Pen 105-10 (tests): Oe artes) 
agrees 

ie sia 129-8 (forecast): Odysseus (130-40): tis 149-51 

ous pee Seat : Passone'( ' 

aa 174 ysseus 183-204: Penelope (accepts) 209-30 

ees 248-55: Penelo 257-63: Odysseus 264-84: Penelope 286-7 
‘Odysseus ; story of his Wanderings 300-43) 
(Next day: Odysseus and Telemachus go out 343-72> 


Eurycleia 5-9 vay Penelope cae (doubts): Eurycleia 26-31 (news) 


Tue Surrors 1x Hapes XAIV 1-204 
pp 24-34 ie as 97 [ref. to Nestor 54-6] 
nu Ample Bt I21-go: Agamemnon 192-202 } 
ee to a csaeae 


Laertes XXIV 205-411 
(a) Odysseus (to servants) 214-18 
b) Odysseus (to L) 224-79: Laertes 281-301: Odysseus (story) 303-14 
8 iad ea (revealed) 921-6 
Laertes 32 
Odysseus (scar, trees) 901-44 
(6) Laertes (forecast) 951-5: iiiewus 373-4: Laertes 376-82 


(a) Odysseus (to Dolius) 394-5: Dolius 4oo-5: Odysseus 407 





Tue Env or THe Feup XXIV 412-548 
Eupeithes 426-7: Medon 443-9: Halitherses 453-62: Athena 43 
_ us 478-26 | 
Odysseus 491: Dolius 495: Od 506-g: Tel g11-12: Laertes 519-15 
Athena 519 (Laertes kills Eupeithes 522-3) Ath 591-2: 
, (Zeus thunders 599-40> Athena 542-4 } 


Longer compositions are grouped under brackets before the reference to book and lines. 





AAI 


XXII 


XXIT 


AXIT 


MXIT 


MXIT 


AAV 


AAV 


AXIV 


XIV 


AAV 


N.B.—Jn these tables each pedimental group of speeches has a separate line, ‘The central item is 


Ig 
1-88 
18g—200 


201-271 
272-380 
q01-477 


475-501 
1-79 


Bo-276 


1-204 


214-218 
224-982 


g0b—-4rt 


g02—-5105, 


516-548 


in thaltes. 


Joun L. Myres 


THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1948-9 


Tue present bibliography, which relates to the years 1948 and 1949, follows the same 
gencral lines as its predecessors. Books and articles not accessible to me are marked by an 
asterisk. Once again I ask all scholars who have facilitated my task by sending me copies of 
their works to accept this expression of my heartfelt thanks. 

Death has deprived Greek epigraphical studies in recent years of some of their outstanding 
exponents. Among these I name K. M. Apostolides,’ C. Blinkenberg,? G. F. Hill,’ P. Jouguet,* 
E. Kalinka,® O. Kern,* A. Kérte,? A. Rehm 4 and J. Zingerle.? G. Klaffenbach pays *° a 
warm tribute to the character and work of F. Hiller von Gaertringen, and H. Bengtson *™ to 
that of E, Ziebarth. 


I, GENERAL 


My summary for 1945-7 appeared in JHS LXVII, go ff, and, so far as Egypt and Nubia 
are concerned, in JEA XXXIV. 109 ff. J. and L. Robert have issued ™ two further invaluable 
‘ Bulletins Epigraphiques ’, covering the period from 1946 to the early part of 1949, and two 
volumes of the Année Philologique of J. Marouzeau and J. Ernst deal * with the publications of 
1945-6 and 1947 respectively, while of the Année Epigraphique, edited by A. Merlin, a further 
instalment !* has appeared in RA, aimed chiefly at overtaking arrears caused by the war. Of 
the Archdologische Bibliographie the volume for 1943, edited by P. Geissler, was issued in 1947, 
and a large number of epigraphical discoveries are reported in the Fasit Archaeologici +“ for 1946 
and 1947. Among bibliographies of the works of individual scholars I note those of 
C. Blinkenberg,!® C. Picard," J. Sundwall,!? M, N. Tod ™ and W, Vollgraft.™ 

No further instalments of the JG or the [Cret have appeared, but J. Stroux gives*® a 
welcome assurance of the continuation of JG under the auspices of the Berlin Academy and 
the expert direction of G. Klaffenbach. To L. Robert's Hellenica no fewer than four volumes ** 
have been added, the main contents of which will be briefly noticed in their appropriate 
places, and J. J. E. Hondius has edited vol. X of SEG (see below, p. 26). 

The Oxford Classical Dictionary contains a short article ** on Greek Epigraphy by M. N. Tod, 
and one ** on the Greek Alphabet by J. W. Pirie; I do not know C. Ricci’s essay 24 on how to 
interpret an inscription. B. D. Meritt gives an account ** of the inscriptions copied by Francis 
Vernon in Greek lands in 1675-6. P. Amandry summarizes ** the damage sustained in the 
war by the epigraphical collections in Athens and Thessaly. 

In the field of language and literature I note G. V. Vitucci’s discussion *’ of the Country 
Dionysia in Attica (below, p. 29). P. Friedlander, with the collaboration of H. B. Hoffleit, 
edits ** a collection of 259 Greek inscriptions in verse (of which forty-one, though once inscribed, 
have survived only in the literary tradition), arranged according to their metrical form, with 
a commentary which deals primarily with form, metre and literary affinities: the present 
volume covers the period prior to the Persian Wars and will be followed by three more, dealing 
with epigrams of the classical, Hellenistic and Roman Imperial periods. Vol. IV of Robert's 
Hellenica bears the sub-title ‘ Epigrammes du Bas-Empire’. M. Guarducci examines ™ a 
couplet (Kaibel, Epigr. Graeca, 198) dwelling on the sadness of an early death, which occurs 


© Ob. 20.9.42; XVIT. 466. uM Mil, Pi “17 Acta A aT an 
+ On ea tes ee UXT 4 Mil. Picard, ix £f. Acta Ac. Abo. XV. 1 ff. 













| . a | , 18 An Address presented to M,N. Tod (Oxford, 1948), 11 Ef. 
= “aps 18,10,.48; CRAL 1948, 539 f., Num Chron 1949, en varia C. G. Volleraffoblat (Amsterda: : 1948), 
Proc. 7. | Jae 179 ff. 7 
« Chron. d'Eg. XXIV. 975. AZA LIV. 134. ® AFP LXX. 915 f.; cf. Mur. Helv. VI. 
4 Ob. (5.6.46; Gnomon. ext ant ff. -- a IV-VIL, Paris, 1948-9, cf. REG LXIL. 93 OB 
* Gnomon, XVIII. 124 £. 7 Gnomon, AXL. 179 £. = Oxford, 1949, 927 ff. Thid. gg. - 
+ Ob $1.7 | : * Ob. 27.2.47. © Anales Inst. Lit. Cldsicas, IL. 5, ff. 
a Cae > Dele Fine gage hte ig ViTE. e159 f. 
Hist. rs, CLE hewn Be ” F 7 LXXI-H, 383 £. ' Dioniso, VIL. 210 -ff., 912 ff. 
B RBG LXL. 197 ff, | “lt ee * Epi , University of California Press, 1948; cf 
i XVII, XVII, Paris, 1948. | Cl, Weekly, XLII. 158 AGA LIV, tat f, BCH PXXIIL 
RA XAVIIL. 180 fi, * Florence, 1948, 1949- 482 ff., REG LXIL. 95 f., Mus. Helv, V1. 232, JHS LXEX. 103 
a5 © C. Hoeg, C. Blinkenberg, 16 ff; cf REG LEXI. 94.” * Rio Fil LXXVIt. 118 ft. | pies 
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with slight variations in many epigrams, and traces its origin to a certain KepeAAaiog pavticpyns, 
probably a Cyprian. A. Wilhelm adduces ** epigraphical examples of the word évopacti, 
which he substitutes for the unintelligible év1 4véyomn of Lycurgus, Leocr. 9, collects * numerous 
illustrations of the use of a prepositional phrase in place of a simple genitive, and adds * 
to Greek lexicography a number of words found in inscriptions. G. Risch surveys * the scope 
and value of dialect-geography with reference to ancient Greece. G. Bjérck, investigating the 
meaning of els dor’ aléivos, quotes 34 the phrase wpditos T&v arr’ aldvos yupvaciapynsavtTov from 
a dedication at Pachnemunis (Sammelb. 176), and similar phrases are collected ** by M. N. Tod. 
Epigraphical evidence also enters into H. W. Parke’s examination ** of the word Sexerretwo, and 
K. Latte’s discussion 7 of the political terms Snpevetv, wapertopaytiobar and Saocactan is based 
almost wholly on their use in inscriptions. 

Even more valuable are the contributions made by epigraphical studies to the political, 
military, social and economic history of the Greek and Greco-Roman world. Here I mention 
only works of a general character, leaving those which deal with specific localities to later 
sections of this review. H. Bengtson’s admirable Einftihrung in die alte Geschichte ** contains a 
brief account of inscriptions as sources for ancient history (pp. 113 ff.) and a useful bibliography 
(pp. 123 ff.). Vol. Il of M. N. Tod’s Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (GHI) ™ comprises 
108 texts, with historical commentary, ranging from 403 to 323 B.c., as well as the relevant 
portion of the * Parian Marble’, A, Aymard devotes two careful studies *° to the titulature of 
the Macedonian kings, whose official title, BaoAevs MaxeSoveov, implies a national royalty 
and is used to enhance the prestige of their position; he stresses the profound effect on Greek 
political ideas and speech caused by Alexander, who, though he did not create the idea of 
personal monarchy, carried it to its highest pitch. A third edition has appeared ™ of 
H. Malcovati’s collection of Augustus’ works, and V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones have 
rendered a valuable service to students of ancient history by their selection of Documents 
illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius,“ excluding those relating to the administration of 
Egypt; of the 366 documents (inscriptions, coins, papyri, and a few passages from literature) 
here presented eighty-one are Greek or bilingual inscriptions. I call attention to J. H. Oliver's 
review “ of E. Groag’s two works on the Imperial officials of Achaea (cf. 7HS LXII. 53, 
LXVIL. 92), which offers some addenda to Groag’s lists, as well as valuable historical notes, 
based on inscriptions, on some of the officials in question. M. Launey’s Recherches sur les armées 
hellénistiques ** also draws largely on epigraphical materials. M. N. Tod contributes to the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary brief accounts of Greek interstate arbitration (pp. 77 £) and of 
Greek clubs and societies (pp. 204 f.), both derived mainly from epigraphical sources, as 1s also 
an article #5 in which he considers the record-breaking spirit of the Greeks and its verbal 
expression. G. Fohlen studies ** some professions (including those of professors, students, 
doctors, poets, actors, musicians and priests) recorded in Greek metrical epitaphs, and 
W. L. Westermann investigates 47 the mopapovt, of manumissions, which he regards as a 
‘general service contract’. H. I. Marrou’s important work on ancient education “ draws 
largely on Greek inscriptions in its account of the Hellenistic period. L. Robert makes 
considerable additions ® to his collection of monumental evidence for gladiatorial contests 
in the Greek world. Many inscriptions, too, are cited in the third edition ® of J. J. Bachofen’s 
Das Mutterrecht (see index, pp. 1168 f.}. In the field of economics I note S$. J. de Laet's 
exhaustive work entitled Portortum,™ which pays special attention (pp. 356 ff.) to the customs- 
tariff of Palmyra (OG/ 629), 1. A. Meletopoulos’ discussion ™ of the transaction of trpadeng éri 
Nice, attested both by literature and by inscriptions, and M. N. Tod’s article * on the obol, 
following his previous discussions of the kollybos and the chalkous (cf. JHS LXVIT. 92). In 
the sphere of chronology two notable contributions relate primarily to Attica and are mentioned 


29 Witten, Stud, LXI-1. 68 0 Ibid, 172: 17. timp, Cactaris Anguiti eperum fragmenta *, Turin. 
33 P. Kretschmer-E, Locker, Riickliwfiger Worterbuch, a Ox oid . 194g. a” A9P LXIX, 434 ff. 
G83 if. . “ Paris, 1940, " CO XLII. 105 
3 Mfus. Hele. VI. 19 ff. 4 Franc, XLVI. 72 ff. a Afdlanges de ta Société T oulowsaine dl” ¢tudes classiques, 1.87 11.; 


® CO XLUL 111 8.; cf. Symd. Oslo, XXVIT, Qo. cf. REG LXI. 139 f. | 
** Hermathena, LX XI. 82 ff. ‘t Journ, Fur. Pap. 11.9 ft.; cf. REG LXII. 97. 
#1 eGon, Nackr. 1946-7, 64 f.; cf. REG LXI. 140. “ Histoire de ['édueation dans ['antigait¢, Paris, ‘ot 
™ Munich, 1949. | r 8 Hellenica, V. 77 11., VIL'126 Fj cf REG LAIT. 93. 
8 Oxford, 1948; cf. Cl Phil XLIV. 262f, JHSLXAVIM. = Basel, 1948. } 

161, Gnomon, XAT. 264, REG LXIL. 92, DLE LALX. 498 ff. . Bruges, 1949. 
© REAL. 232 ff., Rev. Hot. Droit, AXVIT. 479 : ef. aS Toke, TV. 41 ff. | 

REG LXL. xv £, ACH LXXITT. sho. 3 Num Chron 1947, 1 ff.; cf REG LATI. 98. 
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below (p. 25). Greek inscriptions play a very minor part in F. de Visscher’s Le régime romain de 
la moxalité,** and a somewhat larger one in vol. II of R. Taubenschlag’s The Law of Greco- 
Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri,®® which deals with political and administrative 
law. 

Religion is an omnipresent element in Greek life, public and private, and our knowledge 
of the ancient world is immeasurably enriched by the light thrown by inscriptions on the 
religious beliefs and practices of the Greeks, as is illustrated on almost every page of this survey. 
F. Sokolowski examines ** the nature of the Hellenistic ruler-cult, which, he argues, is not 
essentially an aberration of the religious sense due to Oriental influence, but a purely Hellenic 
recognition of the services rendered by the kings to the welfare of their subjects. In his 
posthumous work, Lux perpetua,** F. Cumont (to whom a tribute is paid ™ on pp. vii ff.) examines 
the Greek and Roman conceptions of ‘ le grand mystére de Pau-dela’*. R. Dussaud deals 
with new occurrences in Phoenician texts of the god Hauron, identified in Egypt with 
Harmakhis, and comments on G, Posener’s view ® that Hauron was the name given by 
Syrians under the New Empire to the Sphinx. J. Gray also discusses ® this Semitic divinity, 
who makes his last appearance in Delian inscriptions as the god Auronas of Jamnia, seeing in 
him primarily a healing god akin to Asclepius and Eshmun. O. Eissfeldt compares ® the 
monogram of Christ with a Phoenician emblem of Hermes. 

From religion we pass to artand architecture. Inscriptions play a minor role ® in G, Bovini's 
account of Roman portraiture from Trebonianus Gallus to Probus, and an all-important one 
in J. Marcade’s fruitful investigations on various sites, undertaken in the preparation of a 
comprehensive work on Greek sculptors’ signatures; he deals ®4 fully with the traces at Delos, 
Tanagra and Oropus of the third-century Athenian bronze-caster Parthenocles, and publishes 
some results of his researches at Epidaurus and Delos (below, pp. 35, 43). R. Martin discusses 
the evidence for the fourth-century Athenian sculptor Praxias (below, p. 45), and 
M. Squarciapino’s work on the school of Aphrodisias opens ®* with a collection of the signatures 
of that city’s sculptors, found there or elsewhere. Epigraphical as well as architectural evidence, 
notably that from Delos, is reviewed in O. A. W. Dilke’s article ** on the cavea of the Greck 
theatre, in which some technical terms are interpreted (pp. 130 f.) and special attention is paid 
to the use of wooden seating (pp. 148 ff.) and to the provision of seats of honour (pp. 165 ff.). 
O. Weinreich’s detailed study of ‘ Epigramm und Pantomimus’ includes ®7 re-editions of three 
Greek epigrams, from Rome, Delphi and Cotiacum respectively, of which the last two are of 
doubtful relevance. G. Townsend publishes * two fragments of tapestry of the fifth century 
A.D., now In the Boston Museum, bearing the names Aciévucos and *Api&6vn. 

Following my usual practice, I refer briefly here to inscriptions on earthenware, excluding 
those appearing in works primarily concerned with ceramics and those mentioned below in 
their geographical context. K. Peters publishes ** two Panathenaic amphorae in the Pelizacus- 
Museum at Hildesheim, and D. Calabi calls attention 7 to another, discovered at Labranda, 
J. D. Beazley publishes * an Attic lekythos of ca. 470, showing a boy reading a scroll inscribed 
‘Eppty deiSco and discusses eight other representations on vases of inscribed scrolls : he also 
gives the first publication ™ of seven Panactian fragments, of which all hut one bear inscriptions, 
and discusses ** the * Rosi krater ’, an Attic r.f, bell-krater, once in Rome but now lost. A lost 
rf cup by Duris is the subject of a note *4 by M. Robertson, and the * Amasis potter * of a brief 
comment *° by R. M. Cook, while O. A. W. Dilke examines 7¢ a b.f. vase signed by Sophilus, 
portraying a sixth-century stadium. To D. von Bothmer we owe a new account 77 of an 
Attic b.f. neck-amphora of 575-59 B.c., now in Boston, representing the arming of Achilles, to 
T. B. L. Webster a discussion * of an inscribed kalyx-krater in New York, dating from 
the early fourth century and representing a scene from Attic comedy, and to P. E. Corbett an 
examination ™ of a r.f. bell-krater of the same period inscribed with the name Leonidas. 
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V. Grace devotes an interesting article ®° to standard pottery containers, their form and their 
stamps, estimating the number of stamped handles now in collections as approaching 100,000; 
she also describes ©! fourteen whole Rhodian jars, the largest collection known, once in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, now in the Ringling Museum of Art at Sarasota, Florida. 
A new amphora in the Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest, is published ®* by Z. Oroszlan. 
D. M. Robinson's collection of Greek gems includes ® three inscribed objects—a bronze ring 
from Boeotia (p. 316), a red sard gem from Athens (p. 322) and a gnostic amulet, also from 
Athens (pp. 322f.). C. Bonner publishes ** a jasper pendant in the Brummer Gallery bearing 
an cight-lined inscription of the Ophite Gnostics, comments ** on a magical amulet from 
the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, II. 475 ff.), and supplements *° J. Keil’s recent publication 
(cf. JAS LXVIL. 93) of a remarkable copper amulet, probably from 5. Russia, now in Vienna. 
In an article on tomb-groups, probably of the fourth century a.v., from Tyre and Galilee, 
D. B. Harden publishes 8? a Roman glass bow! from Syria or Palestine, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 

The second, greatly enlarged, edition * of A. D. Trendall’s Handbook to the Nicholson 
Museum in Sydney (cf. JHS LXVII. 95) remains practically unchanged so far as Greek 
inscriptions are concerned. 

Two works of outstanding importance deal with the orngin and development of the 
alphabet. D. Diringer’s The Alphabet,** of which a second edition has already been called for, 
has an even wider scope than the title suggests, for its first eleven chapters deal with non- 
alphabetic systems of writing, including among others the cunciform, hieroglyphic, Minoan, 
Hittite, syllabic and quasi-alphabetic scripts, while the last ten chapters discuss, infer alia, the 
_ origin of the alphabet, the South Semitic and Canaanite alphabets, the Greek alphabet with 
its offshoots, the Etruscan, Italic and Latin alphabets. G. R. Driver's invaluable Semitic 
Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet °° deals in its three main sections with (a) the cuneiform 
scripts, (6) alphabetic writing, and (c) the origin of the alphabet, with special reference to 
Phoenicia, Sinai and Egypt, the South Semitic and Ugaritic alphabets, the Greck alphabet 
(pp. 171 ff.), the names, forms and order of the letters, and the time and place of the invention 
of alphabetic writing. A. C. Moorhouse’s Writing and the Alphabet (London, 1946) I have not 
seen. RB. Dussaud criticizes *! M. Dunand’s views, expressed in his Byblia Grammata,” on the 
history of the Phoenician script, claiming that * les scribes giblites méritent certainement qu’ 
on leur attribue invention de l’alphabet’ (p. 50), and is answered * by Dunand. Other 
valuable work has been done in the study of the Greek alphabet in particular. M. Falkner 
deals "4 with the early history of the Greek script, a subject discussed ® also by R. Harder, who 
regards the Phoenician alphabet as having been taken over as a whole by the Greeks about 
the beginning of the first millennium 8.c., and R. M. Cook’s account of Ionia and Greece from 
800 to 600 B.C. deals ®* briefly with the Ionian alphabet. R. Carpenter restates,** summarily 
but forcefully, his view of the derivation of the Greck alphabet from the Phoenician in the 
second half of the eighth century s.c. Harder also examines *8 in detail Greek stoichedon 
writing, which he renames ‘ Rottenschrift ’, and C, Wendel makes some use of inscriptions in 
his work Die griechisch-rémische Buchbeschreibung,” which has a long note (p. 133) on the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet and a description (pp. 18 ff.) of the earliest Greek libraries. 
L. H. Jeffery has made careful studies of the Corinthian tofa*®® and the Cretan 
letter $2" 

In the forefront of those who have contributed to the study of the Minoan scripts are 
J. L. Myres and J. Sundwall. The former criticizes’ the method and conclusions of 


B. Hrozny’s two articles (cf. JAS LXVII. 95),' and himself suggests *°* an arrangement of 
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the signs of the linear scripts A and B based on their forms and origins in place of Hrozny’s 
system, which follows the alphabetical order of the phonetic equivalents which he attributes to 
the several signs; Myres also publishes 2° a boustrophedon hieroglyphic inscription on an 
eight-sided Minoan sealstone in the Ashmolean Museum. Sundwall discusses further the 
tablets ?°* from Hagia Triada and the ‘ throne- and sceptre-sign ' 1°? on the Cnosian and 
Pylian tablets, and attempts 1° to determine the sounds of certain signs of Linear B. A note- 
worthy article * by A. E. Kober summarizes the present state of our knowledge of the 
Minoan scripts (pictographic, linear, mainland and Cypro-Minoan), indicating necessary 
corrections and supplements and briefly stating the chief theories advanced; the conclusion 
reached is that ‘any discussion of the possibility of ultimate decipherment is premature’ 
(p. 103). T. B. Jones assigns "° sound-values to a number of signs on the basis of his belief 
that the characters of Linear B which agree in form with characters of the Cypriote syllabary 
have the same phonetic values in both, and suggests a method of determining the sounds of 
other Minoan signs. N. Platon reviews 1 G. P, Carratelli’s work (ch. JAS LXVIT,. 95) and 
also two contributions of K.tistopoulos to the solution of the problem, and S. Marinatos 
discusses *"* at some length Hrozny’s theories and results. E. Peruzzi deals 3 with ‘some 
incomplete groups from Hagia Triada’ and examines the phonetic values of certain Minoan 
linear signs in an article 4 in which he refers to a fuller treatment in his *Aporlaciones a la 
interpretacion de los textos minoicas™5 W.T. M. Forbes reads,"'* on the basis of the Cyprian 
syllabary, the Cretan linear inscription on a vase from Eleusis dating from the thirteenth 
century B.c., in which he discovers a Greek text. E. Schertel attempts "7 to solve the 
fascinating riddle of the Phaestus disk, F. Chapouthier publishes ™* a clay ‘ roundel’ from 
Mallia inscribed in Linear A, A. Xenaki draws attention 1° to sixteen tablets, probably from 
Cnosus, in the Giamalakis Collection, inscribed in Linear B, and surveys of a more general 
nature and wider scope are contributed by C. D. Ktistopoulos on ‘ L’énigme minoenne ’, 12° 
G. Klaffenbach on * Schriftprobleme der Agiis ’, # and G. E. Mylonas on ‘ Prehistoric Greek 
Scripts’. Two articles, entitled “O Sigxes tis Ooiotod and Mapernpryoes tives eri tis 
Hivedikiis yAwoons, have been submitted in 1947 and 1948 by Ktistopoulos to the Athenian 
Academy, but are not yet, so far as I know, published. 

A new interpretation of the early alphabetic inscriptions from Serabit in the Sinaitic 
peninsula is proposed 1? by W. F. Albright in the light of the researches of the American 
expedition which recently investigated the site.124 


IL. Attica 


_ H. A. Thompson reports on the epigraphical results of the American excavation of the 
Agora in 1947 "5 and 1948; 1** in the former year 120 new inscriptions were unearthed, 
bringing the grand total to 6079, In the latter 35, including some of especial interest. The 
work of publication proceeds with commendable promptitude and consummate ability, notably 
in B. D. Meritt’s article 17 comprising sixty-four texts, which, with one added by 
A. G. Woodhead, are usefully indexed (pp. 61 ff.). D. M. Robinson publishes #8 a summary 
of a lecture dealing with some recently discovered Attic sculptures and inscriptions. B. D. 
Theophaneides gives 12° a brief account of numerous inscribed objects of marble, bronze 
and earthenware, mostly from Attica, added to the National Museum at Athens in 1930-32, 
some of which had already been reported, and clsewhere ™° also we learn of recent acquisitions 
of the National, Epigraphical, Acropolis and Piraeus Museums. Ina welcomesecond edition 1! 
of J. Kirchner’s Jmagines Inseriptionum Atticarum G. Klaffenbach leaves the selection practically 
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unaltered (no. 11 is added and the former no. 123 omitted), but adjusts the order in accordance 
with chronological requirements and makes important bibliographical additions. To H. Pope 
we owe a useful, though admittedly incom plete, list 4° of foreigners named in Attic inscriptions, 
arranged under 241 ethnics; each entry is accompanied by reference and, so far as possible, 
by date. In an article on the Altar of the Twelve Gods M. Crosby examines 133 the epigraphical 
evidence for their cult,—J¢ I*, 410. 64, I1*. 2640 (which she assigns to the fifth century), 
II*. go, 112, 114, 2790, 4564, 5065. N. I. Pantazopoulos deals,'** in the light of recent 
discoveries, with the sources for the Attic law of corporations, summing up his findings in the 
political, social and religious spheres, and W. 5. Ferguson adds ™* three supplements to his essay 
on the Attic orgeons (Harv. Theol. Rev. XX XVII. 61 ff.). A work of outstanding importance 
for chronology i is that of W. K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens** in which, 
starting from the investigation of double dates, the authors maintain the correctness of Aristotle's 
statement (*Aétr. XLIII. 2) about the rigidity of the prytany-calendar, and that not only for 
his own day, but throughout the fifth, fourth and third centuries; after stating the facts and 
problems of the Attic calendar (ch. 1), they deal successively with the periods of the ten, 
twelve and thirteen tribes (ch. II-V), ending with an examination of the fifth-century prytany- 
calendar (ch. VI). A list of inscriptions cited (pp. 111 ff.) indicates by an asterisk those in 
which a new reading or restoration is proposed. Pritchett also discusses ™? the evidence for 
dates preserved in terms of the Athenian calendar and of some other local calendar, and studies 
* the history of the particular schematic lunar calendar which has come to be associated with 
the Athenian civil calendar’ (p. 235), referring to W. B. Dinsmoor’s tables (*PAPS LX XX. 
95 ff.) for equating Julian dates with days in the Athenian civil calendar from the nme of 
Solon to 100 B.c. | 

[/G I2.] The number of ostraca used in fifth-century éotpaxogpopin grows rapidly; 
all will be published shortly by E, Vanderpool, A. E, Raubitschek and_ R. 5. Young. In an 
interesting survey Raubitschek gives their total number as 1502, of which 1280 are from 
American excavations; no fewer than 535 bear the name of Themistocles. Vanderpool 
devotes an article ™* to some ostraca naming twenty-two men almost or wholly unknown, 
examines (pp. 405 ff.) a group of sherds bearing names but probably not of the same nature, 
and gives (pp. 408 ff.) a list of the names and numbers of * political * ostraca known by the close 
of 1946. In 1947 further 524 came to light ™° in the valley between the Acropolis and the 
Hill of the Nymphs, including a single group of 491. Special interest 1s evoked by the abusive 
metrical inscription on a sherd given against Aanthippus, Pericles’ father; this 1s discussed by 
Raubitschek,"™* ©. Broneer,** and E. Schweigert,'™ each of whom seeks to determine the 
sense of the puzzling terms dAatepdv and trpvtavelov (or tputdveiov). Among recent 
ceramic finds H. R. Immerwahr publishes ™* a r.f. cup by Duris showing a wine-cellar and 
inscribed tpmx6otuAcs (referring to price rather than to capacity) together with the inscriptions 
on a small r.f. kylix atributed to Duris, now in the Fogg Museum, and M. T. Mitsos ™* two 
sixth-century sherds found near the Olympieum, one of which records the visit of a Cyzicene. . 

New inscriptions are few in number and mostly of moderate interest. L. H. Jeffery 
publishes **° thirty-two fragments belonging probably to two closely related documents of 
ca. 510-480 8.c., regulating offerings made in the City Eleusinion; twenty-cight of these, all 
very fragmentary, were found in the Agora excavations, and three others are JG I*. 898-9 (here 
re-edited on pp. 95 ff.) and I". 529. The history of Athenian sacred law is traced back (pp. 
106 ff.) from 399 to the time before the Persian sack of Athens, through three periods represented 
respectively by (a) JG [*. 845, [1*. 1357¢, 6, and Agora fragments, (4) JG I*. 849—4 and Agora 
fragments, and (c) JG I*. 840, 842. B. D. Meritt edits!" three fragments, one of a sixth- 
century metrical epitaph, the second of a fifth-century votive, the third of a sculptor’s signature 
of ca. 403 B.c., and M. Lang *** a drum-shaped t.c. well-head, also from the Agora, with a 
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sixth-century graffito fo[6]y1ov mpéx(r)[os] and the name EtwAés. D. M. Robinson 
publishes 1° two inscriptions of ca, 525 B.c. found in the deme Icaria, one a grave-epigram and 
the other a dedication to Dionysus and Pythian Apollo. <A late fifth-century grave-stele 
from Athens bears 48° the name ‘H@aiotijs Xios. 

Vol. X of the SEG,'* edited by J. J. E. Hondius with the collaboration of A. E. 
Raubitschek, deals with 493 Attic inscriptions prior to 403 8.¢., recording fresh discoveries 
made since 1928, together with additions and corrections (some of them otherwise unpublished) 
to previously known texts. From it are excluded votive inscriptions from the Acropolis, which, 
to the number of 393, receive an exhaustive and superbly illustrated publication '* from 
Raubitschek with the assistance of L, H. Jeffery. Another work of the first importance 1s 
Athentan Tribute Lists, 11,1 by B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery and M. F. McGregor, who bring 
up to date the materials comprised in vol. 1, published in 1939, re-editing the texts of the 
quota- and assessment-lists, together with twenty-five relevant decrees (D 1-25), including 
five (D 12, 13, 20, 24, 25) derived from literature or papyri, and greatly increasing the 
testimonia, Special attention is paid (pp. 61 ff.) to the decree (D 14) imposing upon 
the Athenian * allies’ a uniform system of weights, measures and coinage, the terms of which 
are carefully scrutinized in an article 84 by E. S. G. Robinson, who approaches the question 
from the namismatic standpoint. In an interesting note !*5 on the proxenia as an instrument of 
Athenian imperialism and the corporate responsibility of allied cities for the death of Athenian 
citizens or mpdéfevor, R. Meiggs examines JG I*. 27, 28 and 56, proposing a new restoration of 
27. 16F. 

Besides the inscriptions already mentioned, the following have received special, notice; 
I denote them by the numbers they bear in JG I*, adding in brackets those of SEG X. 

1 (SEG 1). M. Guarducci accepts !®* in general Meritt’s text of the ‘ Salaminian Decree’ 
(cf. JHS LXV. 66), but restores [KAepdyos] in 1. 1, and [kal teJAév, xaOdorep in 1. 2; she 
dates the decree between 508 and 500 B.c. 

19, 20 (SEG 7, 68). A. G. Woodhead gives #7 a revised text of the Athenian alliance 
with Egesta, accepting Raubitschek’s assignment to 458-7 .c. (cf. JHS LXVI. 97), and re-edits 
20, in which he sees a treaty of ca. 433-2 between Athens and Halicyae on the same terms as 
that concluded with Egesta. a 

26 (SEG 18). B. D. Meritt offers }* a new reading and restoration of this alliance with 
[Tols peréyoot tés] MuAclas dcrafon, dating it ca. 458 B.c. 

54 (SEG 47). A. Wilhelm restores "5 ll. 6-12 of this decree relative to public works. 

66 (SEG 31). W. P. Wallace, arguing that Athens had no public seal until just before the 
middle of the fourth century, examines 1° the evidence of II. 11-18 of the ‘ Decree of Clinias ’. 

7o (SEG 84). Meritt defends 1" his treatment of this proxeny-decree against the 
criticism !8 of J. and L. Robert. 

76 (SEG 110). E. Will seeks * to show that Il, 1-46 of the ‘ Eleusinian Decree’ were 
passed in 448 as part of Pericles’ plan for the maintenance of the League, that after the Peace 
of Nicias Athens took steps, on Lampon’s motion, to restore the status quo ante and settle the 
oo and that the old text about émapyai was added to this ensemble and published in 
full. 

92 (SEG 45). Wilhelm suggests 1*4 new restorations in Il. 3-11 of the second * Decree of 
Callias’ in place of those adopted by Wade-Gery and Meritt (Hesperia, XVI. 283 f.). 

95- A. G. Woodhead proposes 15 a restoration of this decree which, if correct, rules 
out any date prior to the spring of 416 for the ostracism of Hyperbolus. 

113 (SEG 127). E, Gjerstad comments !** on this decree in his account of the history of 
Cyprus in the classical period. 

120 (SEG 133). Meritt re-edits 17 this fragmentary decree of 408-7 B.c., 
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146. Woodhead revises 1° the text of this proxeny-decree, dating it ca, 411-10 B.C. and 
referring it to a citizen of Chalce rather than of Chaleum. 

166 (SEG 96). Meritt calls attention '* to the chronological implications of Wilhelm's 
revision of this fragment (cf. JAS LXY. 68). 

gt ff. (SEG 146 ff.). He adds 17° a fragment to quota-list 33 (now known to be really 37) 
of 418—7 B.c. 

913 (SEG 213). He reaffirms 1"! his restoration of Il. 173-9, but now regards Dorotheus 
as secretary of the BouAn, not of the Tapia. 

324 (SEG 227). Pritchett and Neugebauer examine 17* these accounts as evidence for the 
fifth-century prytany-calendar, revising the text of Il. 21-2, 24, 27-46, 58-9. 

330 (SEG 241). Meritt adds !*7 a new fragment to Hesperia, IIT. 47 f£., which forms part of 
this sale-list of the property of the Hermocopidac. 

a72 (SEG 268, 270). In a posthumous article, edited by L. B. Holland, P. H. Davis 
discusses 174 the Erechtheum building-record and proposes a restoration of 372 F. 

761 (SEG 318). In an article on the Altar of the Twelve Gods M. Crosby comments 174 
on the votive epigram on the altar of the younger Pisistratus, which figures '’* also among 
T. J. Cadoux’s testimonia for the carly Attic archons (see below, SEG $52). 

838-40, 842-5 (SEG 346-8). For L. H. Jeffery’s treatment of these fasti sacri see above 
(p. 25), as also for JG I. 529, omitted from JG IT’. 

879 (SEG 3682), 880. These stones are discussed ‘77 by O. A. W. Dilke in his essay on 
the cavea of the Greek theatre. 

923 (SEG 400a). A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios deals 178 with this text in connexion 
with the sanctuary of Map (below, p. 31). 

g41 (SEG 412). Meritt re-edits **" this casualty-list of ca. 450 B.c. 

SEG 38. F. Sokolowski discusses 8" the lex sacra from Paeania, agreeing with Peek’s 
interpretation of tee as a local adverb, explaining the appearance of the priestess of Hecate, 
and claiming that the festivals named in the /ex were public and of special interest to the 
authorities of the deme. 

SEG 64. In a supplement to his essay on the Attic orgeons (cf. JHS LXV. 61) 
W. S. Ferguson deals ™ in detail with the decree relative to the cult of Bendis, of which he 
offers a restored text. 

SEG 319. M. Crosby’s article on the Altar of the Twelve Gods includes "* an examination 
of Leagros’ dedication to them. 

SEG 952. She also deals ™ with the archon-list, assigning 522-1 to Pisistratus: the list 
is also carefully considered 4 in T. J. Cadoux’s valuable work on the archons from 682 to 

81 B.C. 
: SEG 461. E. Vanderpool, G. P. Stevens and D. M. Robinson re-edit "°° the epigram of 
the warrior Croesus (cf. JHS LXVII. 96), found at Keratea, date it ca. 540, and discuss its 
connexion with the Anavyssos kouros and that in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

SEG 463. G. D. Androutsopoulos reports * the discovery at Marathon of this archaic 
epitaph. 

(iG If?.] Of new inscriptions from the Agora later than 403 B.c. several call for special 
mention. A. G. Woodhead edits ? a mutilated decree of ca. 994 granting rpofevia and eepyecia 
to some Jalysians and referring to a stele destroyed émi Ta[v tpiaxovta]. W. 5. Ferguson 
deals 1** fully with a fragmentary decree of the tribe Acamantis, which he restores, dates in the 
spring of 302 and interprets as relating to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the ouvéSpiov of the Hellenic 
League, and the discharge of Athenian soldiers who had fought in the Peloponnesian campaign ; 
J. and L. Robert, while accepting the reference to Demetrius (whose name is not preserved) 
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and the date, criticize '*® Ferguson’s method and conclusions, and propose a different restora- 
tion, especially in Il. g-13, which gets rid of the ouvéSprov and the release of Greck troops by 
special concession of the ruler, B. D. Meritt edits 1° a decree of the year of Gydenor (244-3), 
honouring the orréjvon of Diomedon’s archonship (247-6), which is chronologically valuable 
as giving the name and deme of the secretary of Cydenor’s year, and so leading to a revision 
(p- 13) of the archon-list for 247-6 to 242-1 B.c. In the light of this discovery Meritt restores 
(p. 4) the preamble of a decree ™ passed on the same day, dates flesperia, VII. 115, in 244-3, 
not in 232-1, and shows that this is the preamble of JG II*. 766, to which he also assigns 
Hesperia, XVI, 158 f., and an unpublished fragment; we thus get (pp. 5 ff.) a far fuller text of 
this ephebic decree. Two alternative restorations of a mutilated decree ™ of Philoneos’ year 
(246-5) are offered (pp. 7 ff.), and an apparent confusion in the secretary-cycle is avoided by 
reading ‘Ytr[copeus in place of *YB[aSns as the secretary’s demotic. W. K. Pritchett 
publishes ™> a list of the fpnBor of the tribe Oineis, which he dates ca. 330 B.c., 
H. A. Thompson ™ the inscribed base of a statue of the philosopher Carneades erected in the 
Stoa of Attalus by two of his pupils, Attalus and Ariarathes, subsequently Kings of Pergamum 
and Cappadocia respectively, who call themselves simply demesmen of Sypalettus, and 
A. E. Raubitschek 1° the base of a herm from the Eleusinion by which Appius Saufeius 
honoured the Epicurean Phaedrus, tév tavtod [kaS]nyntiv. Meritt also publishes ?"* for the 
first time portions of eleven decrees (nos. 1, 2, 4) 5, 7-10, 12-14; no. gis specially noteworthy), a 
mutilated treasure-list (no. 16), three boundary-stones (nos. 18, 20, 21; 18, of ca. 400 B.c.), 
reads [htepov] Knpiod PAccavridos []petpias), a sculptor’s signature (no, 27), nine honorary 
or votive inscriptions (nos. 26-9, 31-5; in 29 17 of guTropot honour Antipater, otpatnytoavTa 
TO EBS[opov) gi trols dtrAciras Kal Tpovonfev[ta ths] T&v éumpdépuv dopadsias ral 
o«[Thplas]), and twenty-six epitaphs (nos. 34-49, 51-64); he also corrects or restores known 
texts in the light of new evidence available and adds fresh fragments to several published 
stones (see below), and edits ™ a tomb-epigram copied at Athens by Sir George Wheler. 

N. M. Verdelis publishes ™ two interesting documents found in 1942 in the Roman 
Agora,—a letter written after July, av. 201, by Septimius Severus and Caracalla to the 
TlaveAAtviev on learning from the archon that some athletes Too ay@vos Katagpovijoavtes 
TapétrAcvooy Tas “Adijvas, and the title on a statue-base of Trajan, erected between 97 and 102 
by Claudius Atticus as high-priest. E. Vanderpool, tracing Pausanias’ route in the Agora, 
gives °° the editio princeps of an inscription, cut on a bastion of the Acropolis, which helps to 
identify the Panathenaic Road. To M. T. Mitsos 2°! we owe our knowledge of a number of 
ceramic inscriptions, a grave-stelc, a columella, a fragment of a fourth-century inventory, and a 
leaden weight, all found in excavations S. of the Olympieum, as also of two epitaphs (nos. 1 5, 21) 
and a tantalizing fragment (no. 22) of a stele inscribed rravopteo[tiyy - - -] torerrov (cf. JG 112. 
4215) in the Epigraphical Museum: he also publishes *°* for the first time an honorary 
inscription (no. 26) and two epitaphs (nos, 25, 30) in the same Museum, and ten epitaphs from 
various Athenian sites, T. A. Arvanitopoulou 2% three metrical epitaphs engraved on one stele 
and a grave-columella, and A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios *°4 a similar columella and a bronze 
juror’s ticket in the Stathatou collection. From Attica comealsoa tomb-relief in the possession 
of the Marquess of Londonderry, described 25 by H. Clifford Smith, and a marble throne at 
Broomhall, Scotland, which, C. Seltman suggests,*°© may have been made for Demetrius 
Pohorcetes on the occasion of the Pythia of 290 B.c. D. M. Robinson publishes several 
discoveries made in various parts of Attica,—a relief 297 of 400-350 B.c., found at Cynosarges 
and now in the Agora Museum, bearing a dedication to Heracles, two fourth-century grave- 
stones * from Paeania (Liopesi), a decree 2 of the deme Icaria honouring its demarch, a 
fourth-century epitaph *'° from Keratea, confirming the location of Cephale, and three 
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mortgage-stones ™! of the same century found near Sunium, at Anavyssos and at Vari 
respectively, of which two are in the Agora Museum. N. C. Kotzias edits the latter part of an 
honorary decree *!2 set up in the precinct of Dionysus at Gargettus and a fourth-century 
dedication 2" and a grave-stele from Lamptrae (Koropi). D. Pallas *** reports a fragmentary 
Christian inscription from Salamis, M. T. Mitsos*® an epitaph from Brauron, and 
G. D. Androutsopoulos *!* a mortgage-record from Marathon, while at Rhamnus new 
discoveries have been made 2"? which still await publication. 

B. D. Meritt reports 2% on the copies of Attic inscriptions made by F. Vernon in 1675 and 
1676; these include nine new texts (pp. 216 f.), of which no, 8 is an epigram on the base of a 
statue of a Koopntis erected by his sons, and better copies of /G II*. 1967, 3136, 3507, 3531; 
6299, and, above all, 1100, which Meritt re-edits in full (pp. 221 ff.). J. Hevelius’ copies of 
Athenian inscriptions (p. 227), one of which is apparently new, are of little value. 

Marked progress has been made in: the reading, restoration and interpretation of texts 
previously known, to some of which new fragments have been added. M. ‘T. Mitsos joins =" 
2101 + 2105, 2014 + 2144, 2212 + 2134, 2206 + 2146 (= 2266), and adds one or more fresh 
fragments to 2120 (from which he excludes frs. g and n), 2177, 2206 + 2146, and corrects or 
annotates 5325, 5736, 5871, 5999, 6132, 6154, 6513, 7365, 8137, 8826, 9528a, 9552, 101614, 
10612, 10867, 111674, 12404, and 12912. As evidence for the cult of the Twelve Gods 
M. Crosby ‘cites 22° JG II*. 30, 112, 114, 2790 and 4564, all of the first half of the fourth century, 
and 2640, which probably dates from the fifth; a seat in the Theatre was reserved for the 
iepels ScoSexar Sedov (II*. 5065). A. Wilhelm examines #21 the evidence for Dionysus "EAcutepevs 
in II. 4182, 5022, and restores the epithet in 223. 7 and 410. 39. G. V. Vitucci discusses 
the evidence, archaeological, literary and epigraphical, for the Country Dionysia, arguing that 
dramatic contests flourished in the demes independently of the City festivals; he studies the 
relevant inscriptions for the ten demes where such contests are attested, especially I1*. 1008, 
1O1T, 1186, 1198, 1200, 1210, 1227, 3024, 3992-5, 3095-8, 3100-1, 3103-4 and g106-9. Ina 
discussion of the jpocSpic in the Athenian Theatre O. A. W. Dilke deals *** with inscriptions 
of the fifth and later centuries indicating the occupants of certain seats or blocks. J. H. Oliver 
reconstructs 2%4 the stemma of two interrelated Athenian families, the Statii of Chollidae (for 
whom our main evidence is II*?. 3704) and the Flavii Glauci of Marathon, paying special 
attention to two poets, Sarapion (a Stoic friend of Plutarch) and T. Flavius Glaucus ITI, 
philosopher, rhetor and poet, who flourished a.p, 235-65; the former was the author of the 
carmen de officiis medici moralibus, here (pp. 245 f.) re-edited with an added fragment, and the 
inscription on the front of the * Sarapion Monument (I1*. 3796 ++ 3631), here (p. 243) revised, 
while to the latter Oliver assigns (pp. 248 ff.) II*. 3632, 3661-2, 3709, and perhaps 3816. 

J. Travlos discusses **5 the topography of Eleusis, and in partic ular of its gates, in the light 
of a fourth-century inscription (Kourouniotes, "EXevowioxe, I. 189 ff.). O. W. Reinmuth’s 
detailed study **¢ of the relationship of ephebate to citizenship in Attica rests almost wholly on 
the evidence supplied by ephebic inscriptions. J. H. Oliver examines *** the appearance in 
inscriptions of patrons who in the Roman period gave financial aid to Athenian tribes: the 
earliest case is that of Tiberius Claudius Atticus and Vibullia Alcia ca. A.p. 120 (L1*. 1079-4 = 
Dow, Prytaneis, 121), and II?. 39597 gives further examples. Oliver draws up a list (p. 304) of 
tribal &ravupoi known from a.p. 138 to ca. 240. J. A. Notopoulos publishes *** epigraphical 
notes on (a) tribal affiliations of foreigners in ephebic lists, (6) names ending im -105 and -15, 
(c) the rarity of alphabetical order in name-lists, and (d) alphabetic numeral signs; the first of 
these is criticized #2* by Reinmuth. Ina valuable review ™° of E. Groag’s two works (cf. JHS 
LXII. 53, LXVII. 92) on Roman Imperial officials in Achaea J. H. Oliver corrects, restores 
and annotates a number of epigraphical records, the most important of which are noted below. 
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To A. E, Raubitschek we owe three specially noteworthy articles. Discussing *! the family 
and career of T, Flavius Sophocles of Sunium, he restores, by the aid of IT*. 3952-4, the 
dedication of his statue (II*, 9552), erected at Eleusis ca. a.v. 75, dates 4749 between a.p. 75 
and 100, and 1992 about A.p. 20, restores 4487 and 3274, comments on $540 and 4457, and 
traces back the family to the second half of the fourth century B.c. He also adds ** from 
epigraphical evidence to our knowledge of Phaedrus (ca. 138-7o B.c.), head of the Epicurean 
School at Athens in Cicero's time, whose family can be traced at Athens to the end of the third 
century B.c.; he restores I[*. 1008. 125, showing that Phaedrus was an ephebe in 119-8, and 
3899 (pp. 98 f.), engraved beneath a statue of Phaedrus erected probably by T. Pomponius 
Atticus, Cicero’s alter ego, and 3897 (to which a fragment is added), erected by Cicero’s friend 
L. Saufeius, and publishes (pp. ror f.) a fragment, found in the Agora, of the base of a herm of 
Phaedrus set up by Appius Saufeius, and 3513, a statue-inscription which describes QO. Caecilius 
Pomponianus Atticus as &JKovoThy [tod DalSpov]. In an essay ** on ‘Commodus and 
Athens" Raubitschek unites II*, 1796, 1800 and a new fragment, and re-edits Il. 1-12 of this 
prytany-list of a.p. 186-7 (of which he restores Il. 39, 41) with an opening reference to 
Commodus naming a hitherto unknown archon; he re-examines (pp. 280 ff.) and improves 
the texts of the other lists of the same group, viz. JG II*. 1792 (dated 187-8 and restored by 
Oliver in Hesperia, X1. 61), Hesperia, XI. 59 fF. nos. 25 (dated 188-9) and 27 (of the same date), 
to which he adds Hesperia, IV. 49 f., XI. 57 f. no. 23, 1G II?. 1807, and a new fragment; nos. 
24 and 26 probably belong to the same date. These name Commodus as archon in 188-9 
and perhaps as joviyvpiapyns in 187: later he was archon of the Eumolpidae (IT*. 1110 = 
SIG 873, to which a new fragment is added on p. 285), and addressed two letters to the Athenian 
yepousia ca. 180-4 (II*. 1112), in which Raubitschek restores (pp. 285 f.) the Emperor's title. 
Of a further letter, written in 187, the prescript is restored (p. 287) from IT*, 1109, $412 and 
three unpublished fragments, while 2771, EM 10006—7 and an Agora fragment belong to a 
text which mentions a number of high officials, probably envoys to Athens. 

In the field of chronology substantial progress can be reported. To the work of Pritchett 
and Neugebauer I refer above (p. 25). E. Manni re-examines 2*4 the evidence for the archons 
of the third century 8.c. and draws up tables (pp. 75: 79 f.) of those who held office from 2g2—1 
to 200-199. S. Dow discusses *5 the post-Sullan archons on the basis of IT2. 1716 (q.v.). 
J. A. Notopoulos dates “6 the creation of the tribe Hadrianis in A.p. 126-7, connecting it with 
Hadrian’s visit to Athens in autumn 124 and spring 125, and its incorporation in the tribal 
cycle in 127-8, and the same scholar devotes a detailed article 27 to the operation of Ferguson's 
Law under the Empire (pp. 2 ff.), the secretaries of the tribal cycles (pp. g ff.), the chronology 
of archons in and after Commodus’ reign (pp- 19 ff.) and of other archons (pp. 24 ff.), that of 
the prytany-lists of 165-6 to 209-10 (pp. 22 f.) and of other inscriptions (pp. 41 ff.), ending 
with impressive tables showing the tribal cycles, changes proposed in the dates of inscriptions, 
and new readings and restorations proposed in no fewer than thirty inscriptions. A note of 
caution is sounded *38 by J. H. Oliver, who also deals 2° with two Athenian archons, Domitius 
Aristacus (Hesperia, XI. 65) and -tius Arabianus of Marathon (II*. 1824; of. 1078, 1830, 
Hesperia, XI. 67). 

In addition to those already mentioned, the following inscriptions in JG If? call for notice. 

10 (GHI 100). A new fragment of this important historical document, found 2*° in 
Aegina, is in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 

20 (GHI 109). E. Gjerstad discusses "1 this decree in his account of Cyprus. 

32, 36. In his inquiry into the corporate responsibility of allied cities for the death of 
Athenian citizens and mpdfevor R. Mciggs examines 242 32. 9-14 and 38. 1-5 (SEG X. gg). 

133 (SIG 199). In I. 29 of this decree for a Sestian Wilhelm substitutes 243 ry arlfel 
otparyoivre for tov Ail uevdppoupoy ?]. 

141 (GHTI 139). Wilhelm comments *4* on II, 30 ff. of the decree for Strato of Sidon 

(cf. JAS LXVITI. 101), A. Aymard **5 on the unusual phrase tov 2i5é5vos PaoiAéa (I. 11), and 
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W. P. Wallace 24* on the oWpBoda (1. 19) designed to facilitate diplomatic relations between. 
Athens and the Sidonian king. | 

204 (SIG 204). Wallace claims ** that this decree de cippis terminalibus contains (1, 40) the 
earliest indubitable reference to the public seal of Athens. 

223 (SIG 227). Wilhelm restores *"* [’EAeuSepécos] in Bl. 7. 

236 (GHI 177). 1. Calabi discusses * the nature of this pact with Philip II, restoring in 
ll. 3 f. év Tols Spxois in place of Ev th elprvT or TH cuppery ica. 

304,604. M. Mitsos unites **° these two fragments, 

4ro (SIG 289). Wilhelm restores *** in ll. 2-9 Kol ol Té&v GAAev Gedv Kal of Sexe 
feporror joi, and in II. 39-40 Arovucoly Tou "EAcufepécos], where the epithet was deliberately 
erased, probably on the defection of Eleutherae. 

6o4. See 304. 

766. For Meritt’s re-edition of this ephebic decree sec above (p. 26). 

g15. See below under Prylanets, 40. 

g41. Wilhelm assigns *°* this to a Cean inscription (JG XII (5). 596). 

977. See below, p. 33- 

978. A newly found prytany-decree helps to restore #53 this honorary decree. 

g8q. See below, p. 33- 

roog. See below, p. 35- 

1006. A new fragment from the Agora enables Meritt to re-edit *°* Il. 88-117 of this 
ephebic decree and list. | 

1013. M. Crosby publishes *** a fruit measure from the Agora such as is described in 
Il. 18-29, 63-7 of this regulation de mensuris et pondertbus. 

1073-4. J. H. Oliver revises *°* the text of Il. 2-26 of this decree (Dow, Prytaneis, 121) for 
Tiberius Claudius Atticus and Vibullia Alcia, and thinks that Il. 12 ff. record the earliest 
endowment to relieve a tribe of the expenses of its tpuTtaveic. 

1100, See above, p. 29. 

1126 (SIG 145). G. Daux calls attention **’ to his corrections *** in Il. 4, 14 of this 
Amphictionic law, and in Il. g-r10 restores Spvupt Téa yjeypappéveov and GAAo 7). 

1130. On this Cretan decree (/Cret. Il. xxx. 3*) see the comments *™ of H. van 
Effenterre. 

1134 (SIG 704). Wilhelm discusses *°° the text, especially Il. 16 ff., of the Amphictionic 
decree honouring the Athenian xowév tv teyvrtév, of which copies survive from Athens 
(1134) and Delphi (below, p. 38), and dissents from Daux’s strictures on it. 

1277 (SIG 1099). A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios tentatively assigns *®! this decree to 
the temple of Mijtnp Tapa TO Papafpov. 

1632. J. S. Morrison discusses *** three passages (Il. 25 ff., 299 ff., 336 ff.) in this navy-list, 
and examines the meaning of several naval technical terms. 

1639-53. In J. Tréheux’s essay * on Delos under the protectorate of the Amphictions 
(403-314 B.C.) these tabulae Amphictionum Deltacorum supply an important part of the avail- 
able evidence. J. Coupry points ?*4 to the mention of a troypapperteds of the Athenian 
Amphictions at Delos in 1635, 175, restores imeypappereve 6 NarjuorKAyjs in 1653. 4, and 
maintains the existence of this official in the middle and second half of the fourth century 8.c. 

1672. L. Deubner examines *** the meaning of dvaxropov and "EAsvaiviov, dealing 
especially with the Eleusinian accounts of 329-8 B.c. 

1706. Meritt reads *** "Agnv. for "Atv. in I. 73 of this archon-list. 

1716. 5S. Dow combines 7*? 1716, re-edited by him in A 7A XXXVII. 578 ff., with a new 
fragment from the Agora (cf. Hesperia, V. 42), which is of importance for the names and dates 
of archons from 87-6 to 53-2 B.c. 

1766, 1771. Meritt re-edits *°* the heading of the prytany-list 1771, of which fragment a 
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has been rediscovered in the Agora, and calls attention to Raubitschek’s suggested assignment 
of 1771 to 1766 (Ffesperia, XIT. 62). 

2017. A. W. Parsons restores °* [émi Gpyovtos T. OA. Mavtaivou in |. 5 of this ephebic 
list; for this archon see Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII. 26 f. 

2033. O. W. Reinmuth traces **® the relationship between ephebia and citizenship in 
Attica with special reference to this list. 

2318-25. I know E. Cavaignac’s study of the fasti of the fifth-century Attic theatre 
only through the summary **! of J. and L. Robert. 

2327. L. Robert explains *** the phrase ZAaBov 16 Ka[voiv]. 

2581. Meritt publishes *"* an early fourth-century 6pos otjyertos, companion-piece of 
Hesperia, VILL. 79, and thinks that these are probably 25814, 6; a third identical text, hitherto 
assumed to be 25814, is in Berlin. 

2640. M. Crosby dates *"4 this epigram in the fifth century. 

2686, 2689, 2693, 2723, 2735, 2747. I. A. Meletopoulos’ essay on apaoig éml Avocet 
includes *7° an examination of these records and references to other relevant documents, and 
also of Hesperia, X. 54. 

28330. Meritt re-edits 77* this prytany-dedication with an added fragment. 

2947. W. 5S. Ferguson comments 777 on this honorary inscription in the supplement to 
his work on Attic orgeones. 

3194, 4210. J. H. Oliver, discussing the career of Aemilius Juncus, restores *7* ll, 4, 5 of 
the archaistic dedication 3194, and refers to 4210 as our main source. 

3233. Meritt has rediscovered *** this stone, copied by Fourmont. 

3275. A new fragment of this Claudian inscription has been found *%° at Rhamnus. 

3539. In |. 1 of this honorary inscription Meritt suggests **1 *Avtiratpov instead of 
AloAicove. 

3597- J- H. Oliver examines ** the services rendered to four Attic tribes by Tiberius 
Claudius Atticus. 

3606. G. D. Androutsopoulos reports ** the discovery at Marathon of this hymn 
celebrating Herodes Atticus’ return from exile. 

3695. J. H. Oliver gives *8“ a fuller stemma of Ulpius Eubiotus Leurus. 

3793, 3819. A. E. Raubitschek comments **5 on these memorials of the Katiny nts 
Alexander of Phalerum. 

3818. L. Robert deals ** with the career of the fifth-century Athenian sophist Plutarchus, 
called in one epigram (4224) p8eov tains copiotts, in another (381 8) Paoiteus Adycov, 
distinguishing him from the homonymous proconsul praised in JG VII. 94—5 and named in an 
Attic Christian epitaph (JG IIT, 9513). 

4059. In]. 6 Oliver restores **? Keotiou Aoyy[elvou]. 

4106. In. 2 he suggests ** "Ag- or Ma]xcviov. 

4157 Raubitschek restores * ka®nynthv in |. 3 of this inscription on a statue-base of 
C. Sulpicius Galba. 

4176. Oliver interprets °° MM- (1. 5) as M(uoias) M(oxeSovias) ["A{yeclas)]. 

4196. He comments *! on this honorary inscription, to which Meritt has added % two 
new fragments. 

4210. See 9194. 

4223. L. Robert quotes ™ the epigram in praise of the proconsul Theodorus, who in the 
reign of Theodosius evGiKxins dyavijon otSce TaveAAtveov coopera Kal tréAlas. , 

4224. See 3818. 

4226. Robert sees 4 in the Probus honoured in this couplet the proconsul Anatolius 
Petronius Probus, praetorian prefect of Illyria in a.p, 367-75. 
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4321. Meritt gives ** a fuller text of this votive epigram, based on Wheler’s copy. 

4471, 4472 + 4495. M. T. Mitsos joins *°* 4472 and 4495, and so is enabled to complete 
4471. 

4511. Oliver identifies °°? [L]upus and Proc[ulus] (I. 10). 

4546. G. Bakalakis discusses °° this basis as a work of art. 

4962 (SIG 1040). S. Eitrem illustrates *** this /ex sacra from papyri and from inscriptions 
of Epidaurus (/G I'V*, 424-5) and of Gythium (JG V (1). 1179). 

5659, 9941. Mitsos unites °° these portions of an epitaph. 

7466, 11119. Androutsopoulos records ™ the finding of these epitaphs at Marathon. 

9531. Meritt revises *" this text, rediscovered in the Agora. 

gg41. See 5659. 

10097. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios corrects ** the reading of this epitaph. 

10258. M. N. Tod substitutes?! [éy(or &&) Mupi]votwrms for [2eAiJvotvTns in this 
epitaph of an Athenian citizen. 

11119. See 7466. 

11120. L. Robert discusses *°* the four epigrams on the grave ofa proconsul, Democrates, 
stressing his 6ikn, and Oliver points out *°° that he was not a native Athenian. 

12268, 12376. Mitsos unites *"? these fragments of an epitaph. 

12449. Robert re-edits *% this gladiator’s epitaph, which is really Eretrian (JG XII (9). 
860 

ak G. Bakalakis examines 2 this tombstone as a work of art. 

IG IU. 3513. See JG IT*. 3818. 

Some other inscriptions, not included in JG II*, call for mention. M. Guarducci 
studies 32° the history of the Salaminian yévos on the basis of the documents published by 
W. 5. Ferguson in Hesperia, VOL. 1 ff. Meritt dates 2" Hesperia, VII. 11 5, a fragment of 
IG I1*. 766 (g.0.), in 244-3 8.c. A. Wilhelm, discussing an Athenian outpost in the Hellespont, 
studies *" the inscribed base of a statue of Chabrias (Hesperia, IX. 314 ff.) and his campaign in 
the spring of 375, restores in the second crown [&v “Hoaotica] and in the third [ot otpar jooran 
ol éy t[n Aljavrécn ta [2v “EAAnomé]vtan oluppay)eod[uelvor. Robert examines *™ the 
decree for Adimantus of Lampsacus (Hesperia, IX 348 ff), and in |. 12 substitutes év ‘loGylois 
for TO fy "lo@uén, and the same decree is discussed *“* by W.S. Ferguson. For Hesperia, X. 54 
sec JG I1*. 2686. A. Aymard, dealing ™® with Toulouse in Roman times, treats Hesperia, X. 
92 ff. (cf. JAS LXV. 71), a dossier relating to QO. Trebellius Rufus of Tolosa. In the light ofa 
newly found decree Meritt restores *"* a formula in Il. 27-8 of Hesperia, X. 282 f. (= JG IL*. 
977, Dow, Prytanets, 88). Ferguson accepts**7 a restoration proposed by Meritt in the 
sacrificial regulation of two cult-groups (Hesperia, XI. 282 ff). Meritt substitutes *" ot Gv 
etxcapov ft for év té touTraviKédd: in Hesperia, XIII. 258, Prytaneis, 91, 93 (= JG IL*. 1004. 
17) and 96. A. W. Parsons discusses *"* the dedication of the Library of T. Flavius Pantaenus 
(Hesperia, XV. 233), a member of a philosophic family, and dates it between A.p. 98 and 102. 
Meritt assigns to JG II?. 766 (g.v.) a fragment published in Hesperia, XVI. 158 £.; he also 
adds *° a new fragment to a prytany decree (Prytaneis, 40), of which JG II*. 915 forms part, 
and re-edits the whole text, restores 3*" Il. 19-20 of Prytaneis, 88, and alters the restoration of 95, 
ll. 8-9, and 96, ll. 98-9 (= JG II*. g89. 20-1). He further revises ** the preamble of a decree 
published by Pritchett and himself (Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 25), suggests alternative 
restorations of a decree of 246-5 p.c. (ibid. 22), and modifies * the restoration of ll. 7-9 of a 
decree published by W. Peck (Aerametkos, II]. 4). W.5. Ferguson doubts *4 Wilhelm’s restora- 
tion (cf. JHS LXVII. 105) of a decree (AM LXYVI. 221 ff.) for Demetrius 6 péyaos and his 
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interpretation of péyas as * big’, not ‘great’, and comments ™5 on an orgeonic decree (ibid. 
228 ff.). H.W. Parke discusses °° the terms of the oath purporting to have been sworn by 
the Athenians on the eve of Plataea, and G. Daux **7 and J. and L. Robert *** draw attention 
to the fact that im editing this text (GAY 204) M. N. Tod overlooked Daux’s correction of 
TabiAoyov to tTagiapyov in |. 25. 


III. THe PELtoponnese 


[iG IV.] L. Robert discusses *** fully an epigram of Agcina (JG IV. 53), inscribed 
beneath a statue of Pan which adorned the Movgeiov of Ampelius, proconsul of Achaea in 
A.D. 359, and compares other epigrams claiming that certain gods or animals had deserted 
their normal haunts for buildings or extolling the justice of high officials. 

M. T. Mitsos publishes **° a new epitaph from the Isthmus. At Cortntn several inscribed 
theatre-seats have come to light.*** A. N, Stillwell’s account ** of the Potters’ Quarter includes 
a bronze bowl dedicated to Aphrodite (pp. 23, 115), an inscribed strigil (p. 119) and a number 
of inscribed moulds (pp. 84, 94, 98 ff., 102, rog ff.) and vases (pp. 12, 21, 23, 29). 
O. Broneer ** and $. 5. Weinberg *** publish some pottery with incised or painted texts and 
four stamped amphora-handles from the 8. Stoa, and Weinberg describes **5 four loom-weights 
of the fourth and third centuries B.c., while elsewhere ** finds of pre-Roman tiles stamped 
émi ZevoAc and of inscribed vases are reported. L. Robert throws light 7 on the puzzling 
abbreviations used in a Corinthian name-list (Corinth, VIII (1). 11), and L. H. Jeffery 
examines ™* the use of the straight iota in Corinthian local inscriptions found in Corinth itself or 
elsewhere (Calydon, Delphi, Dodona), and suggests that ‘ whereas the straight iota was 
undoubtedly used during the sixth century by various states whose alphabets were kindred to 
that of Corinth, it did not appear in Corinthian epichoric until the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C.” (p. 208), M. Guarducci appeals ™*® to the famous archaic drachma-dedication 
from Perachora (SEG XI. 223) in her article on the tripods, lebetes and obols of Gortynian 
Inscriptions. 

A. K. Orlandos reports 9 the finding of a series of masons’ marks on stones of the 
BouvAcuTnpioy at Sicyon. The sole extant decree of Phlius I mention below (p. 42). Near 
Nemea G. D, Androutsopoulos has discovered * an archaic statue-base with a boustrophedon 
inscription in the Corinthian script, including the sculptor’s signature [Mi ?]idbes. 
M. T. Mitsos edits *"° five new inscriptions of Cleonae,—three epitaphs, two contiguous stones 
from an exedra bearing the names of the Emperors L. Septimius Severus and his son M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, and a fragment of an Argive honorary decree; he also unites 343 JG IV. 532 and 537 
from the Heraeum, restores *"* the decree JG IV. 498, which he assigns not to Mycenae but to 
Argos, and publishes “45 a dedication by cuprdto to Artemis ‘Wpaia from the Artemision 
between Nemea and Argos, and an interesting agonistic record 74° from Arcos of victories 
won in the latter part of the third century B.c. by a runner who was, inter alia, five times 
victorious in the SiavAos at the Isthmia, B. D. Meritt extracts ™"7 from Vernon's diary a 
dedication copied at Argos in 1675. W. Vollgraff makes a notable contribution to Argive 
epigraphy in his revision and exhaustive discussion ™“8 of the famous document (SIG 56 = 
GHI 33) recording the intervention of Argos between her two Cretan colonies, Cnosus and 
Tylssus; he also examines the fragment of the same document found at Tylissus (JCret I, 
pp- 307 ff.). L. Robert corrects and interprets *” a late Argive epigram praising the justice of 
Callippinus, a fourth-century governor of Achaea, and S. Eitrem independently suggests #59 a 
similar change of punctuation and sense, while R. Paribeni proposes 351 a new restoration of 
an inscription found in the Argive theatre and relating the reconstruction of some building 
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destroyed by fire (BCH LXVIII-IX. 397 ff). At Oenoe, on the road from Argos to 
_ Mantinea, Mitsos has found a fifth-century boundary-stone* H.van Effenterre comments * 
on the historical value of a decree of Mycenae for Protimus of Gortyn (JG IV. 497) and of a 
list, found at Hermione, of soldiers from western Crete sent to aid the Achaeans (ibid. 729). 
Wilhelm examines and restores *54 the two copies—one from Hermione (AM LIX. 47 ff.), the 
other from Epidaurus (JG IV2. 75)—of the frontier-arbitration between those states; his main 
conclusion is summarized and challenged °°" by L. Robert, who will discuss this and other 
boundary-demarcations in a forthcoming work. Robert also interprets *°* a late epigram of 
Troezen (JG IV. 787) as relating not to the governor of Achaea in a.p. 380, but to a citizen 
benefactor otherwise unknown. M. Launey gives™" a greatly improved reading and 
restoration of a second-century dedication (JG IV. 854 = OGI/ 115) set up at Methana in 
honour of Ptolemy VI Philometor by an eminent Ptolemaic officer, Eirenaeus of Alexandria, 
known also from inscriptions of Thera and Delos. J. Marcadé, investigating the sculptors’ 
signatures found at the Asclepieum of Epmaurus, discusses *** (1) a group of Argive sculptors of 
the Hellenistic age, viz. GedSapos Tlépov (whose name replaces the [’E]6[eA]av6pos TT - - of 
IG TV2. 69g), Ariston son of Ariston (following an honorary dedication, defaced and previously 
unread), Toron son of Apellion (whose date and career are fully examined in connexion with 
a new example of his signature), and Xenophilus son of Strato (on an unpublished base) ; 
(2) Timodamus son of Demetrius of Athens (whose name occurs, though hitherto unobserved, 
in JG IV*. 630, and must be substituted for Timomachus in 232); (3) the AiGoxotros I'imagorus, 
now first known, and (4) the inscribed base of a funerary statue, probably of the second 
century B.c. W. Vollgraff examines and restores * an Argive proxeny-decree of the fourth 
or third century B.c., probably for a doctor (JG I'V*. 69), recently re-edited by M. T. Mitsos 
(cf. JHS LXVII. 106). To Wilhelm’s treatment of [V*. 75 I refer above; he also makes **° 
a fresh suggestion for solving a problem raised by one of Isyllus’ poems (IV*. 128. 41 ff.). 

UG V.] A.M. Woodward makes a contribution *“ of the utmost value to the epigraphy 
of LAconra in an article in which, as the result of further study and of the new discoveries of 
1924-8, he corrects, restores, dates or annotates more than a hundred Spartan texts, chiefly of 
the Imperial period, in JG V (1); specially noteworthy is his treatment of 3 (pp. 209 ff), 22 
(pp. 211 ff.), 44 (pp. 219 ff), 754 + 78 + 81 (pp. 228 £), 105 + 106 (pp. 233 ff), 111 
(pp. 235 ff.), 121 (pp. 239 f.), 164 (pp. 244 f.), 172-5 (pp. 246 ff.), 239 + 253 (pp. 250 f.) and 
519 + 582 (pp. 253 f.); in an appendix (pp. 257 ff.) he deals with foreigners as eponymi at 
Sparta in the second century a.p. B.D. Meritt finds ** in the diary of Francis Vernon, who 
travelled in the Peloponnese in 1675, two unpublished inscriptions of Sparta, one of them 
honouring the Emperor Claudius II, and better copies of JG V (1). 151 and 452. The list of 
contributions to the Peloponnesian War in relation to Cretan history (JG V (1). 1 = GHI 62) 
_and the possible reference of a Spartan epitaph (JG V (1). 723) to the Cretan League of "Opeion 
are discussed *“ by H. van Effenterre, and H. I. Marrou’s essay *** on the age-classes of the 
Spartiate youth makes full use of the abundant epigraphical evidence. In connexion with the 
proconsulship of Ampelius L. Robert examines **5 epigrams from Amyclae and Sparta (rid. 
455; 729) and an edict (BSA AXVI. 225 ff.), while J. H. Oliver remarks *** on the date of 
Paulinus’ correctorship recorded in V (1). 538. 13 f. Two dedications to Demeter and Kore, 
discovered at Kalyvia Sokhas, 5.W. of Sparta, are provisionally published *** by J. M. Cook. 
_ T. R. 5S. Broughton identifies *** the C. Julius of an inscriptton from Gythium (/G V (1). 
1146. 22 = SIG 748. 22) with the subsequent dictator, and dates his visit to Gythium as legate 
of M. Antonius Creticus in 73-2 B.c. 5. Eitrem, discussing the oracular function of the Sun, 
appeals ** to an inscription of the same city (JG V (1). 1179), and O. A. W. Dilke examines **° 
the sense of ikpix in the regulations of the Caesarea and Euryclea (E. Kornemann, Newe 
Dokumente, 10). An archaic bronze disk dedicated to Thvémedg at Thornax in Cynuria is 
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edited 971 by T. A. Arvanitopoulou, and a small votive altar from the same region by 
K. A. Rhomaios.272 F. de Visscher comments 373 on a passage in the regulations of the mystery- 
cult at Andania (JG V (1). 1390. 75 ff. = SIG 796. 75 {E.). 

Passing to AncaptA I note Dilke’s use *** of inscriptions in his discussion of the tpoc6pic 
in the theatres at Tegea, Orchomenus and Megalopolis. M. Guarducci publishes *7* a well 
preserved and interesting Argive decree of the late fourth or early third century B.c., renewing 
friendship between Argos and Pallantium, recording a successful Argive mission to Polyperchon 
to request the release of Pallantine prisoners of war, and granting to the Pallantine envoys the 
titles of mpéfevoi, evepyeto, and OeapoSéxa: of Nemean Zeus and Argive Hera; in the 
commentary the Argive dialect, constitution and calendar receive special attention, as well as 
the history of Pallantium. No less valuable 1s a decree of Elatea in Phocis, discovered at 
Stymphalus and edited *** by M. T. Mitsos, thanking and honouring the Stymphalians for the 
hospitality shown to the Elateans in exile, for their effective intervention with the Achaean 
League and the Romans to secure the return of the Elateans to their home, and for the aid 
given them in overcoming the difficulties encountered in their re-establishment there. The 
document, dated about 190-187 B.c., contains important historical information about both 
Stymphalus and Elatea; the contemporary history of the latter city as here reflected 15 
examined 377 by A. Passerint. H. van Effenterre has a note *** on the date of a Tegean list 
(IG V (2). 34), probably of mercenaries. Tiles stamped ’"AckAcmot have come to light 3" in the 
French excavation at Gortys. 

(iG VI.] T. J. Dunbabin deals **° with an early fifth-century document from OLYMPIA 
({eOl 22) relating to Megarian exiles settled at Selinus, J. H. Oliver re-edits ™! the distich 
({oOl 457) inscribed, with the consent of the Olympic Council, on the monument erected at 
Olympia by the Athenian poet T. Flavius Glaucus, and L. Robert comments ™* on an epigram 
of the third or fourth century A.p., in which the Phigaleans celebrate the justice of a provincial 
governor (/eQ/ 481). A. C. Chatzes gives * a revised copy of, and additional notes on, an 
archaic /ex sacra found near Patrae (AF 1908, 5 ff). 3 


IV. GENTRAL AND NorTHERN GREECE 


(1G VII.] Among the inscriptions copied *" by F. Vernon in 1675 at MEGARA are 
iG VII. 77, 94 and 95; these last two, laudatory cpigrams for a certain Plutarchus, are 
examined “* by L. Robert, who distinguishes their hero from the Athenian sophist of that 
name (JG I1*. 3818, 4224) and sees in him a Roman proconsul (perhaps mentioned in JG III. 
3513) of the reign of Constantius. J. Marcadé publishes ** the signature of Parthenocles, 
hitherto unobserved on the base of a portrait group at the Oropian Amphiaraum (AE 1925, 
42 no. 153). O. A. W. Dilke examines 7 the evidence for the wpocSpi« in the Oropian 
theatre, and B. D. Theophancides records **4 the accession to the Athens Museum of a bronze 
weight from the Amphiaraum and of a late grave-relief from Delium. 

From Bororra there is more to report. W. K. Pritchett examines *** the double dating 
of a proxeny decree of Tanagra (JG VII. 517), J. Marcadé re-edits ° the inscription on a 
Tanagraean statue-base (ibid. 563) signed by MapSev[oxAfjs], and W. M. Calder revises 32 
the text of the Christian poem from that site (cf. JHS LXVII. 107), which he dates ca. A.p. 400 
or a little later and ranks ‘ among the major inscriptional sources for the early history of the 
Eucharist’; H. G. Blomfield adds ** some further comments. A. Plassart edits 2 nine 
proxeny-decrees, whole or fragmentary, found by P. Jamot at Thespiac, together with two 
honorary inscriptions, one of them for Q. Braetius Sura (cf. JG 1X (2). 613), who in 87 B.c. 
fought the Pontic army in Boeotia. L. Robert cites 24 two Thespian epigrams, one praising 
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the culture and rectitude of Vettius Agorius Praectextatus, proconsul of Achaea between 362 
and 364, the other (JG VII. 1855) erected in the Vale of the Muses in honour of a proconsu! 
whose name is lost. To a Thespian metrical epitaph (tid, 1881) A, A. Papagiannopoulos- 
Palaios adds a new fragment and re-edits ®* the whole. In her article on tripods, Iebetes and 
obols at Gortyn M. Guarducci discusses ®* some items in an inventory from Chorsiae (cf, JHS 
LIX. 259). Meritt publishes 7 a fragmentary text copied by F. Vernon, probably near 
Thebes, Wilhelm discusses ®* the erasure of the name of King Demetrius in JG VII. 2419 11 14 
(= SIG 337. 30), and L. Robert restores * |, 2 of a Theban grave-epigram (JG VII. 2537). 
G. Klaffenbach offers 4° a new restoration of the opening lines of an amphictionic decree from 
the Ptoén near Acraephia (S/G 635A), and L. Wenger comments *"' on the xaveov of the great 
building-inseription of Lebadea (JG VII. 3073 = S/G 972; cf. JHS LAVIT. 108). 

(IG VIII.] Steady progress is maintained in preparation for the projected Delphian 
Corpus by the publication of new inscriptions from Detrar and the restoration and 
interpretation of those already known.4 Of new texts two are of especial interest. 
J. Pouilloux edits * a further fragment of the list of contributions for the rebuilding of Apollo's 
temple, in which several words or formulae occur for the first time and the phrase tou 
eTKepcAou SBoAow indicates that the gifts of states comprised in the Amphictionic League were 
proportionate to their population; Pouilloux examines the meaning of péitos SPoAds and 
Seutepos GBoAds (paid only by League members) and érapyr) (paid by individuals and foreign 
states), and dates the new fragment in 356 8.c. G. Daux publishes *°* an unhappily mutilated 
and worn lex sacra regulating sacrifices and the duties of Gexpoi, which he dates ca. 425 B.c. 
and assigns to Andros on the ground of its dialect and the occurrence of *AvSpio- in the text. 
In a long article 4°* on Delphian inscriptions Daux includes a number of tnedifa, chiefly records 
of the bestowal of troofevie or other honours, among which the most interesting are a 
fragmentary statuc-base of Philip of Macedon erected by the Amphissians (no. 5), a third- 
century proxeny-grant containing a new archon’s name (no. 24; ¢f. 32), the signatures of two 
Theban sculptors (no. 26) and an honorary decree for a wi€ap@Gds from Rhegium (no. 27; 
cf. 35); adds new fragments to Fowilles, II] (3). 218, 221, (6). 129, 138, and other published 
inscriptions, and offers a number of addenda and corrigenda to Foutlles, IIT (6),*°° his own 
article, BCH LXVIILIX. 94 ff., that of Jannoray, BCH LXX. 247 ff, that of C, Callmer 
(see below) and other publications. Daux also devotes an important article #°7 to a survey of 
the status and duties of the SeapoSdxo1 appointed by Delphi in many Greek cities, and discusses 
the three geographical lists of these functionaries inscribed at Delphi, (a) the fifth-century list 
(SIG go), here (pp. 4 ff.) re-edited, (6) the ‘great list’, the text of which is emended, 
supplemented by the addition of a new fragment, and tentatively dated ca. 295-21 B.C. 
(pp. 12 ff.), and (c) a new list, here first edited in full (pp. 27 ff.), dating from the second 
century and continuing the ‘ great list’. P. de La Coste-Messeli¢re examines “"* in detail the 
amphictionic lists given by eighteen inscriptions in Foutlles, IIT (5), sets out their chronological 
implications (pp. 229 ff.), draws up a new table of archons from 343 to 323 B.c. (pp. 295 f.), 
and discusses some questions raised by the fourth-century Delphian accounts (pp. 243 ff.); 
to the study of Delphian coinage at this period E. J. P. Raven also makes a contribution.‘ 
M. Segre’s inquiry into the Pergamene Nikephoria includes *° a brief discussion of the Delphic 
Soteria, M. Guarducci investigates ™ the relations between Crete and Delphi, especially in 
the archaic period, W. L. Westermann appeals ** to Delphian manumissions in support of 
his interpretation of tapayovt as a “general service contract’, and C. Callmer’s account *” of 
A. F. Sturtzenbecker’s visit to Delphi in 1784 contains texts of seven Delphian inscriptions 
copied by the Swedish traveller. Recent epigraphical discoveries at Delphi are reported “* 
by P. Amandry 

Other previously published inscriptions have been restudied. G. Klaffenbach uses *"% 
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the Amphictionic decree relative to the Theban cult of Dionysus Cadmeus (Foui/les, III (1). 
351) to restore the text of a similar decree from the Ptodn in Boeotia (S/G 635A), and by means 
of the latter corrects ll. 17-20 of the Delphian document. A. Wilhelm interprets “16 the troiBes 
mentioned in the arbitration between Bumelita and Halae (Fowilles, III (1). 362. 29) as slaves 
rather than sons, a view anticipated “7? by A. M. Woodward; he also examines "8 the 
Athenian (JG IT*. 1134) and Delphian (Fouitlles, IIT (2). 69 = SIG 7o4£) copies of the Delphian 
decree in honour of the Athenian Kowov t&v teyvitév, interpreting the references to Athens 
as the mother of civilization and defending the language of the decree against Daux’s 
criticisms.“* O. Weinreich re-edits “° an epigram (Fouilles, III (2). 106) which may refer to 
a pantomime, L. Robert explains “! the ethnic “lyvaios borne by a Delphian mpdfevos 
(Fouilles, IIL (3). 207. 2), M. T. Mitsos bases his discussion #** of * Thermika and Panaitolika ’ 
partly on a decree of the Actolian League (ibid. 214. 38, 40), and I. I. Russu restores “ 
‘A[p]tréAou for A. taiou in BCH XLV. 181.84. Ina posthumous article “4 L, Deubner seeks 
to solve a problem raised by a passage near the close of the Labyad inscription (GDJ 2561) and 
comments on the cult of Bouzyga, P. de La Coste-Messelié¢re suggests #5 possible restorations of 
the votive inscription accompanying the offering of the Tarentines after their defeat of the 
Messapians, F. Sokolowski comments “* on the sacrificial tariff of the pact between Delphi and 
Sciathus and explains the phrase &mi ppuxté, and M. Guarducci restores #7 an archaic 
inscription (BCH LXIII. 216 ff.) on a statue-base as [t]eAavov TMicpes [avéfexav] (probably the 
Pierians of Olympus), followed by a sum expressed in minas and drachmas: the offering, 
perhaps dating from the early fifth century 8.c., was a statue dedicated in lieu of a sacrificial 
tax (teAaves), which word she doubtfully restores on Hiero’s base (SIG 35C). She 
also restores #* another Delphian inscription (Philol LX XI. 56), M. Gigante proposes ** 
emendations in Il. 8, 11, 14-16 of the anonymous paean to Apollo (Fowilles, III (2). 137), 
J. H. Oliver discusses *° the identity of the Longinus of SIG 827A, and L. H. Jeffery 
examines “! the script of a sixth-century architectural block from the Corinthian Treasury 
(Foutlles, ITI (3). 153), pointing out that its alphabet is not Corinthian. 

* HGIX.] The travels of L, Lerat and F. Chamoux in W. Locris have borne good fruit, 
cpigraphical and topographical, including “? two fragments of a dedication to Artemis 
Tauropolos from Penteoria, the epitaph of an dpyiarpés from Glypha and an archaic epitaph 
from Kolopetinitsa; many inscriptions already known (among them JG IX (1). 936, 341, 344) 
have been rediscovered and recopied. Recent finds include “? the beginning of a decree of 
the W. Locrian xowév from Malandrino. L. Robert studies and emends “4 a puzzling 
epigram from Naupactus (ibid. 390) for an official who is described as evvo[pilns tuvtiip. 
A bronze plate from Molycreum has been added ™* to the Athens Museum, In her article 
on the Corinthian iota L. H. Jeffery deals “* with the clay sima-fragments from the sixth- 
century temple at Calydon in Arrow, and these, together with the other inscriptions from 
that site, are reviewed “7 by E. Dygeve in his final report on the Danish excavation of the 
Laphrion, to which F. Poulsen contributes an appendix on the history and nature of the cult. 
The excavations at Aétos in Ithaca have brought to light #° an epitaph of the second century 
B.C., two puzzling inscriptions, one of them apparently metrical, on oinochoai, and the maker's 
signature on a t.c. candlestick. I. K. Papademetriou discusses “* the identity of the Jovianus 
of a Corcyraean inscription (JG IX (1). 721) in the light of a recently discovered mosaic 
referring to a bishop of that name. 

_ P. Amandry reports #9 on the damage done during the War to inscriptions at Larissa, 
Tyrnavo and Elassona in Tuessary. At Gonnus a dedication to Pythian Apollo has been 
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found,*#! and A, Chatzes comments *** on the word Spayareveo, used in the record of a frontier- 
dispute found there (AF 1913, 25 ff.).4 A.S. Arvanitopoulos continues his description of the 
painted stelae from Demetrias-Pagasae collected in the Volo Museum; of the fifteen items in 
question ten are inscribed and include the names of a Cretan from Khaucus (no. 236),*** a 
Pellaean (no. 238) and a woman from Theangela (no. 248). L. Robert discusses “** the oracle 
of Apollo Coropacus, interpreting the two relevant decrees of Demetrias passed soon after 
116 B.c. (JIG IX (2). 1109 = SIG 1157); the measures there prescribed are, he argues, purely 
disciplinary, aimed at securing evxoopia and not at the revival or réform of the cult. 


V. Maceponia, THRACE AND SCYTHIA 


[IG X.] A relief inscribed dpa tH Ad oO BeAo[s] Siltrract[an] (¢/. Eur. Suppl. 260) has 
been added “** to the Museum at Jannina i in Eprmus, and A. Wilhelm reads 447 srennreno, 
Towracios in two oracular tablets from Dodona (’Heip. ypov. X. 253 f£.) instead of the proper 
names Tlaviracio, -ias. L. H. Jeffery examines “* the script on a votive statuette from the 
same temple. 

V. Beshevliev discusses “4° two Christian texts (Vulic, Spomenit, LAI. 29, LAXYV. 175) 
from Heraclea (Bitolj) and Achris (Okhrid) in N.W. Maceponta. A dedication °° of GutréAcov 
Buio Spyor ek Tay texovAiaplov by a vine-dresser to Zels “Yyiotos, discovered at Aeane 
(Kalliani), is now at Kozani, and a fragmentary votive relief of Zeus Keraunios from Kozani 
has been added #1 to the National Museum at Athens. Robert adds *** a late epitaph from 
Dium to his collection of gladiatorial monuments. J. A. O. Larsen, questioning Feyel’s view 
(cf. FHS LXVIL. 111) of the organization of Macedonia by Aemilius Paulus in 167 B.c., 
examines "53 the Berocan inscriptions which refer to auve6po1 or a cuvéSpiov, and gives a 
revised text of one (RA XXXVII (1900), 489) which, though tantalizingly incomplete, is of 
especial interest for this question; the problem is further discussed “** by A. Aymard. Robert 
identifies #55 the consular Licinius Rufus honoured at Beroca (AA 1942, 176 no. g) as 
SuvayopevoaVTA Ti} Emrapyeicr Tepi Tis ouvteAcias Téiv QerraAdiv with a well-known jurist, 
probably a native of Thyatira, and comments on other Berocan honours in the same series 
(ibid. 177 no. 12, 183 no. 24). Further finds from Beroea are reported.** 

CG. F. Edson, locating the tomb of Olympias at Pydna (Makriyalos), publishes 47 an 
epigram of the infant Alcimachus, son of Neoptolemus, t&v an” *Oduvmidbos, and an epigram 
from Kitros (the new Pydna, founded in 410 8.c. by Archelaus) relating to the same family, 
and offers a new restoration of an epigram ** mentioning the TupBov ‘OAupmd[ Gos]. He also 
devotes a long and valuable article,*™ based almost wholly on inscriptions, to the public cults 
of Roman Thessalonica—those of Dionysus, Isis and Serapis, and Cabirus—re-editing 
(pp. 154 ff) an epitaph set up by a Biacos “Aciavédy, examining (pp. 161 ff.) an altar of a 

and priest of Dionysus, dated A.p. 132 (fer Pal XITI (1939); 126 ff.), and the 
famous ‘ testament of a Thessalonian priestess ' (pp. 165 ff.), summarizing the inscriptions 
relative to the cult of the Egyptian gods (pp. 181 ff.) and that of Cabirus (pp. 188 ff.), and 
giving a new reading and restoration (pp. 192 ff.) of the one inscription which specifically 
refers to that cult; he also publishes a text from Velvendos of a Macedoniarch and dpyiepevs 
and trpespuTepapyns Tov “OAuptricov and an honorary inscription from Braniates, N.E. of Beroea 
(pp. 195 ff.). C.1. Makaronas edits “*° two texts, found in or near the church of St. Demetrius, 
a decree of the véoi, passed in 95 B.c., in honour of a gymnasiarch, and an ephebic list of 
A.p, 206 referring to $45 ModABos, and B. G. Kallipolites “*! two sarcophagus-inscriptions, of 
which the first, though found at Salonica, seems to belong to Philippi, prescribing peo for 
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tomb-violation. L. Robert comments * on an epigram (AM LXVI, 65) praising the 
integrity (tryiqs yveun) of a governor, and on the Thessalonian inscription in honour of the 
jurist Licinius Rufinus,“ H. G. Pflaum discusses *** an inscription (AAf AAV. 117) 
for a tpiPotvoy Batéotudav wal SiéovTa T& pepr THs iyyevovias, and S. Eitrem calls 
attention *** to the palindrome viyov dvoprpora ph cea éww, which originally, he thinks, 
had the singular dvopnpe. 

A bilingual building-record has come to light “** at Potidaea, and J. Papastavru's 
article “87 on the Chalcidian League and the Olynthians examines the use of the term Kolvov 
in the fifth and fourth centuries and the treaty between Amyntas of Macedon and the 
Chalcidians (S/G 135 = GAl111). Robert adds * to his gladiatorial corpus an epigram from 
Amphipolis, and I. I. Russu recognizes *®* in a relief from that site “7° a dedication [Gea 
E]oupey[é4n]. I omit, as falling outside my present scope, a group of late Christian inscriptions 
from Thessalonica, Mount Athos and the Prodromos Monastery near Serres, for which I refer 
to J. and L. Robert's ‘ Bulletin’.“"!_ Philippi may claim a sarcophagus found at Salonica 
(see above), and Russu emends “™* the reading of an epitaph from the same region (SEG II. 
429). V. Beshevliev and G. Mihailov publish 4% forty-nine Greek and eight Latin inscriptions 
from Amphipolis, Serres, Drama, Kavala and other sites in E. Macedonia, the Thracian 
border and Thasos; of the Greek texts, mostly epitaphs or dedications, thirty-one were 
unpublished, and new readings are given of several already known. D. Detchev edits *"* an 
interesting record of an endowment for the provision of oil, found at Sveti Vrac on the middle 
Strymon, at or near which J. and L. Robert suggest “"5 that Parthicopolis may have lain. 
D. P. Dimitrov examines 7° the portraiture of the gravestones of the Roman period from 
N.E. Macedonia, adding (pp. 109 ff.) a list of the monuments in question and (pp. 123 ff.) a 
brief and faulty German summary; the chief emphasis falls on art, but the inscriptions (of 
which nos. 15, 18, 31 are mew) are also recorded, and those which are dated afford the 
chronological basis of the inquiry, which takes into account (pp. 60 ff.) inscribed gravestones 
with portraits from the rest of Macedonia and other areas. 

The 8. coast of THRace is poorly represented. C.M.Danov examines *"’ a statement in 
Polybius about Thrace in the light of a well-known honorary decree of Sestos (OGJ 339), 
K. M. Apostolides discusses “78 a metrical epitaph of Perinthus (’A@nva, VIII. 345 f), 
L. Robert presents “7® the epigraphical and other evidence for Bisanthe, Heraionteichos and 
other cities of the Chersonese and Thrace, and publishes *° a votive relief ["H]pon apyayetq, 
now in Istanbul, which he assign’ to a‘ sanctuary at Kadikeui, some five miles N.E. of Selymbria, 
and A. M. Schneider deals “*! with some Byzantine inscriptions from Istanbul. The Greek 
cities on the E. coast of Thrace and Moesia are specially prolific. A. Kocevalov calls attention 
to some recent discoveries made in this region in his ‘ Contributions to the Euxine 
Inscriptions ’ #** and his survey 4? of recent progress in the epigraphy of the Euxine colonies. 
CG. M. Danov makes free use of epigraphical sources for his work *** on the west coast of the 
Pontus, in which he traces the Greek colonization and devotes a chapter to the history of each 
of the cities in question, and in his detailed article ** (to which a German summary is added) 
on the economic history of that region down to the Roman settlement. G. Mihailov edits *** 
fourteen inscriptions found at Apollonia (Sozopol), including ten grave-stelae of the fifth and 
fourth centuries 8.c., a decree (no. 13) thanking Antiochus II Theos for aiding Apollonia and 
Mesambria against the Celts, and part of a Vespasianic milestone (no. 14), while Danov's 
examination *’? (in Bulgarian, with German summary) of the early history of Apollonia, the 
west coast of the Pontus and S.E. Thrace discusses the fourth-century treaties of ioomoArrtela 
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between Miletus and Olbia ($/G 286) and between Miletus and Histria (Dacta, III-IV. 398). 
K. Skorpil publishes, *** mostly for the first time, fifty-three monuments of the Thracian hero- 
cult, fifteen of them inscribed, from Odessus and the neighbourhood, now housed in the 
Varna Museum, and elsewhere “ a part of the archaeological material collected by that 
scholar in the course of about fifty years is made accessible, consisting of 176 unpublished 
monuments, the great majority inscribed, found at, or in the vicinity of, Odessus; one of these 
(no. 28), a fragment relating to a gladiatorial show, probably in the second century 4.D., 1s 
re-edited #° by L. Robert. In his eighth preliminary report on the excavation of Callatis 
(Mangalia) T. Sauciuc-Saveanu includes * twenty-two inscriptions, most of them fragmentary, 
among which are two honorary decrees (pp. 287 £, 292 ff.) and a dedication fipai xtriotm 
(p. 298), and J. H. Oliver corrects * a false reading and interpretation of the inscription 
(IGR I. 654) in which Callatis honours the propraetor P. Vinicius. S. Lambrino publishes ™ 
a document from Histria, set up in the reign of Septimius Severus by ol && Tot Acyo[p]evou 
Acikot mUpyou, and H. I. Marrou appeals #4 to boundary-stones from this district in locating 
the birthplace of the theologian Johannes Cassianus. D. Tudor studies “* a mutilated 
inscription of uncertain provenance, now in the Bucarest Museum, engraved on the back of a 
marble head, and G. Stefan points out “* that an epitaph hitherto assigned to Poiana (SEG 
I. 331) really comes from Barbosi, near the confluence of Sercth and Danube. 

The numerous inscriptions from the interior of Thrace, nearly all dedications or epitaphs, 
come from find-spots widely dispersed and often hard to locate, and are for the most part 
published in Bulgarian, of which I regret my ignorance, and in periodicals some of which are 
not widely accessible in Britain; all the more valuable are the copious summaries ** of J. and 
L. Robert. B. Gerov’s essay “* on the office and title of OpgKapyns is based on nine Greek 
inscriptions from Thrace (together with two in Latin from Philippi) ranging from the middle of 
the second to the late third or early fourth century a.p., and E. Condurachi shows “ by 
reference to inscriptions and coins the wide extent and peculiar nature of the Asclepius-cult 
in Lower Moesia and Thrace. G. Mihailov collects *°° and annotates the published Greek 
epigrams of ‘ Bulgarian lands’ (in which he includes Macedonia and Thasos}, with useful 
indexes and tables and a brief German summary; of the 173 items in this corpus 150 are from 
the mainland and the rest from Thasos. K. M. Apostolides continues his series of ovAAoyat 
&pyatcav érrypapay, collecting those found at or near Serdica (Sofia),5™ eighty-one in number, 
and the seventy-two discovered in, or in the vicinity of, Pautalia.5% L. Robert interprets *" 
a fragmentary inscription of Serdica,°"* containing an invitation to a festival in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, $. N. Bobchev publishes *°° an inscribed architrave-block from the temple of 
Serapis, and T. D. Gerasimov *** an honorary text on a statue-base and a fragmentary 
epitaph, both from Serdica. An altar of Claudius’ reign, dedicated by thirty-three otpatnyol, 
is reported *°? from Paradisos in the Nestus Valley, and L. Robert corrects °° anew the 
restoration of an honorary inscription from that region (IGRI, 829). V. Beshevliev disinters*” 
from a local journal of rgr1 an interesting dedication to Kupica *Aptepis, found at Nicopolis 
ad Nestum (Nevrokop) but now apparently lost, which names six or seven new Thracian 
otpatnyion. At Branipole, near Philippopolis (Plovdiv), D. Tsontchev has discovered *° a. 
thankoffering of a Roman citizen, and L. Botoucharova 5"! forty-five votive reliefs, mostly to 
Hera, in a shrine near the village of Dulevo. G. Kazarow offers * a new reading of |. 1 of a 
metrical epitaph (SEG IIT. 543). D. Detchev publishes * four inscriptions from Augusta 
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Traiana (Stara Zagora) and the vicinity; in one of them, a poem celebrating the restoration 
of internal peace, A. M. Woodward proposes *'4 improved restorations, while another, relating 
to gladiatorial combats, is re-edited 94° by Robert. A. Wilhelm suggests 914 6fievAu]<TPoaSoifv] 
for S[iaAy|ooo[1] in Il. 7g-Go of the foundation-charter of Pizus (S/G 880), and L. Robert 
unites “'? two fragments of an epigram of Nicopolis ad Istrum in praise of the uprightness of a 
governor, while I. I. Russu comments 5"* on a dedication from the same site and on other 
Thracian texts. Among the remaining new finds I note a boundary-stone from Peristasis 
bearing the names of the Augusti Diocletian and Maximian and the Caesars Constantius and 
Maximian, a votive and the epitaph of a gladiator *Emimras tovAcétwp from Tatarevo, 
edited **° by I. Velkov, of which the latter is discussed "4 by Robert, two puzzling fragments 5** 
from Pliska, the old Bulgarian capital, and an inscription ? from Marcianopolis {Markovo) 
honouring Valerian and Gallienus. A valuable article 4 by D. Detchev contains twenty- 
three inscriptions from the provinces of Sveti Vrac (nos. 1, 7-15, 22), Petric (nos. 2-5), 
Anchialo (nos. 16-19), and elsewhere (mos. 6, 20, 23, 25); among them are two interesting 
grave-monuments (nos. 1, 7) and altars dedicated Ge@ peydAw MupunpovAa and Gc otpavig 
tnromrtépw Neikn (nos. ro, 14),**8 all from the region of Sveti Vrac and three of them bearing 
date-formulae. Other finds, mostly fragmentary, are reported *** from various provenances. 
G. Stefan publishes * a Byzantine lead seal from Noviodunum, D. Tudor * two inscribed 
mirrors and many dipinti, some Christian, on amphorae and sherds from Sucidava, and 
G. Florescu * fragments of a marble cornice and lintel from Capidava. 

Wilhelm interprets *® an Olbian epigram (JOSPE [*. 175), misunderstood ™! by Peek, 
and G. Bakalakis examines ™? as a work of art the grave-relief of Leoxos from Chersonesus 
(S£G ILI. 594). 


VI. Istanps oF THE AEGEAN 


[1G XI.] Among recent discoveries at Detos three call for special notice, (a) a fragment 
of a fourth-century bronze tablet on which is engraved a decree of mpo€evia, edited ™? by 
H. Gallet de Santerre and J. Tréheux, (4) a Dorian decree containing several interesting 
technical terms, passed, probably after 166 B.c., in honour of two Athenian benefactors, which 
L. Robert assigns " with probability to Phlius, and (c) the opening lines of a Delian decree 
honouring the Ptolemaic general Eirenacus of Alexandria in the early second century 8.c., 
which M, Launey associates ° with other epigraphical evidence for the same man (above, 
p- 35). Other finds are reported,™* but not yet published, notably 7 the upper part of the 
stele bearing the Spartan decree liberating Delos at the close of the Peloponnesian War (SIG 
119@ = GHI 99), found on an islet in the Rhenea Channel. J. Tréheux deals ™ in a valuable 
article with Delian history from 403 to the liberation of the island in autumn $14, tracing the 
fluctuations in the rents of temple-properties, and establishing the dates, from 326 to 315, of 
the twelve * archons named in JG XI. 10674 by reference to XI. 1388, here slightly amended ; 
thanks to this and Tréheux’s other chronological studies,**° the Delian archon-list is now 
practically complete from 326 to 168 B.c. A. Aymard’s discussion of the royal title (above, 
p. 21) starts °*" from an examination of inscriptions of Philip V at Delos, where he is styled 
‘King of the Macedonians’, not ‘King of Macedon’. To J. H. Kent we owe a 
detailed study *? of the Delian temple-estates on Delos, Rhenea and Myconus, their location, 
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history, terms of tenancy, and rentals, ending with a list (pp. 320 ff.) of 268 lessees known to us 
in the period 314-166 8.c. W. Deonna uses epigraphical as well as other evidence in his essay °“ 
on the vegetation of Delos and in his book La vie privée des Déliens.°™* J. Delorme’s article ** 
which seeks by epigraphical and archaeological evidence to identify and date the Delian 
maAaiotpat includes nine amphora-stamps (one of them non-Hellenic) and three fragments of 
inscribed earthenware braziers (pp. 246 ff.); he also concludes *** from the fifteen references 
to a yavAds used for the Delian palaestra in the period of indepe ndence that the word denotes a 
wooden bucket, and interprets the phrase f) Kate tTraAaiotpa as meaning the ground floor of 
the palaestra and not a second building. O. A. W. Dilke examines 5"? inscriptions which bear 
on the auditorium of the theatre and on the question of wooden seating.“ To J. Coupry’s 
article on the assistant secretary of the Athenian Amphictions of Delos I refer above (p. 31). 
Other inscriptions calling for notice are the following: 

503. J. H. Kent studies ™* the lep& ovyypaqn, which he dates in 290 B.c. 

588. P. M. Fraser shows °°° by reference to this decree that in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus the Delians regarded Alexandria as lying in Egypt. 

1098 (OGI 216). J. Marcadé examines °° the inscription below Parthenocles’ statue of 
Phila II, daughter of Seleucus Nicator and wile of Antigonus Gonatas. 

1533. A. Wilhelm emends ** two restorations proposed by Peck (cf. JHS LXV. 86) in 
the epigram of Antisthenes of Paphos honouring a Salaminian. ; 

1631, 1644, 1720, 1770. In an article °° on sculptors’ signatures at Delos, J. Marcadé 
administers a severe, if salutary, shock to epigraphical confidence by showing that 1720, 
hitherto read as NixavSpos ér[oingev] | “Av5[pios] is really a lex sacra “Yiko un Gverv | un S[é] 
aify]ei[a]. He also corrects the reading of 1644 and 1770, and suggests that 1631 may have 
been a signature. 

2240-1. R. Dussaud interprets *** the vopapas of these dedications as the mitre of 
Atargatis. 

2308. J. Gray discusses **° the nature of the god Hauron named in this dedication. 

(iG XI1.] From the remaining islands, with the exception of Rhodes and Thasos, there is 
little to report. 

M. Segre publishes *** a late third-century Inscription of Ruopes, dedicated by priests of 
various cults, including those of Alexander, Ptolemy I, and Ptolemy and Berenice Geol 
evepyétot, providing the first clear epigraphical evidence for the cult of Alexander and the 
Ptolemies there; he also gives 557 a revised text of SEG LI, 674. 42-44, a photograph and 
discussion of JG XII (1). 25 and a correction of XII (1). 37. Elsewhere *"* he edits an 
honorary inscription from the temple of Apollo Pythacus, probably after 65 8.c., referring to 
priests of “Poopa, “YnTOs and the KupBavOes, five lepofvTon, a mpopéras, and a ypaLporeus 
ieptcas “AAlov Kal iepoOuTay, confirming Blinkenberg's conjecture of the founding, not before 
the first century 8.c., of an oracle of Apollo Pythacus under the auspices of Delphi or Didyma; 
he also publishes 5° three new fragments relating to this cult, honouring KoUpo: GporfexAcis. 
J. and L. Robert edit °** from a photo (fHS LXV. 102) a Rhodian decree regulating the 
dedication of statues and votive offerings in the Asclepicum. Wilhelm offers *** a revised 
version of an epigram (JG XII (1). 145), found at Rhodes but originating probably from 
Halicarnassus, honouring Herodotus and Panyassis, re-edited by F. Hiller von Gaertringen 
and W. Peck in Hermes, LX XVI. 220 ff., and L. Robert points out ** that the “PoSicv KAuTOs 
olkiottip of Clara Rhodos, U1. 208, is a local benefactor rather than the Emperor Anastasius. 
P. Amandry reports *™ the recent discovery of Christian inscriptions at Rhodes. To 
G. P. Carratelli we owe a valuable review ®* of Lindos, II (cf. JHS LXV. 87), including some 
unpublished materials. To no. 1 (a list of priests of Athena Lindia) Segre adds °° a new 
fragment bearing thirty-two names, prosopographical notes on the priests (71 ff.) and a 
chronological survey of the list, now complete from 170 to 47 B.c. F. Chamoux comments *** 
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on no. 2 (the * Lindian Chronicle ‘), ch. xvii, and Wilhelm discusses, interprets and emends *4? 
five Lindian epigrams, nos, 291, 484, 496, 621 (= JG XII (1). 866), and 698. L. Robert 
rejects ®*° Blinkenberg’s restoration 5° gy t&q | [pvAoxiS]1 in a Rhodian epitaph (S/G 1295. 
6—7), and T. R. 5. Broughton comments §7° on a Rhodian record (GR IV. 11 16) in which 
Gabinius is mentioned as serving in Cilicia in 102 B.c. under the orator M. Antonius. 

S. Accame gives an account,*"! based largely on inscriptions, of the constitution and 
history of the Lesbian xoivéy down to the reign of Commodus, and of the Roman policy of 
tolerance towards such leagues, which were innocuous and died out owing to internal weakness 
and apathy. J. Botitiaert’s Brussels thesis Tituij Aeolict I have not seen; in an article 572 
entitled ‘ Acolica’ he shows that JG XII Suppl. 129 is part of XII (2). 549, and restores 
XII (2). 228 and 229 and Suppl. 11a. GC. F. Edson discusses 572 Wilhelm’s restoration (0 7h 
ITI. 53) of an interesting record of a guild of Sarapiastae at Methymna (JG XII (2). 511). 
G. Bovini’s account of Roman portraiture from Trebonianus Gallus to Probus includes 574 
a Melian bust dedicated by the TrepiPooptor (XIT (3). 1126); O. A. W. Dilke considers 575 the 
evidence for mpocSpia in the theatre at Melos, where also an archaic stele has come to light.5** 
A. Ferrua’s examination ®77 of the &yyeAor of Thera (cf. HS LXII. 71) [have not seen. Ina 
posthumous article on the foundation of the Pergamene Nicephoria M. Segre edits 578 a new 
fragment of the letter of Eumenes II to Cos (Welles, Koyal Correspondence, 50), restores the text 
and shows its importance for the successive phases of the institution of the Nicephoria, founded 
after the naval victory of Chios in 201 .c. Robert adds 579 comments on and photographs of 
a Coan gladiatorial mosaic previously described in his Gladiateurs dans 0 Orient grec, 191 f. I call 
attention to the valuable summaries 33° by J. and L. Robert of the Coan and Calymnian 
articles by Herzog, Segre and Laurenzi mentioned in my previous bibliography (FHS LXVII. 
115). 

At Naxos a fifth-century stele inscribed ‘AptéuiSos Tepevings has been found.%*! The 
‘ Parian Marble’ (JG XII (5). 444), of which M. N. Tod gives 8? a brief account, affords 
evidence to T. J. Cadoux 5 in his study of the earlier Attic archons and to V. Beshevlicy 584 in 
his essay on Greek colonization in the North, while O. Rubensohn’s article on Paros in RE 
AVI. 1781 ff. makes full use of the relevant epigraphical sources, The excavation of Siphnos, 
described by J. K. Brock and G. M. Young, unearthed ™* nine stamped amphora-handles, 
some grathiti on pottery, two glass beakers and a bone counter bearing the Greek and Roman 
signs for 8. Among the texts copied by F, Vernon in 1 675 are two 4 from Cythnos (Thermia), 
one of them a dedication to Geds Uyiotes, G. Klaffenbach offers 7 a revised version of 
ll. 14-18 of the fifth-century lex de Juneribus from Tulis on Ceos (IG XII (5). 593), and 
A. Wilhelm adds *** a fragment to another inscription from the same site (tid. 596). 
F. de Visscher comments ®89 on a document from Syros (ibid. 654) relative to the punishment of 
slaves, I. I. Russu calls attention 59° to the Thracian name [Ao]AzeApis in an Andrian epitaph 
(tbid. 774), and H. van Effenterre studies ®* the decrees of Cretan cities recognizing the dovAic 
of the Poseidon temple at Tenos (ibid. 867-9), assigning the latter part of 868A to Axos and 
that of 8688 to Aptara. 

N. M. Kontoleon re-edits 592 the Chian decree recently published by D. W. 5. Hunt 
(ch. JHS LXVII. 115) and deals 593 with what remains of a metrical epitaph on the * Dancers’ 
Stele’ in the Chios Museum. LL. Robert discusses ®4 three votive epigrams from the Samian 
Heraeum, two of which (SEG I, 495; ¢f. W. Peek, AM LXVI, 78) he assigns to two governors 
in the reign of Julian, Aedesius and Plutarchus (who may be the son of the like-named 
proconsul of Asia), while the third (Peek, ibid. 76 f.), dating from the same period, 
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commemorates the justice of another governor, Gregorius. He also examines ®* an epigram 
WJGRIV. 967) relating to the construction of an aqueduct and fountain, denies “* the Christian 
character of a late Samian inscription (A.W LIV. 137) set up by ol tpecBirepoi, and 
discusses ©” a third-century decree of Heraclea (JG XII (7). 509) banning the introduction of 
goats to the islet, on economic rather than religious grounds, in which he substitutes in 1. 1 
“HponmAé|o for Ai}a. 

M. Segre emphasizes “* the lamentable dispersion of the inscriptions of Lemnos, draws 
up a list of published texts now in Lemnos and Mytilene, and edits nineteen for the first time, 
five from Myrina, eleven from Hephaestia and three of uncertain origin, among them a sixth- 
century Spos of the precinct of Artemis, the earliest extant inscription of the island (no. 4), a 
metrical epitaph of the late fifth century (no. 7), and an archaic mortgage-deed, the earliest 
surviving example of a mpdaois Emi Avoet (no. 11); the other Lemnian members of this class 
(iG XIT (8). 18-22) are examined * by I. A. Meletopoulos. M. Falkner studies °° 
archaeologically and epigraphically the non-Hellenic * Lemnian Stele’ (ibid. t). J. Pouilloux 
publishes three inscriptions from THasos, the dedication,®*"' dating from the fourth or third 
century B.c., by an Olynthian mpofevos of a * tower’, exedra and statue, the record of a gift to 
the city ofa supondc Kor Tex Epyaotn pic between 150 and 100 B.c., and an epitaph © on a relief 
portraying a AqprraSnSpdpos, examining the epigraphical references to a torch-race at the 
Thasian festival of the Heraclea. R. Martin edits ®* the inscription on the base (350-338 B.c.) 
of a statue of a citizen victorious with the auvepis at the Pythia, signed by the Athenian sculptor 
Praxias, which illustrates the Thasian devotion to horses and the importance of the cuveols at 
the Pythia, where it was introduced in 398. Other finds are reported ©‘ and await publication, 
while JG XII Suppl. 355 has been rediscovered.*°° G. Mihailov’s collection of epigrams ‘ aus 
bulgarischen Landern * includes ®* twenty-three poems from Thasos (nos. 149-71), all of 
them in JG XII (8), while an article by V. Beshevliev and Mihailov deals *** with fourteen 
Thasian reliefs (nos. 54-67), five of which bear Greek inscriptions, one (no. 60) previously 
unpublished. G. Daux re-examines ** two Thasian laws regulating the wine-trade (JG XII 
Suppl. 347), dating them in the last quarter of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century; 
he also discusses the dates of the Heracles-ritual (thid. 414) and the Louvre reliefs (JG XII (8). 
358), commenting (pp. 249 ff.) on the text of the former and of other Thasian inscriptions. 
L. Robert starts *” from the epitaph (JG XII Suppl. 453) of a [are}yjv (so he emends the 
Fpnv of 1. 4) in his inquiry into the epigraphical evidence for Greek shepherds and goatherds, 
and through him I learn of F. Sokolowski’s article ™® on the Heracles-cult. JI. I. Russu 
reads © SmPijpas in an epitaph of Roman times (A Delt II, wap. 11), an emendation already 
suggested by H. Nesselhauf (/G XII Suppl. 500). For an Eretrian epitaph, JG XIT (9). 860, 
sce above (p. 33). 

[4G AIII.] In La Créte et le monde grec de Platon d Polybe “* H. van Effenterre freely uses 
epigraphical sources (indexed on pp- 236 f.), notably those from Tenos (sec above) and Olus 
(see below). M. Guarducci examines “* the relations between Crete and Delphi, especially 
in early times, and K. Latte pays close attention to inscriptions from Drerus (J/Cret I. ix. 1. 
123 ff.) and Gortyn (SGDI 4985, 4993, Riv Fil LVIII. 471 f£.) in discussing ® collective 
property and state treasure in Greece. L. H. Jeffery deals *'® with the letter $, Eteocretan 
rather than Dorian, in Cretan inscriptions, recurring in an archaic epitaph of Sicinus (JG XII 
Suppl. 178) and in the Lemnian and Phrygian alphabets. B, D. Theophaneides publishes 4 
nine epitaphs of the fourth or fifth century A.p., most or all from KaotéAAi Kiodpou in W. Crete, 
a medieval Christian epitaph from Polyrrhenia (p. 30), a fragment of a statue-base of Septimius 
Severus from Cantanus (pp. 32 f.),°'? and a mutilated dedication from Hyrtacina (p. 38). 
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N. Platon traces ™* the modern name Xavia back to the ancient ‘Adyavicr, found in one copy of 
a document from Cydonia (JCret II. x. 1. 23 = SIG g40. 23). For the fifth-century pact 
between Cnosus and Tylissus see above, p. 34. Platon edits ©" a long and puzzling lex sacra 
of the second or first century B.c., found in the outskirts of Cnosus; it begins with ol ériAuxot, 
followed by six names and patronymics, and bars from the temple precincts Tos GpeTaipos Kati 
‘Agovpias, ending with an enigmatic passage in which the phrase t& xeatéAonra duly BEAT CEI 
occurs twice, a xifapiords is named, and the due performance of duties is urged. 
M. Guarducci examines ©° the references in archaic inscriptions of Gortyn to payment, 
reckoned in tripods, lebetes and obols, which she regards as utensils used as money, comparing, 
inter alia, the bundles of spits from the Argive Heracum, Rhodopis’ dedication at Delphi 
(Hdt. II. 135) and the Perachora drachma-inscription. L. Robert interprets ©! epigrams of 
Gortyn commemorating Leontius, praetorian prefect of [llyricum in a.p, 412-3 (Riv. [st. Arch. 
I. 176), and Marcellinus, a fourth-century governor of Crete praised for his ev6ixin Kal cipcyt) 
(ibid. 151; ef. 175), as also ®? the prose inscription on the statue-base of yet another governor, 
Occumenius Dositheus Asclepiodotus, erected mapé tiv Aixny (ibid. 169). V. Georgiev 
claims ®*4 that the archaic text from Drerus regarded by H. van Effenterre as Eteocretan 
(cf. FHS LXVIL. 117) is a Greek dedication of a goatherd and cheesemaker in honour of 
Hermes, but his reasoning is criticized and his conclusion rejected “4 by M. Lejeune. H. van 
Effenterre publishes *5 a fragmentary treaty between Olus and Rhodes, which he dates near 
the close of 201 B.c., a decree of Olus relative to the withdrawal of a Rhodian garrison, and 
another, engraved on the same base, granting the titles of mpd§evos Kai evepyérns to a Chian. 
Robert connects ®¢ the phrase Nixn ‘Poopatov in an epigram from Olus (JCret I. xxii. 13) for 
Asclepiodotus, governor of Crete between A.D. 382 and 384, with Gratian’s removal of the altar 
of Victoria from the Senate House in 342 and the deep resentment caused thereby, and 
M. Guarducci dates ®7 in 114 8.c. at the earliest the war between Olus and Lato referred to 
in documents found near the latter city (REA XLIV. 92 ff.). H. van Effenterre supports, ®4 
against Guarducci (cf. JHS LXV. 90), the view of F. Chapouthier that the graffiti on the 
rocks of Prasonisi islet, to which he adds an early Christian example, were not the idle 
amusements of fldneurs, but expressions of gratitude to heaven for escape from the perils of the 
sea; J. and L. Robert point out ®* the difficulties of such a view. G. Bjérck suggests 0 
restorations of epigrams from Itanus ({Cret III. iv. 39) and Hierapytna (ibid, iii. 50), and 
Robert claims ™! another mutilated epigram from the latter site (ibid. iii. 1) as commemorating 
a gladiator. To the Eteocretan inscriptions of Praesus (ibid, vi. 1-5) P. Kretschmer devotes ®* 
two important articles. 


VII. Western Evrope 


T. J. Dunbabin's important work ®4 on the Western Greeks down to 480 8.c. utilizes the 
available epigraphical materials, disappointingly meagre, among them the dedication of the 
Syracusan Apollonion (JG XIV. 1) on p. 59, the sixth-century homicide law of a Chalcidian 
colony near Leontini (Arangio-Ruiz and Olivieri, Inser. gr. Sic. ad ius pert. 171 ff.) on p. 128, 
the famous fifth-century victory-memorial of Selinus UG XIV. 268 = GHI 37) on p- 304, the 
bronze double axe from S. Agata (IG XIV. 643) on P- 157, an archaic t.c. pyramid with 
Achaean script from S. Mauro Forte (ibid, 652) on p. 151, and a still unpublished dedication of 
the athlete Phayllus to Zeus Meilichios at Croton on p. 85. 

In his * Anthology of early Christian inscriptions of Sicily * *4 A. Ferrua deals with a large 
number of ‘Greek and a few Latin texts, almost all of them cpitaphs now in the 
Syracuse Museum. The great majority were previously unknown, but many inscriptions 
edited by Orsi, Barreca, Strazzulla and others are here more fully or more correctly presented ; 
the eleven Greek inscriptions dated by the names of consuls ran ge from A.D. 349 to 447. Other- 
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wise SYRACUSE is represented by the metrical epitaph of a doctor of the second century A.p., 
edited ° by M. Guarducci, a group of texts @* found by L. Brea in pagan and Christian 
catacombs, including a pagan epitaph of a certain "YorAné, a votive to Zeus and Tyche, and 
some fifult memoriales from the catacombs of 5. Giovanni, and graffiti on an amphora and a 
b.f. crater published ©? by G. Cultrera. Guarducci offers “*'a new reading of the dedication 
of the temple of Apollo (4G XIV. 1), which, she holds, refers to the whole building, not to some 
part of it, and distinguishes the work of two sculptors: temple and inscription she dates in the 
first half of the sixth century B.c. P. Griffo publishes ™ an inscribed lekythos from Leontini, 
A. Vogliano gives “" a revised text of an interesting amulet from Acrae (JG XIV. 2413 (17)) 
with a German commentary by K. Preisendanz, G. P. Carratelli edits *“ an archaic epigram 
from Comiso, on the borders of the territory of Camarina, and G. V. Gentili*® a graffito 
from Gela, which he assigns to the sixth century p.c. C. Mercurelli’s account of the early 
Christian period at Acragas includes ** some minor epigraphical texts from that site, and also 
a fragment (ibid. 261) from Licata-Phintias. A. Vogliano discusses ®4 an inscribed leaden 
tablet of doubtful authenticity, said to have been found at Selinus, and L. B, Brea reports **° 
the discovery at Centuripa of eight Rhodian amphora-stamps, and at Lipara of nine epitaphs,*"* 
most of them engraved on blocks of lava, and gives "** photographs of two epitaphs from the | 
island of Salina. 

I pass now to Iraty. P. C. Sestier: comments ** on a previously known vase from 
Metapontum inscribed t& 5 Heé[pas eipi], and two lamps unearthed at Tarentum bear ® 
the maker's name. M. Della Corte publishes °° 416 * inscriptions * from Pompcii, of which 
fifty-eight are Greek; fifty-five of these are painted or stamped on amphorae or other vases, 
two are graffiti, and one is on a lamp (p. 110) representing an old man reading a scroll inscribed 
ABA. Three fragments (one agonistic, two Christian of the sixth or seventh century) have 
been found ®* in the church of 8. Lorenzo Maggiore at Naples. C. C. Torrey discusses *5? — 
an inscription of A.p. 79 from Puteoli (OG/ 594) referring to a party of Phoenicians who had 
come from Tyre, and seeks to restore and interpret it by aid of a new find from Phoenicia 
(below, p. 53). The mysterious poem relating to Veleda, found at Ardea but now lost 
(cf. JAS LXVIT. 118), has evoked much interest and comment. J. Keil sees ** in it a satirical 
composition directed at the captive prophetess and protesting against her mild treatment. 
A. Wilhelm accepts *** in the main Keil’s restoration and interpretation of the poem as a 
Spottgedicht, but reads in |. 1 ti oe Set for tig Ge, restores in 1. 2 [Mcpxe] or some such name, 
in L. 3 [€av6is5], and in the last line [oo] instead of [viv], regarding it as a reference not to 
Veleda’s punishment but to the discovery of some useful task to occupy her time. J. and 
L. Robert reject *** these explanations, holding that “on ne pent expliquer cette inscription 
qu'en y voyant un oracle relatif a Veleda, a la suite duquel sans doute elle aurait vécu dans le 
sanctuaire d’Ardée comme une sorte de hiérodule’. Finally, E. Des Places, aided by L. Robert 
and others, gives *** a restored text and a translation, regarding the metre as Hipponactean 
rather than dactylic hexameter (as Guarducci) or Sapphic hendecasyllable (as Keil), and 
denying that the oracle, if oracle it be, can be Delphic. C. Picard’s article **7 on the 
iconography of Hippocrates takes account of the inscribed herm found in a grave on the 
Isola Sacra, near Ostia, and the portrait-bust assigned to it by Becatti (cf. JHS LXVII. 118), 
R. Paribeni publishes *** a grave-cippus of a sophist, NmwopnSevs wal “Epéotios and Roman 
citizen, erected at Ostia by a pouoiwxes who was his client and @pemrdés, and G. Jacopi * 
eight Prcck or bilingual cpitaphs from Pietra Papa, near Porto, while S$. Eitrem comments ®¢° 
on the Se MavolAuiros of a mosaic found **! in a tomb in the same neighbourhood. W. Seston 
repeats ** the text of the tomb-epigram of Eutyches from Domitian’s Alban Villa (cf. FHS 
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LXVII. 118) and discusses the view of heroization there presented. D. M. Robinson 
describes °° a fragment of a new Orpheus-relief in the Robinson Collection, University of 
Mississippi, acquired in Rome, but said to have been found near Tarquinii, a copy, made in 
the first or second century a.p., of a fifth-century Greek original, and A. Degrassi reports 664 
the discovery in the Forum Boarium of a bone tessera inscribed |II TTTEPAT. E. Will deals **5 
anew with the Seopds of the Gaionas-inscription (CIL V1.36804; cf. IG XIV. 1512) supporting 
Gauckler’s interpretation against that of Cumont (cf. JHS LXV. gt), A. Wilhelm substitutes #® 
avr &(@covias for avraycvias in a metrical epitaph (JG XIV. 1977), L. Robert comments ®°7 
on another epitaph (Full. Comm. Arch. LX VIL. 20) with special reference to the title Etritpotros 
AovSav “Agins, O. Weinreich republishes,*5 with translation and commentary, the Roman 
epigram (JG XIV. 2124) on an unknown pantomime, and G. Bovini discusses ®? a painted 
epitaph from the Cemetery of Pamphilus. M. M. Vianello publishes §7 a grave-epigcram 
from Cures in the Sabine territory, L. D. Marcon’s account of the inscriptions in the Museo 
Moscardo at Verona includes ®71 JG XIV, 2306, 2308, P. L. Zovatto examines ®72 four Christian 
epitaphs of veopatiato: from Concordia (ibid. 2325-6, 2328, 2334), C. Corbato discusses ®73 
the epitaph of a mima at Aquileia (ibid, 2342), and J. Guey, in his account of the ‘ miraculous 
rainfall ’ which rescued M. Aurelius in 172, deals ®?* with the person and career of Harnouphis, 
priest and wonder-worker, of whom an epigraphical memento survives at Aquileia (cf. FHS 
LXVIT. 119). 

From the western provinces of the Empire I have little to note. W, Vollgraff defends *75 
the genuineness of an inscription from Dijon (IG XIV. 370*), claiming as Iranian the suspected 
name Chyndonax, and H. Rolland calls attention 876 to a series of masons’ marks at Massilia. 
R. P. Wright announces ®77 the discovery of a gold ring with inscribed sardonyx at Keynsham 
and of a graffito on silver platters from Mildenhall, Suffolk, giving the owner’s name as Evtipios, 
possibly the Armenian eunuch who was praepositus sacri cubiculi under Julian in Gaul, a.p. 355- 
61. M. K. Kubinyi describes ®78 a silyer amulet, now in the Budapest Museum, found in a 
grave in the Roman cemetery of Sdgvar, bearing Latin and Greek words and various magical 
symbols, 


VITI. Asta Minor 


The foremost contributor to Anatolian epigraphy has been L. Robert: it is significant 
that of the forty-nine items in the relevant section of the 1949 * Bulletin ’ no fewer than thirty- 
five deal wholly or mainly with Hellenica, 1V, V, VI.879 | indicate briefly the contents of these 
volumes relative to Asia Minor, referring to the * Bulletin ’ 80 for a more adequate summary. 
Hellenica IV deals almost exclusively, mainly from the standpoints of phraseology and 
Prosopography, with epigrams of the third and later centuries A.D., especially (pp. 35 ff.) those 
commemorating the characters and achievements of provincial governors. These include 
epigrams from Aphrodisias honouring Flavius Eutolmius Tatianus, practorian prefect 
A.D. 388-92 (pp. 23, 42, 47 ff.: unpublished), Asclepiodotus, father-in-law of the like-named 
philosopher of Alexandria (pp. 115 ff.; on CIG 2351), Rhodopaeus, Hermias, Eugenius and 
Menander, who in different ways had been generous benefactors of the state (pp. 127 ff.; 
unpublished) ; %! from Tralles, extolling Montius, proconsul of Asia, builder of an aqueduct 
(pp. 112 f.; on REA XI. 296 ff.) ; from Miletus, relative to the Thermae (pp. 129 f., 194; on 
Milet, 1 (9). 339, 341); from Ephesus, in honour of the proconsuls Andreas, likened to ‘ Minos 
or Lycurgus or Solon *, an Egyptian native, and Nonnus, Gcreipectoov trroAlcoy copay tyyepovii« 
(pp. 21, 43 £, 98; on Wien Anz 1942, 193 ff.) and Messalinus, beyaAns "Acing uéyay ifuvtiipa 
(pp. 87 ff. ; on Ephesos, 11.43, 44) ; “* from Sardis, lauding the integrity of Acholi us, Vicarius of 
the diocese of Asia (pp. 34 ff, 149 ff; on Sardis, WIT (1). 83); 2 from Hypaepa, 
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commemorating the justice of Flavius Anthemides Isidorus, dvOumreatow pty" duiveov (pp. 18 ff. : 
on Kaibel, Epigr. go3a); from the Thermac of Phazimon in Pontus, relative to Jovinus’ 
embellishment of the baths (pp. 75 1; on SEG IV. 729); from Laodicea ad Lycum praising 
Constantinus, [G]tecrov Kal inrapxov eyyrév (pp. 45 f£; on MAMA VI. 15) and Severus 
(pp. 88 ff.; on AM XXI. 470 f.), the latter for hydraulic services: and from Pisidian Antioch 
for similar: benefits (pp. 64 f.; on SEG VI. 560 f.). Robert alto examines prose inscriptions 
from Clazomenae in honour of Caelius Montius (pp. 10 ff; on JGR TV. 1554) and from Side 
for the aforementioned Tatianus (pp. 51 £.; on C/G 4950). In Hellenica V Robert comments 
(pp. 31 ff.) on the persons honoured in a group of inscriptions from Thyatira (JGR IV. 1214-18), 
offers (p. 31) a solution of a puzzle in a text from Nysa (BCH XIV. 224), interprets (pp. 59 ff.) 
the title “EAAnvodixas in an inscription of Ephesus (07h ee . Beibl. 13 f.) as referring to 
Ephesian officials and examines the epigraphical evidence for ‘“EAAnvoSixa: at Ephesus and 
in places other than Oly mpia, comments on texts from Side (pp. 74 ff), dating from the 
third century A.D., mentioning an émpBarthpiov (CIG 4352-7, BSA XVII. 242), of which he 
gives a new interpreta tion, and adds to his list of gladiatorial monuments inscriptions of Satala, 
Casaba and Smyrna (pp. 78 ff). In Hellentca VI J. and L. Robert jointly publish the results of 
a visit paid in 1946 to Manisa Museum, in which are collected antiquities from the whole 
vilayet, including Sardis, Philadelphia, Maeonia, Julia Gordus, Thyatira, and the Upper 
Caicus Valley. Among its contents are two inscriptions of Magnesia sub Sipylo (pp. 9 ff.), a 
Hellenistic dedication to Isis and Sarapis with a later list of 6epenreutai, and a revised text of 
an epitaph bearing a curse (REG XIII. 498); a mew honorary inscription, dating from the 
second century B.c., of a Macedonian colony at Hyrcanis, and a late votive Mytpl Ge00 Kal Ant 
ZeAcuKECD *F4 deetcododds; with remarks on previously published inscriptions of the site 
(pp. 16 ff. ); a full account of Hierocaesarea and an edition or re-edition of fourteen inscriptions 
(pp. 27 ff), viz. a Spos lepds Gouao[s “A|pté[ui5os] (pp. 33 ff), eight agonistic records (pp. 43 {f.), 
honorary and votive inscriptions (pp. 49 ff), including one for [6eav ZU]vKAntov ‘Em@al[vij], 
altars of Zebs Krtjoios and Dionysus, and a sarcophagus portraying a cock-fight; a description 
(pp- 56 ff.) of the ancient sites of Sarigam (N. of Magnesia sub Sipylo) and the vicinity with 
comments on their inscriptions and two new and valuable documents, the closing words of an 
Imperial letter of Claudius’ reign, and an honorary inscription erected by the villagers of 
Mocyaxapyn; four inscriptions of Thyatira (pp. 70 ff.), including two inedita, a dedication to 
Augustus by his priest and a record honouring an agonothetes of the SeBdoTe10s Kal Tupipvros 
Traviyvpis, which demands a revision of texts previously known relative to this festival, notably 
CIG 3493; seven stones in the Manisa Museum from the Upper Caicus Valley pp. 60 ff.), 
including three letters sent by Hadrian in 127 to Hadrianopolis- -Stratonicea GR IV. 1156) 
and an unpublished dedication to Ascelepius Zethp; nine inscriptions of Julia Gordus and 
N.E. Lydia (pp. 89 ff.), four of which are new, including an interesting honorary text and 
epitaphs dated a.p. 203-4 (prose, but with poetic echoes), 47-8 (containing the new term of 
relationship 76 KapPav) and 232 or 286 (from Daldis); four votives from Kula in Maeonia, 
of which a dedication Avi Teaco, a confession Mntpi TaAwpnvij and a dedication to Artemis 
Anaitis frkow Kal Bon'a mavrote yeyovule are new (in this connexion Robert re-edits SEG 
IV. 652), and a Sabazios-relief is reinterpreted (pp. 105 ff.); a new epitaph from Sardis ®5 
and a new edition of a decree of a guild, now known to be of Ataotatl, at Parsada (pp. 114 ff.): 
and an epitaph, perhaps from Daldis or Julia Gordus (pp. 117 ff.), dated in April, a.v. 263, of 
one who for six months had been a prisoner of ‘ the barbarians’, no doubt the Gothic invaders 
of Anatolia, An index (pp. 123 ff.) of provenances of published inscriptions in the Manisa 
Museum is followed by three texts (pp. 126 ff.) copied by G. Radet in 1887, an epitaph and 
honorary i inscription from the district of Magnesia sub Sipylo, of which the latter records the 
lavish Boyes of oil by a gymnasiarch € 6Axe[f]oov peotév tols véows Kal -yépou[ai] Kal tranci 
Kal doraAcdorpo[is], and the epitaph, copied near Tepicik, of one who was ye1Alapyos, 








m@6p05, oTpaTyos and cyopavenos. 
Hellenica VIT,* the largest volume of the series, covers a wide and varied field, but the 
main emphasis falls on Asia Minor. The discovery at Nehavend of a letter from Antiochus III 
= below, p. 54) calls for a reconsideration (pp. 5 ff.) of the much discussed * Edict of Eriza’, 
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found in 1884 at Dodurga in Phrygia (Welles, Royal Correspondence, 36, 37), the restoration of 
which is now practically complete and its date fixed as 193 B.c.87 Three new inscriptions are 
published (pp. 30 ff.) from the region of Yalova in Bithynia,*** a dedication Aci Bpovtaie Kal 
An[unt|pi, an honorary decree of a guild of Bpovraiotai, and an interesting, if fragmentary, 
inscription honouring a priest who served as agonothetes and gymnasiarch, and a group of 
stelae erected by the members, male and female, of a Biases of Zeus at Trigli, near Mudania, 
is re-examined (pp. 41 ff.), as also a dedication feds ZaPazio Mavoryavé from Gebze in 
Bithynia (pp. 45 f.). The study of Anatolian deities, such as KaxacBos (cf. JAS LXVII. 120), 
the three oxAnpoi @eoi, Apollo TMepywouvSkay, AepBnves, Kpdvos and Pluto, is continued 
(pp. 50 ff.), a fourth-century decree of the TleAgkaaSas ovyyevels from the temple of Sinuri, 
near Mylasa, is reconsidered in view of Wilhelm’s suggestions (cf. JHS LXVII. 131), and 
comments are made on other texts from that site (pp. 59 ff). The title Tpomevs, found on a 
coin of Synnada, is elucidated by inscriptions from Anatolia and elsewhere (pp. 74 ff.): an 
interesting agonistic record from Smyrna, dated ca. ap. 160—8o, receives its first edition and 
throws light on a fragment from Ephesus (BACT 61 3) and on several technical terms of athletics 
(pp. 105 ff.), and the festival of the Hyacinthotrophia, named in a fragment from Didyma, 
is assigned to Cnidus rather than to Miletus or Didyma, while an cpigram of the 
second century B.c., engraved on the same stone, 1s published (pp. 114 ff.); an important 
victory-record of a Milesian runner (Milet, I (9). 369) is re-edited by the aid of 
another inscription of Didyma, here first published, relative to the same athlete, whose whole 
career, though not his name, we now know (pp- 117 ff.). Addenda to Robert’s gladiatorial 
monuments include a fragmentary relief from Laodicea ad Lycum (p. 140), and it is shown 
(pp. 141 ff.) that a relief from Phrygian Hierapolis, now in Berlin, represents condemned men 
led to the circus. An admirably preserved dossier, found by G, E. Bean at Caunus and 
published by Robert (pp. 171 ff.), relates to the dispatch of Caunjan judges to Smyrna and 
renders possible the restoration of Smyrnaean decrees for Judges from Thasos and Astypalaea. 
Two inscriptions from Caunus refer to Ptolemais in Caria (Lebedus) and justify the restoration 
Ka[Auve]cot in Zo Magn 595 30 (pp. 189 ff.), and a bronze of Smyrna is explained (pp. 194 ff.) as 
"une sorte de médaille d’identité*, An honorary inscription of Tarsus UGR IIT. 883), recently 
republished by Ramsay (Social Basis of Roman Power, 298 {f.), is discussed (PP- 197 ff.), and a 
new edition of a Milesian document relating to the cult of Caligula (Siebenter vorl. Bericht iihey 
Mulet, 65 f£.) leads to an examination of the worship of that Emperor in Asia and of the 
convenius (Siownozs) of the province (pp. 206 ff). Attention is called to two epigraphical 
references from Cibyra to the transportation of statues (pp. 241 Hf.), and Robert shows that 
the errors noted by Wilhelm (CR XLVIII. 210 f.) in a decree of Mylasa (RA I] (1933). 38 f.) 
are due to the editor, not to the engraver (pp. 244 f.). Several chapters (VII—-X]1), though 
primarily numismatic, contain valuable epigraphical elements. 

A. M. Mansel has compiled a full bibliography %* of works published before 1940 rela ting 
to the archaeology, epigraphy and historical geography of Turkey, section IV of which deals 
with Greek and Latin inscriptions, C. Picard protests 6° against a passage 1 in which J, and 
L. Robert criticize his treatment of a Halicarnassian epigram: for another epigram (JG XII (1). 
£5), which may well belong to Halicarnassus, see above, p.43. D. Caen 4 Vogliano 
give an account, based on the report and photographs published 8 by A, W. Persson, of the 
discoveries made by the Swedish excavators at Labranda, ten miles N. of Mylasa; these include 
a dedication of olkot by Idrieus, the Carian dynast, and part of a letter from Olympichus, 
followed by one addressed to Olympichus by Philip V of Macedon. G, Jacopi’s epigraphical 
finds © at Aphrodisias I know only through the summary by J. and L. Robert. In 
his essay ®5 on the history of Apollonia and S.E. Thrace C. M. Danov examines the 
rourth-century pact of looroArtela between Miletus and Olbia (SIG 286 = GHT 195): 
T. J. Cadoux cites S* the Milesian eponym-list among the testimonia in his article on the 
Rony “Athenian archons, J. Keil shows,"*" by the aid of two unpublished texts, that the 
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building $.W. of the Agora at Ephesus unearthed in 1913 and 1926 is a temple of the Egyptian 
gods, O. A. W. Dilke deals ®* with the inscriptions indicating the occupants of certain blocks 
in the Ephesian theatre, and L. Robert adds ®® to his gladiatorial collection an honorary 
inscription from that city (£phesos, 1. 61 ii). D. W. 5. Hunt examines 7% the nature of the 
mupyo. which figure in some inscriptions of Teos (C/G 3064, 3081, BCH IV. 174), and 
G. Klaffenbach suggests *®" new restorations in Antigonus’ letter to the Teans (Welles, Royal 
Correspondence, 3). In an article on @ex ZiBvAAc R. Herbig restores *@ the inscription on a 
base at Erythrae and discusses two others (AAf XVII. 17 ff. nos. 1, 2,9). B.D. Meritt edits 7™ 
three texts copied by F. Vernon at Smyrna in 1676, on one of which G. A. Stamires 
comments,7"* DL. Robert discusses and illustrates 105" a confession-stele dedicated to Apollo 
Bogrnvés, found at Kula in Maeonia and now in Berlin, and A. Wilhelm interprets ™* two 
passages in the Ilian /ex de tyranmis (OGI 218. 52 ff., 140 {f.), translating &rrypagy (1. 56) by 
* Auftrag zu irgendeiner Leistung’, and substituting wpdxtipo: for Gmpor (1. 140). In an 
addendum 7"? to Reo Phil XIII (1939). 190 Robert traces the origin of a votive Ai ’OABiw not 
to Kavak but to a second shrine of that god in Mysia, while in the dedication of an Asiarch at 
Adramyttium (JGR IV. 263) he restores ** tag Géas piAfotipnodyevjos and explains the 
phrase. C. B. Welles comments *™ on Feyel’s treatment (REA XLII. 137 ff.) of a letter of 
Attalus found at Soma in the Upper Caicus Valley (Welles, Royal Correspondence, 47) and 
questions his restoration of |. 4. M. Segre discusses “!° the founding of the Nicephoria at 
Pergamum in the light of documents from lasus and Cos, dating between 197 and 191 two 
celebrations of the local Nicephoria and the foundation of the penteteric festival, probably held 
more than once. E. V. Hansen uses some of the available epigraphical sources in her work 
The Attalids of Pergamon. mt M. N. Tod reads 7" Aeotroivnow, not Acomévnow, in a Cyzicene 
dedication, now in Oxford (CIG 3695). 

F. K. Dorner’s preliminary report * on a journey undertaken in 1948 in E. Brraynta 
includes, inter alia, an honorary inscription of a.p. 255-6 from Pompeiopolis for Salonina, 
Gallienus’ wife, a base inscribed veo Geco[1] “Avrivocn from Bithynium-Claudiopolis, a list of 
gymnasiarchs and agonothetae dedicated Au Kaovatpnve, and many finds from the district of 
Prusias ad Hypium, among them an honorary inscription for a ‘ first archon’ giving the 
names of guAci and @UAgpyot, honours bestowed by two tribes on a Sls tent, Sis wpatoy 
G&pyovra, an epitaph commemorating a ouvyevi] cuvKAntiKév Kal trotiKay frre Snpodia 
TeTeipnpevoy €€ ivxoviornidivos. M. N. Tod discusses *!* a donation-list from Nicomedia 
(Dérner, Jnschriften und Denkmdler, 54 £.), but wrongly retains the editor’s "OAdpou, which 
should be oSapou."*® J. and L. Robert comment *?* further on the epitaph of a doctor, copied 
by Covel at Nicaea, and E. Bosch devotes an article (in Turkish) *"* to the festivals of that city, 
based mainly on its coins, Robert re-edits ™* the gravestone of a gladiator from Amasia 
(CLG 4175), and A. M. Schneider reports ™° from Sivas in Pontus a memorial inscription and a 
mctrical epitaph. 

The Monumentum Ancyranum continues to evoke discussion, mainly historical and juristic 
rather than textual. E. Schénbauer deals ™° with “Die Res gestae Divi Augusti in 
rechtsgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung’; E. Gabrici issues 7** volume I of his ‘ Acta Divi Augusti': 
G. P. Carratelli examines ™* the auctoritas of Augustus in the light of ch. 34. 3, and edits 72% 
the whole record; M. A. Levi analyses 7*4 the composition of the Res gestae, the model of which 
must, he argues, be sought in the great monumental inscriptions of the oriental monarchs, and 
concludes (p. 209) that we have here ‘ not the foundation of a dynasty, but the record of an 
exceptional personality’. F.Gottanka’s article “5 on the Ancyran and Antiochene texts deals 
in detail with Markowski’s restoration (Eos, XXXII. 347 ff.) and comments on other works 
relating to the Res gestae. O.Weinreich discusses ’ 26 an cpigram of Cotiaeum (CIG 38275) ona 
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certain Leonidas, possibly a pantomime, while a photograph **? of another metrical epitaph of 
that city (Kaibel, Efer. 363) shows that the text needs careful revision. J. Heurgon identifies *** 
the [Bloveovia } év ToAAig, from which Tiberius sent a letter to Aezani (Dessau, [LS 9463), 
with Boulogne-sur-mer, and rejects the view that Boulogne was not called Bononia until the 
close of the third century a.p. R. Aigrain treats ™® a late record of the gift of a church and 
vegetable-garden at Sebaste (SEG VI. 180), and L. Robert describes and illustrates 7° a votive 
stele of Men *Acxanves from the same site (FHS IV. 417). G. M. Bersanetti discusses 7! the 
appointment of an equestrian governor of Lycia and Pamphylia, Terentius Marcianus, known 
from inscriptions of Termessus (7AAf III (1). 89), Sagalassus (JGR IL]. 958) and Trebenna 
(MA XXIII. 214). E. Bosch and S. Atlan publish 78? thirty-four inscriptions found at or 
near Attalea (no. 5 1s from Phaselis, no. 31 from Andeda), adding a general account of Roman 
Pamphylia. The texts comprise three dedications (nos. 1-3), honours paid to Emperors, high 
officials and benefactors (nos. 4~24), a building-inscription (no. 25) and nine epitaphs (nos. 26— 
34), among which nos. 13, 16, 17,-19, 21, 22 are of special interest; they should be read in 
conjunction with the summary and comments ™ of J. and L. Robert, who point out that nos. 5» 
15, 17, 18, 32 and 34 were already published. J. H. Oliver,*** independently of G. PAaum,™5 
restores [jpeoPeuTiy “A]xaios in no. 21, and draws up the stemma of the family of the Calpurnii 
of Attalea, of which the person honoured is a member. 

G. E, Bean publishes ™* sixteen inscriptions copied in September, 1946, in the Xanthus 
Valley, at Arsada (nos. 1-10), Araxa (nos. 11-15) and Cadyanda (no. 16); all are epitaphs or 
fragments except a sacrificial regulation (no. 3) and a long and historically valuable decree 
(no. 11) of the Sfjpos and Gpyovres of Araxa honouring Orthagoras, an eminent citizen, for 
military, diplomatic, political and religious services rendered to his city and the Lycian 
League, and giving interesting details of conditions in Lycia in the late second or early first 
century B.c, A. Wilhelm examines 7 ll. 6-7 of an epitaph from Olympus (7AM II. 1037); 
substituting 6pxous for oixous and 1d évnp(é)ow for 7d ty (ué)peow, and rejecting the 
(arpos> inserted by the editor. For the Greek votives and epitaphs found by H. Bossert and 
Bahadir Alkim at or near Karatepe in Cilicia I refer to the critical summary 7 of J. and 
L. Robert. L. Robert also transcribes and annotates ™ a Christian epitaph from a 
Cappadocian village, the ancient Limnae, ending with the formula tav Hulv Oo dvoryive- 
oKeov ev€aote tirép E400 +, and an apsidal mosaic from Erzincan in Armenia Minor, reported 74 
by A. M. Schneider, bears the legend Kupie, 2Aéqoov OvapyavGouxra, an Iranian name. | 

_T. B. Mitford edits 7" sixteen new religious documents from Roman Cyprus—the metrical 
dedication of a statue of Nemesis-Dikaiosyne (no. 1), eight votives to Zevs AaBpénies (nos. 2-9) 
or Zeus ‘OAktumos (no. 10), three to feds twiotes (nos. 11-13), one to "Omécow Meddvthos 
(no. 14), one perhaps to the Dioscuri (no. 15), and one (no. 16) recording the dedication, in 
A.D. 79 or 80, to Cyprian Aphrodite and the Emperor Titus of 1d [le]pov tésv fvrds [T]év 
aTnAlcv érjra by the proconsul L. Bruttius Maximus, otherwise unknown; of these one 
(no. 2) comes from Khandria, 17 miles S.E. of Soli, eight from sites N.E. of Limassol (nos. 3-9, 
11), and one (no. 16) from Agios Tychon, N. of Amathus: the provenance of the rest is 
unknown. _ Of special importance for the chronology of the syllabic script is Mitford’s report 7" 
(to which P. Dikaios adds a short account of the site) on the inscribed pottery from Kafizin 
(some four miles S. of Nicosia, and nine N. of Idalium), whence came, as has recently been 
established, the bowl and twenty-eight sherds now in the University Museum of Philadelphia, 
published by E. H. Dohan and R. G. Kent in 1926 (AFA XXX. 249 fL, SEG VI. 838-40). 
These Mitford discusses, correcting the texts and dating them not in the first but in the third 
century B.c., as well as subsequently discovered inscriptions, both syllabic and alphabetic, now 
in the Cyprus Museum; he concludes that the latest datable example of the syllabic script 
belongs to 221-0 B.c., and that the puzzling word otpdgry€, frequently used on the sherds, 
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means a ‘ pointed hill’. Two new short syllabic inscriptions are recorded *“ by E. Gijerstad, 
who also discusses *** the famous Idalium inscription (GDJ 60) in his account of classical 
Cyprus. M. T. Mitsos holds *** that a Paphian stone bearing the names “Eppi6vn and ZevEa 
( JAS UX. 245) was part ofan exedra built by Polycrates of Argos (cf. FHS LXV. 94), and J. and 
L. Robert add *"* valuable comments on this and other Paphian inscriptions. L. Philippou 
publishes a‘ metrical * epitaph from Hierocepia (Yeroskipou), of which D. 8. Robertson 747 offers 
a drastic revision, M. Guarducci uses 7"* an inscription of Palaepaphos (LeBas-Wadd. 2795) 
to claim for Cyprus KepeAAcios povtiapyns, the reputed author of a distich recurrent in 
Greek epitaphs, A. R. Bellinger comments ‘” on the letters of Antiochus written in 109 B.c. to 
Ptolemy Alexander and to Seleucia Pieria, found at Kouklia (Welles, Royal Correspondence, 71-2), 
and A, Rehm examines **° the letter of 144 8.c. from Ptolemy VII Euergetes II to his troops 
in Cyprus (cf. FHS LIX. 277, LXVII. 124), making important changes of reading and 
restoration and eliminating Ptolemy's alleged * son * (1. 27). 


LX. SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


J. Lassus’s work on the Christian churches of Syria deals *** with a number of late 
inscriptions from Gerasa, Brad, Babisqa and elsewhere. D. Levi's exhaustive publication of 
the mosaic pavements unearthed at Antioch, of which some thirty-six are inscribed, includes 7™ 
an epigraphical table and remarks on the development of the script, as well as references 7™ 
to noteworthy mosaic inscriptions of Apamea, Gerasa, Beit Jibrin, Beisan and other sites. 
J. Obermann studies 744 a Christian inscription from the church of St. Simeon Stylites, 
J. Lauffray and R. Mouterde publish *** two fourth-century epitaphs from Zebed, and 
L. Robert contributes 7°* to the study of four metrical inscriptions from N. Syria—a tower- 
epigram from Temek (PUAES U1, 829), bath-epigrams from Serdjilla and el-Anderin (did. 
918, Am. Exp. Syria, III, 217), and the dedication of a church of the Martyrs at Anasartha (JGL 
Syrie, 297). G. Klaffenbach discusses 75" the decree of Laodicea-ad-mare passed by the 
TeAtyGves in January, 174 B.c., emending its text and date and giving a new interpretation of 
ll. 22-5, and L. Robert deals *“* with some points of interest in an agonistic record from the 
same site (IGR III. 1012). 

J. Starcky’s account of recent discoveries at PaLMyYRa includes 7° a discussion of a second- 
century votive (OG 634), and elsewhere, describing the Palmyrenian monuments of Baalsha- 
mim, he examines 7®° the word cURROHIEY, found in four texts of Palmyra, two of which are here 
first published, and gives what is practically the first edition of an altar-dedication from Ma‘ad 
1 Kupio cyic Ke Ku[p]io dAov [tlot Kdo[plou Zarpa[ar]i. A. Alt publishes 761 an acclamation 
from 5.W. of Palmyra, the first epigraphical mention of the Ghassanid prince Arethas, who from 
about A.p. 529 to 569 ruled the Arabian tribes on the /imes between the Euphrates and the 
Red Sea. The customs-tariffs of Palmyra (OGI/ 629 = JGR ILI. 1056) and Soada UGR ITT. 
1283) furnish *® valuable materials for S. J. de Laet’s study of portoria, V. Arangio-Ruiz 
re-edits,*™ with juristic and historical comments, the procés-verbal, found at Dmeir (cf. FHS 
LXVII. 125), of a trial conducted at Antioch by Caracalla. 

R. G. Goodchild’s careful study *** of the coastal road of PHornrcra from Antioch to 
Ptolemais, with special reference to the twenty-five extant milestones, mostly found near 
Berytus and Sidon, emphasizes and explains the value of this type of evidence and includes in 
its inventory (pp. 117 ff.) several Greek or bilingual inscriptions. C.C,. Torrey publishes 7% 
a bronze fabula ansala, now in Yale University, found in Syria, perhaps near Sarepta, inscribed 
Ge cyi Lapermve LuveySnyos (not ouveySnpos, * fellow-exile’, as the eclitor writes) 
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eveapevos aveinxev. A. Beaulicu and R. Mouterde describe 7** the grotto of Wasta, between 
Sidon and Tyre, with its Hellenistic cult, attested by a dedication Boothe Ti[rokeped cor (s0 
they restore as referring to Ptolemy IV) Kal "AgpoSit[nt érn]xécot, and a later cult, to which 
numerous Greek and Semitic graffiti relate. Mouterde reports 767 the discovery ‘at Tyre of 
four Greek inscriptions, in one of which Zertipia KoA{cvic) Tupos 1) pntpotroAis honours 

Odaenathus I of Palmyra ca. a.p. 198, and L. Wenger examines ™* the fepol xavéves of a 
sixth-century text from el-Bassa, between Tyre and Ptolemais (SEG VIII, 18.5). J. Starcky 
cites 7® an inscription from the temple of Aphlad at Dura (Dura Report, V. 112 f.), and 
H. N. Porter edits 779 an interesting Bacchic graffito, now at Yale, probably of A.p. 225~50, 
from the Dolichencum built by Roman troops about A.p. 211, which ‘ casts a flood of light on 
the important mystery-cult of Dionysus, here seemingly assimilated to the Semitic religion of 
Jupiter Dolichenus’. To Gerasa I have referred twice, and I note also L. Harding’s 
discovery 77! of the record of the gift of a fountain (?) to the city in the time of Julia Domna 
and Starcky’s remarks 77 on the Gerasene cult of the Geog dyios MoxeSas (Welles, Gerasa, 
17, 13) as offering the key to the riddle of the Palmyrene worship of Du‘anat. 

PavestinE has been less productive than usual, owing, at least in part, to political 
conditions. M. P. Colombo discusses 773 the metre and meaning of the Hellenistic love-poem 
found in 1902 at Marissa (Tell Sandahanna), between Jerusalem and Gaza. P. Benoit 
publishes 77* a Palestinian jug, now in the collection of the White Fathers of St. Anne 
at Jerusalem, bearing the text of Psalm XXXVI. 8-10 in the LXX version. E. I. Sukenik 
deals in an article,?75 also issued as a book entitled The Earliest Records of Christianity, with the 
ossuary-inscriptions from a chamber-tomb near Jerusalem, dated not later than A.D. 50, one 
of which he interprets as a cry of woe called forth by the crucifixion of Jesus Christ (cf. JHS 
LAVIT. 126). E. J. Bickerman explains 77° two phrases in the notices barring the access of 
GAAoyevels to the inner courts of Herod’s Temple (SEG VIII. 169, OGI 598). Among 
recent finds made in Palestine are 777 inscribed lintels from Khirhet ed-Deir and ‘Ein el- 
Ma‘mudiya, near Taffuh, in the Hebron sub-district, and a fragmentary bilingual text from 
Khirbet Karak, N. of the outlet of the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee. 

___ The trilingual inscription of Sapor I from the ‘ Kaaba of Zoroaster’ (cf. JHS LXV. 98, 
LXVITI. 126) is studied 77 by G. P. Carratelli, who provides a Greek text with apparatus 
eriticus and historical commentary, and by W. Ensslin, who discusses 779 in detail, in the light 
of this new evidence, Sapor’s wars.’ L. Robert edits 789 two inscriptions from Nehavend in 
fran, the ancient Laodicea, now preserved in the Teheran Museum. One of these, independently 
published 7! by C. Clairmont, bears a Tpootaypa of Antiochus IIT relative to the cult of 
Queen Laodice, dated in the spring of 193 B.c., with a covering letter to Laodicea from 
Menedemus, governor of the satrapy, orderin g its publication ; this valuable historical document 
enables us to restore the text of the ‘ Eriza decree’ and to date it correctly (above, p. 49). 
The second (pp. 22 ff.) is a fragmentary inscription of 183-2 B.c., in which Laodicea honours 
a high official under Seleucus IV; the discussion of the Seleucid queens involves a fresh scrutiny 
of a Susan manumission of 177-6 B.c. (S£G VII. 2). 


™. NorTo AFRICA 


The Egyptian and Nubian sections of this survey appear in JEA XXXVI. 106 ff. 
Otherwise there is little to report from North Africa. C. Leriche’s dissertation 72 on the 
Ptolemaic constitution of Cyrene (SEG IX. 1) I have not seen. H. van Effenterre com- 
ments “3 on the supplies of corn sent by Cyrene in 330 8.c. to various Cretan cities (thid. 2). 


J. H. Oliver examines ™* from the palaeographical standpoint the second edict and the 
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Senatus consultum included in the famous Augustan dossier (ibid. 8), solving the syntactical 
problem of 1. 50 and discussing the new procedure envisaged by the senatorial resolution. 
G. Bakalakis deals *8* with the artistic aspect of the relief bearing the epigram of a.p. 2 relative 
to the close of the Marmaric War (ibid. 63), and H. Jeanmaire’s article on écic as a religious 
technical term includes“ an interpretation of §5 of the ‘Decretals’ (ibid. 72. 21 ff). 
F. Chamoux adds 7? a supplementary note to his article (cf. JHS LXVII. 127) on the 
Cyrenean sculptor Zenion. 

The unimportant inscriptions found at Carthage and Tebessa are known to me only from 
references 7 in J. and L. Robert's bibliography. 

Marcus N. Top. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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NOTES ON THE REVOLUTION OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 


(A) Tue Evyypageis 

Wuat was the number of the uyypageis who were appointed at Athens in 411 B.c. to introduce 
modifications into the democratic constitution? ‘Thucydides says ten, and Anstotle thirty (Thuc. 
VITI. 67.13 ‘A@nvdaicov MToAiteia2g§2). Itis now generally assumed that the only way to resolve 
this discrepancy is to reject one of the two conflicting numbers as a mere mistake, and that the 
error is on the part of Thucydides. 

Another solution has recently been put forward by Miss Mabel Lang,’ who concludes that 
Thucydides’ ten Evyypageis and Aristotle's thirty Evy yoagets were two distinct bodies, and that both 
authors after all were inthe right. She points out that the Ten and the Thirty differed not only in their 
numbers, but in their attributes and achievements, and that they probably functioned on different 
occasions. Whereas the Ten were airttoxpdtopes (i.e. had authority to by-pass the Council and 
esas: their report direct to the Popular Assembly), the Thirty lacked ‘ autocratic’ power. 
Whereas the Thirty in due course submitted a scheme of reforms which was duly ratified by the 
Assembly ("AG. oA. 29 § 5-30 § 1), the Ten never produced their programme (Thuc. VIII. 67. 3): 
Furthermore, the Ten, as we know from Thucydides (VIII. 67. 1) were appointed ofler Peisander’s 
return from his mission to Tissaphernes in quest of a Persian war-subsidy. On the other hand, 
Aristotle implies that the Thirty received their commission 4efore Peisanders departure from Athens, 
when the Assembly, taking him at his word, and believing that ‘ Tissaphernes aid’ would be forth- 
coming, but with a string attached—i.e. on condition that the Athenians should remodel their 
constitution—proceeded to fulfil their part of the bargain ("A@. TloA. 29 §§ 1-5). 

Support may be found for Lang’s theory in a clause of the Thirty’s report which authorised 
the new citizen body of the Five Thousand ‘ ouv@jKas cuvtifeoten pds obs Gv EfEA@aw’ (’AG. TIA. 
29 § 5). This article was presumably not a blank form, but envisaged a definite second party in 
the transaction.* But at the time in question there were only two powers with which the Athenia 
could have contemplated a deal, Sparta and Persia. The Spartans can be ruled out, for an arrange- 
ment to cease hostilities against tbe would have been described in an official act as ‘ orrovéai’ or 
‘elpnv7 °; not as © cuvéyjxm* (which usually denotes a business pact).?_ The negotiations which the 
Thirty had in mind could therefore only have been with Persia; and this is tantamount to saying 
that when the Thirty drew up their report the hope of a profitable bargain with Tissaphernes stil 
burnt bright, and that Peisander had not yet returned to Astuca with his message of failure. The 
task of Anstotle’s Thirty had therefore been completed before the appointment of Thucydides’ Ten. 
_ _ The importance of Lang’s theory lies not so much in its ca a per an arithmetical dilemma— 
in itself a matter of no moment—but in that it provides a suitable occasion on which the reform 
programme of *A@. TloA. 29 85 could have been enacted and the Five Thousand could have been 
voted into the constitution. So long as we identify the Thirty and the Ten, we are bound to assume 
that the constitution of "AG. TloA. 29 § 5 was carried at the Colonus Assembly to which the Ten 
presented their report (Thuc. VIII. 67. 2). But we cannot do this, unless we are prepetes to 
assume that Thucydides grossly misrepresented the proceedings at this Assembly—the most 
important one in the history of the Revolution. The historian is clear and emphatic in his state- 
ment that the only scheme of reform to be proposed and enacted at Colonus was the three-point 
programme of Peisander (Thuc. VIII. 67. 2—3),* and this differed from the constitution of Aristotle's 
Thirty at almost every point. The constitution of ’A@. TloA. 29 § 5 will therefore remain on our hands, 
unless we hold the Thirty separate from the Ten; but if we make this distinction, we can easily 
find an occasion for an Assembly, previous to that of Colonus, at which the constitution of the Thirty 
could have been made into law. 

_ The constitution of Aé. TToA. 29 § 5, though duly enacted, was superseded by Peisander’s three- 
point act before it could be put into operation, and the Five Thousand whom it called into being 
remained for the time being a disembodied wraith. But the wraith haunted the Four Hundred, 
ne py ut rent self-incorporation it gét rid of them. The work of the Thirty was therefore not 
wholly abortive. 
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(B) THe Documents or ‘A@. TloA. CHs. 30 AND 31 


No part of the "A@nvdicov MoAiteia presents greater difficulties than chs. 30 and 31, containing 
the so-called * Definitive" and * Provisional’ Constitutions of the revolutionary emergency (to 
be referred to henceforth as ‘DC’ and ‘ PC"). The texts of the constitutions are seem agly 
incomplete,* and their wording is often ambiguous.’ Worse still, PC includes several clauses that 
are suitable to a permanent constitution, but out of place in an interim act. Most difficult of all 
is the problem of fitting the two acts into their historic context. According to Aristotle, both of 
them were drawn up by 100 dverypapets who Aad been appointed ad hoe by the Five Thousand, and were 
tt due course ratified by the Five Thousand ; and the whole of this procedure was completed ive the 
coup d'état by which the Four Hundred assumed power (30 § 1; 32 $1): in other words, the two 
constitutions belonged to an early stage of the Revolution. Yet according to Thucydides, who is 
insistent and emphatic on this point (VIII. 86. 6, 89. 2, g2. 11, 93: 2), the Five Thousand were never 
embodied and never became operative under the Four Hundred ; and Aristotle himself admits as much 
(92 § 2: of 6é twevtanioxiAion Ady povov Tpetnoay). Les i ele teaa : 

Some scholars accordingly have condemned the two constitutions as forgeries, like the admittedly 
spurious ‘Constitution of Draco’ in “AG. TloA. ch. 4.* But this comparison 1s dlelusive, for Draco’s 
constitution belonged to a dim past, and no documents survived from that remote age to serve as 
a check on it. On the other hand the constitutional acts of the Revolution should all have been 
available at the Record Office; and in 409 8.c. a commission of vopotétm had purged the archives 
of any unauthentic pieces that might have crept in.® A falsified constitutional history of the 
Revolution could therefore scarcely have escaped detection. Moreover, the very untidiness of the 
two constitutions is an argument in their favour. A forger of Athenian documents might at least 
have been expected to be correct in matters of form, for under the democracy there was no lack 
of citizens possessing first-hand acquaintance wae puDne acts, whose suspicions must have been 
aroused by any startling deviation from the habitually neat style of Athenian official documents.’ 
On the other hand it need cause no surprise if two documents thrown together hurriedly in the storm 

and stress of a revolution show sundry defects in composition and drafting. 

; Furthermore, a renewed study of the impugned texts bel} show that some of their incongruities 
are due to faulty transmission and therefore may be remedied by emendation,"' and that other 
difficulties may be resolved by a different interpretation, | 

(1) Inthe last sentence of ch. 31 we read “els 82 TOV GAA OV ypovoy, iva veprGwoow ol TetpaKdoior 
els Tas TetTtTdpas AnjEes...... SiavetpavrTeav avtrous of Exatov a&vipes’. This clause is 
manifestly an intruder in a provisional constitution; and in its present position it is also an 
anacoluthon, for its references to ‘the Hundred * and the ‘four allotted sections’ (which are 
mentioned nowhere else in ch. 31) remain suspended in mid-air. On the other hand it makes a 
perfect join with the end of 30 ch. 3, which reads as follows: ‘tous 8° txatév Gvpas Giaveipar 
OMas Te TOUS Kal TOUS GAAous TETTAPG HEpT] Os loaitaTa kai SiaxkAnp@oai’. The concluding 
sentence of ch. 31 should therefore be transferred to this point in ch. 30. 

(2) The preceding sentence in ch. 31 (“Tta&v 8 GAAwy dpydy, wAny tis BovATs Kal Tov 
oTpatnydv, pt éGelvar........ TwAEOV fh Gtrag appear thy auTHV apy ) invites similar treat- 
ment. A ban on iteration of annual offices is out of place in an emergency act; but this clause 
follows well on 30§ 2, which lays down similar rules for the appointment of executive officials. 

(3) Other passages in ch. 31 which have caused offence may be interpreted so as to yield a 
satisfactory sense. In 91 § 2 the text runs as follows: * tTa&v 5¢ otpatnyav 16 viv elven thy alpeow 
EE doravtwy rolcfor tay mevTaxicyiAicv, mv 6 BovAny, ereibav katdoty... . EAéoGm Sexo 
évSpas5 x.1.A.’. The two clauses here quoted are usually construed as though they expressed two 
contrasted operations in successive order of time. On this rendering, the second clause (’ Ti 6é 
BovAty, «.7.A.’) would certainly be otiose in an interim act and, if genuine, must be accommodated 
somewhere in ch. 30. But a clause introduced ay 6 is not necessarily antithetic, least of all if 
the preceding clause is not introduced by pév. e words ‘tiv Se BouAty, «.7.A.’ may therefore 
be taken in a supplementary and explanatory sense: their purpose presumably was to set forth in 
greater detail the procedure to be followed in the election o ce as laid down in general terms 
in the previous clause. Both the clauses are therefore conditioned in point of time by the phrase 
‘+6 vov elvo’, and both are appropriate to a provisional constitution. 

(4) At the end of 31 § 2 (716 5 Aormov Thy alpeow Toiciofen TouTwy thy BouAty Kata Té& 
yey papptva’) the phrase ‘kata Ta yeypappeve * is usually taken to mean * according to what jas 

© Tt has often been observed that neither constitution makes « '* ‘The pseudographs in Demosthenes’ De Corona are products 
provision for a judiciary, and that in 30 $ 9, and again in ofa later age which knew not the democracy. _ - 
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deen laid down". Seeing that ‘ta yeypappéve *, thus construed, can only refer to DC, we are driven 
ni infer that the definitive enccocasat ir completed before the interim—a ae ee eee: 
ut ‘yeypappéva " may also carry a proleptic sense (= ‘ ypapfnodépeva’), especially after the pre- 
ceding © Liosse nue: i future the elections shall be eid according Lo the es riick shall by then 
have been laid down"). On this construction the seeming hysteron proteron will be reversed, and the 
two constitutions will be reinstated in their proper order. 
Even so, it must be admitted that this clause, with its forward reference to a future constitution, 
is strictly superfluous in an emergency act; and the same applies to a clause in 31 § 1 (* Tois &é 
vopos of &v TeG@Gow epi tév troArradv yotjoben *). And other residual difficulties are to be found 
both in ch. 30 and in ch. 31. But the difficulties are no greater than one should expect in two 
hurriedly drafted acts of a revolutionary committee. It is therefore preferable to accept PC and 
DC as historical, and to persist in secking the right niche for them in the history of the Revolution.™ 


(C) Tue Derinrrrve Constrrution 


The dates of DC and PC demand separate consideration. The problem of DC has been 

considerably furthered by the observation, first recorded by Ehrenberg, and confirmed by 
Ferguson in the light Of cpemmeHtary evidence,!* that DC bore considerable resemblance to the constitution 
which was actually in force at Athens between the Fall of the Four Hundred and the restoration of the full 
democracy (the so-called ‘ constitution of Theramenes’, or “CT” for short). To be sure, Ferguson’s 
conclusion, that DC = CT, has been called into question. CT was described by Thucydides as 
‘the best in his experience and a major cause of the Athenian recovery *.“§ On the other hand 
DC, though not a mere piece of utopian nonsense, as some scholars have described it, had at least 
two serious defects for a war-time scheme of government: the Council was too unwieldy for prompt 
decisions, and the strategi were debarred by a system of rotation in office from holding command 
for more than one year in four.1* But even if we accept these objections and refuse to identify the 
two constitutions directly, we may still take the view that CT was an amended and matured form 
of DC. In any case, we can hardly resist the conclusion that DC came into force at some time after 
the fall of the Four Hundred. 
_ _ Even so, the enactment of DC might belong to an earlier occasion. Some scholars would still date 
it back to an early phase of the Revolution. Thus (a) Busolt * and Wilcken have maintained that 
it was formally carried at the Colonus Assembly by some moderate oligarchs, only to be blanketed by 
Peisander, who overlaid it by way of amendment with his more radical programme. By this 
manoeuvre Peisander rendered DC nugatory; but as a concession to the moderates he allowed 
it to remain on the statute book, so that after the fall of the Four Hundred it could be taken out 
of cold stores and put into operation. Wilcken made the further suggestion that after the 
Revolution DC was re-drafted by the aveypagels and re-enacted by the Five Thousand: 

__ This ingenious compromise explains more satisfactorily than any other theory how a constitution 
which was formally enacted before the oligarchic me d'état could nevertheless have been in some 
sense the handiwork of the averypageis and the Five Thousand. But the theory of Busolt and Wilcken 
can ill be reconciled with Thucydides’ account of the Colonus Assembly. Any unprejudiced 
reader of this would assume that after the formal vote of &Sac (full om of discussion) the 
initiative was at once seized by Peisander, so that he might rush through his three-point programme, 
while his claque drowned all discussion (VIII. 67. 2—-3).2° Moreover, if Peisander’s constitution 
had really been carried in the form of an amendment, it would according to the established Athenian 
practice have been indited at the foot of the substantive motion which it formally modified (and 
superseded in effect). But in that case, how could Aristotle have passed over this constitution 
without a word? *! His ignorance of it is strange in any case; but if its text stood on the record in 
the next ee ee after DC, his failure to refer to it eludes all understanding 

(6) Busolt’s original date for the enactment of DC,** which has recently been re-adopted by 
Lang, was on a day soon after the oligarchic coup d'etat, when, ex hypothesi, tet dace Hundred convened another 
Assembly and there carried DC and PC in succession. On this view both the constitutions were mere 
eyewash’ for disgruntled democrats or moderates, and were never intended to come into effect; 
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it was therefore only to be expected that Thucydides should pass them over in silence. This scheme 
avoids a clash with Thucydides, but it contradicts Aristotle all along the line, for it dates DC both 
too late Aone the coup deat) and too early (before the Five Thousand assumed power). Sesides, 
why should the victorious extremists have been at the trouble of providing two additional constitu- 
tions ad captandum? They had carried their Colonus programme oévos dvtéttrovtos; similarly 
they had evicted the democratic Council oWéév dvtérroucav; ™ and the ill tidings from the fleet at 
Samos which eventually forced them to compromise had not yet come in.** No adequate motive 
can therefore be assigned for such supererogatory legislation, and Beloch’s comment holds good: 
“man entwirft doch keine Verfassung auf Vorrat ’.*5 

(ec) A priori, the. most likely occasion on which the Four Hundred would have enacted DC 
was in the waning phase of the Revolution, when they were driven to offer concessions to the fleet at 
Samos. It is tempting, therefore, to see in the main provision of DC, the passing of the entire body 
of active citizens through the Council by rotation, a fulfilment of the promise to the fleet, *tdév 
TevToxicyiAicoy O71 Twévres Ev TH péper pelEouew ’.2* But this dating does as much violence to 
Aristotle as the one previously considered. | 

(d) We are therefore driven back upon the conclusion, first put forward by Beloch, but long 
held in neglect, that DC was enacted as well as implemented after the fall of the Four Hundred.2* This 
dating, to be sure, conflicts with that of Aristotle, but it is the only one that allows us to accept 
without qualification his all-important statement that it was drafted by the dverypagels under 
authority from the Five Thousand, and was ratified by the Five Thousand themselves.** Moreover, 
it fits well into Thucydides’ account of the counter-revolution:—the hoplite forces which had 
overthrown the Four Hundred proceeded to constitute themselves as the Five Thousand and to 
appoint a board of vopo$éta, in whom we may recognise Aristotle’s dvaypageis.*” Beloch’s 
hypothesis therefore deviates least from the sources and from historical probabilities. 


(D) THe ProvistonaL ConstrruTion 


- FC prescribed a more exclusive and autocratic form of government than DC, This renders 
it doubly unlikely that it should have been intended by the extremist oligarchs as a sop to the 
moderates or democrats after the coup d'état. For the same reason it could not have been intro- 
duced by the moderates at Colonus in opposition to Peisander. But could it nevertheless have been 
moved and carried at Colonus—by Peisander himself? It has a striking point of resemblance 
with Peisander’s constitution, as outlined by Thucydides, in that it sets up a similar Council of Four 
Hundred and invests it with ‘ autocratic’ power. Like Peisander’s act, it also assumes the existence 
of the Five Thousand but leaves them functionless. Moreover, we might reasonably believe, 
though Thucydides does not say so, that Peisander professed to be legislating * év 1c trapdévi Kaipé’ : 
it was by a similar pretence that the Thirty Tyrants induerunt sese republicae. | 

It has therefore been suggested by Ehrenberg *® that PC and Peisander’s constitution are 
identical. True, PC contains some details which are apparently missing in the Colonus constitution, 
and vice versa. But Ehrenberg explains this discrepancy by assuming that neither ‘Thucydides 
nor Aristotle gave more than an extract from the act, and that each author picked out different 
details to suit his purpose. Again, the procedure for the election of the Council is not the same in 
Thucydides and in Aristotle. Yet neither author gives a complete account of the method of appoint- 
ment; and it has been shown by van der Ploog that by tying the loose ends together the two 
procedures can be combined into a single operation.” 

Of all the theories which date PC back to an early stage of the Revolution, Ehrenberg’s is the 
one which puts the least strain on our sources and the probabilities of the case. But, like all the rest, 
it cannot be fully harmonised with Aristotle's statement that PC was the product of the dvayageis 
and the Five Thousand. And there remains a doubt whether Aristotle’s and Thucydides’ details 
could have inter-digitated as neatly as the theory requires. We must therefore consider the remain- 
ing alternative—was PC enacted, ee with DC, after the Fall of the Four Hundred? 

A priori, this is the time at which one would most expect the Athenians to have set up an 
es ei form of government. The counter-revolution which overthrew the oligarchy was 
not, like the preceding revolution, a premeditated coup; it was carried out on the spur of the 
moment by the Home Defence forces, who deposed the Four Hundred in a tumultuary convention, 
so as leave Athens without any constituted authority. It was to fill the gap thus created that they 
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vested themselves with sovereign power under the title of the hitherto disembodied Five Thousand 
and appointed the voyo@éta sive dvorypapeis.*2 These in due course produced their draft of DC; 
but even if, under the mentorship of Theramenes or some other moderate, they had been able to 
throw together DC at short notice, the task of compiling the lists of the four citizen-sections, which 
were an essential ingredient of that constitution,™ must have required time. At this stage, therefore, 
an interim constitution became a downright necessity, | 

From one detail of PC we may derive a further clue to its date. In 31 §2 we read: téy 62 
OTpaTnyav TO voy elvan tiv aipeow # doravtwov trouiofen tTév TrEVTOKIoYXIAicv, Thy Be BouvAny, 
frabav xataot, Toijcaciv &étaciv év StrAots, tAdoGn Bexar GvGpas, «.T.A. It is a peculiar 
feature of this procedure that the Council is instructed to hold a muster of the eligibles (1.2. the 
entire body of the Five Thousand) under arms. Why this parade under arms? The explanation 
is to be found in the resolution which the Home Defence forces passed when they conferred sovereign 
power upon the Five Thousand: elven 8 ontrrév (sc. téav TevTakicyiticw) étéco01 Kal SirAa 
TapéxovTat.®* At this juncture the only way of proving membership of the Five Thousand was 
to show a suit of armour. Hence the éEétacis Ev GtrAow, which for the time being was a necessary 
part of the procedure at elections, though on any other occasion it would have been an idle display 
of militarism, 

The Council set up by PC had a membership of four hundred, like that of the Revolution. If 
it was the immediate successor of the oligarchic Four Hundred, it may seem strange that the pleader 
in the Lysianic speech Pre Polystrate (Or. <x), who was charged after the Revolution with treasonable 
practices, should have spoken of ‘ the Four Hundred’ without qualification, as though only one 
council of that number were known to him.** But need he have stated expressly to which of the 
Four Hundred he had belonged? All the jurors would know from the plain facts of the case that 
: was the wicked oligarchic council, In this instance, therefore, the argumentum ¢ silentio is without 
orce. 

Another objection to Beloch’s dating has been advanced by Wilcken.** Describing the coup 
d'état by which the Four Hundred assumed power, Aristotle states that ‘ ol terpaxécio: peta TOV 
Seka Tav ha Sl ti hg elg TO PovAeuTipiov Tpyov Tijs moAcws *.27 These ‘ ten 
autocrats ° are identified by Wilcken with the Séxa &vBpes autoKpatopes of PC (‘thy 5é BouAny, 
emeiSav karoott..... . Aéoten Sika &vSpas..... Tous 6& aipetevras &pyer Tov eloiovra évauTov 
auToKparopas *).** If this identification is correct, the elections held under the terms of PG must 
have taken place before the coup d'état, and PC will therefore belong to an early stage of the Revolu- 
tion. But, as van der Ploog has shown," the Ten Autocrats of ch. 32 must be held distinct from the 
Bexar GvGpes atrroxpérropes of ch. 31, for the appointment of these latter was not due to be made until 
after the installation of the Council in office. In the former decemvirate, as van der Ploog has opty 





suggested, we may recognise the ten Evyypageis autoxpéropes of Thucydides, who gave a free 
to Peisander at the Colne Assembly sed tho doubt were in collusion with him all the time.*° 
. A third difficulty, which has been raised by Ferguson,*! arises out of a phrase in 31 $ 3 : Sie 

€ alpetévras (Sika dvGpas) Goyav tov eloiovtTa éviauTév airroxpdtopas. The régime of the Four 
Hundred fell astride chan arches asians the first two months oft belt included the archonship 
of Callias (early summer 411), and the remaining two months in that of Mnesilochus (late summer 
411). Now if, as Ferguson assumes, ‘ &autés’ here denotes the full twelve-month term of a 
normal archonship, the date of entry of the counter-revolutionary Sika GvGpes into the oTparny ler 
must have fallen near midsummer day. But midsummer 411 was already past when, accordins 
to Beloch, PC became law (not till August or September). Consequently the elo Eviewtdés could 
only refer to midsummer 410: in other words, the elections were to be held after a delay of ten 
months. Which, in an emergency government, is absurd. Ergo, the elodv tmeutés must be 
midsummer 411 after all, and PC must be put back to a still earlier date, i.e. towards the beginning 
of the Revolution. | 

_ But the archon-year 11-410 was far from normal, for it was split into two archon-terms. 
Mnesilochus, a nominee of the Four Hundred, quitted office with them, and a new eponymus, 
Theopompus, replaced him by subrogatio (presumably in a convention of the newly embodied 
Five Thousand).™ A new archon-term therefore began with his appointment, and although it 
fell two months short of the usual duration, it could nevertheless with perfect propriety be styled 
an éviauTés, for this word does not invariably denote an exact or approximate solar year, but may 
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signify any considerable period.*4 Consequently the eloiov évmauTés of PC may, without any 
strain on Greek semantics, be fixed at the entry into office of the Ersatz-archon Theopompus (August 
or September 411), so that the term of the new strategi would almost coincide with that of the 
new eponymus, On this reckoning, Beloch’s dating fits nicely into the calendar of 411-410 B.c. 

On the balance of evidence, therefore, it may be concluded that both DC and PC were products 
of the counter-revolution which drove the Four Hundred from office, and that these had no part 
in making either constitution. he 

a¥l. LRY 


Postscript.—Most of the problems raised in this article have received further discussion in a recent 
book by Franco Sartori, La Crist Del grr A.C. Nell’ Athenaion Poltteia di Aristoiele (Padua, 1951). The 
views of the present author on this book will be stated in a forthcoming number of Gnomon. 


4€ Liddell and Scott, sv. In Thue. IIT. 68. 9 ‘iverrrés' by the Thebans. In Hesiod, Her. Seut. |. 87, it denotes the 
measures the interval between the temporary occupation of period of gestation of a child—approximately the same as 
Plataca by Megarian refugees and its eventual destruction that of Theopompus’ archonship. 


CORINTH, AMBRACIA, APOLLONIA 


Tus paper is an amplification of that much quoted passage of Thucydides EropevGnaav be 
regT] ES * ArrahAcovioy.2 Of this land route, which ‘enabled the Corinthians to get troops up to 
Epidamnus in despite of Corcyra, we know something and can guess more, an in view of the 
undoubted importance of this part of the Greek world to Corinth, it may be worth while to try to 
fit the isolated facts together and reconstruct a picture of a short phase of Epirote and Acarnanian 
history in the latter half of the fifth century. It is certain that the north-west ranked as one of 
Corinth’s vital interests. There is no need to quote other evidence when there is the specific 
statement of the Corinthian ambassador before the Athenian demos that it was a necessity for 
Corinth to sail to Corcyra.2. It is beyond the scope of this paper to enquire why this was so; all 
that is here attempted is a correlation of the facts about the land route, how Corinth and Apolloma 
contrived to open it, how Corinth and Ambracia tried to keep it open, and how by the end of the 
Archidamian War Athens had succeeded in closing it. The evidence is not copious, but of good 
uality; Thucydides is contemporary, Pausanias quotes contemporary sources, and the mountains, 
rivers, and valleys of the north-west are silent witnesses. | 

The route falls naturally into three parts, the Acarnanian, the Epirote, and the Illyrian. It 
will be convenient to consider the Acarnanian section first, and the other two sections in the order 
mentioned. 

Acarnania is not a difficult country. When Antony had an army of some 60,000 legionaries, 
12,000 horse and peep 10,000-15,000 light armed, as well as a fleet of over 500 warships, on 
the Actium cape, and Agrippa cut him off from his supply bases in Egypt and Peloponnese, he 
managed to have food carried over from Aetolia.* It is not surprising, then, to find that Eurylochus 
could march his men through a hostile countryside as far as the Gulf of Ambracia." Of the details 
of the route through Acarnania nothing need be said; if the garrison, sent out by Corinth to 
reinforce Ambracia after the disastrous punishment with which the city had met at the hands of 
Demosthenes and the Acarnanians in 426, had a difficult march,’ it was probably because it was 
winter time or spring, when the low ground around Oeniadae ® and the plain of Stratus was 
flooded, a not infrequent occurrence. But if Acarnania itself was easy, the eastern end of the gulf, 
which had to be passed on the way to Ambracia, presented a problem. There were at least two 
fortified cities hostile to Corinth and Ambracia: Olpae, the Acarnanian * thing ’,’ and Amphilochian 
Argos, which, though largely hellenised by the Corinthian colonies which had been its neighbours 
for centuries, was on bad terms with them.? Ambracia made at least two attempts to master 
Amphilochian Argos. Thucydides gives no exact date for the first. It was merely © many 

enerations after the Trojan War . . . and some time after this’ that Argos was occupied by the 
Ambraciotes, and the Athenians then sent out Phormio, who turned the tables and enslaved the 
Ambraciotes. It has been generally said that this incident must be dated after 440, to explain the 
decision of the Corinthians in the Samian crisis, and before 495,° after which year Thucydides’ 
account of the events in the north-west which led to the war is alleged to be exhaustive. The 
latter argument is ¢ silentio and for Thucydides extremely dangerous. It has recently been arg ed 
by H. T. Wade-Gery with great BS 10 that the tone of the Corinthian ambassadors at Athens 
in 433 cannot possibly be explained on the supposition that Phormio’s Acarnanian expedition was 
earlier than that year; had not Phormio enslayed Corinthian colonists? The argument that 
Phormio’s expedition is later than 433 is irrefutable. No Athenian could have acted as he did if 
war was not certain. There is perhaps an indication of the exact time of the expedition. In 433 
the Corinthian fleet of 150 ships which met the Corcyraeans and the Athenians at Sybota contained 
one ship from Anactorion,™ but later in the same year, when the retiring fleet put into the gulf, 
Anactorion had apparently gone over to the other side. The Corinthians recovered it by treachery 
from within.™ It is hard to see why the Anactorians, who, in the face of the attacks of Athens 
from the sea and the Amphilochians on land, remained steadfastly true to Corinth until the 
Athenians and Acarnanians took their city in 425, should choose to revolt at the moment when a 
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strong Corinthian fleet had gone north to meet a weaker Corcyraean. The simplest explanation 
is that Phormio se it over by display or use of force at the same time as he restored Argos to 
the Amphilochians. Thucydides, who set himself a high standard of relevance even in his digressions, 
did not bother to mention the incident. 

The help which the Athenians sent to the Amphilochians, and the alliance which they con- 
cluded with them at the same time, show the awakening interest of Athens in the north-west. ‘This 
alliance may have been concluded in the hope of blocking the overland route, though there were, 
no doubt, other motives; a desire to break Ambracia, which must be ranked as only just not a great 
Greek power,™ accounts for a great deal. But that the land route was the most important single 
interest which Athens had in Acarnania is indicated by the attention which was paid to Oentadae, 
a city, which, so far as is known, did not furnish contingents to Corinthian flects or armies. The 
taking of Oeniadac cannot have been an end in itself; and it is unthinkable that in the critical 

ear 454, when he abandoned the attempt to cut Corinth off from Sparta and sailed to Acarnania,"! 
ericles was engaged in an operation of minor importance. 

In the Archidamian war Athenian treatment of the captured Corinthian posts on the coast.” 
of Acarnania varied. When they took Astacus in the first year of the war, they turned out the pro- 
Corinthian tyrant and made the place a member of the empire; but Sollion they handed over to 
the Acarnanians.45 The case of Anactorion is even more instructive. Although the Acarnanians 
had made a treaty with the Ambraciotes, which contained a mutual defensive alliance and was 
in all likelihood a violation of the Phormio treaty, the Athenians allowed the Acarnanians to hold 
Anactorion.‘* The offence which the Athenians must have taken at a treaty which could lead to 
the Acarnanians fighting for Ambracia if Ambracia was attacked by an Athenian force, was out- 
weighed by the desire to retain the goodwill of Acarnania, It also shows that the Athenians did 
not want the Acarnanian ports for themselves, but were anxious that Corinth should not control 
them, though they made an exception in the case of Oeniadae,"* perhaps because its position near 
the entry to the Gulf of Corinth made it of vital importance. | 

The Corinthians for their part made vigorous efforts to secure their hold on the Acarnanian 
coast and to extend their influence in the interior. In 431 when the Athenians expelled Evander 
the tyrant of Astacus, they sailed with 40 ships and 1500 hoplites to restore him.™ Two years 
later, when the Ambraciotes were meditating revenge on the Argives, it was Corinth which 
encouraged them to go forward, while Sparta had to be urged on by Rope ceenta sors which were 
Arpely alse.” ‘The Rhein hold on Cephallenia and Zacynthus was likely to last as long as the 
Athenian command of the sea, not as long as the independence of Acarnamia only. Again, when 
Demosthenes had crippled Ambracia, Corinth sent a garrison of 300 citizens, under Nenoclidas, 
son of Euthycles, who had been entrusted in 452 with the supreme command of the fleet of 150 
sail, the city’s great effort.*° Leucas was also garrisoned with citizens.*! Corinthians freely 
acknowledged that they could not accept the Peace of Nicias because 1t deprived them of Sollion 
and Anactonon.™ . | | 

If we had only the evidence for the Acarnanian section of the land route, there would be little 
reason to connect these facts with the desire to keep communications with the north-west open. 
Tt can be said with truth that Astacus, Sollion, and Leucas were of value on the voyage to Sicily; 
that Anactorion was a useful port on the way to Ambracia; and that the latter might one day h 
a power again. Indeed, sentiment and anxiety for prestige alone could amply account for Corinth’s 
attitude. There must have been others in Corinth who felt, as Aristeas felt of Potidaea, that cost 
what it might Corinthian colonics must never be left in the lurch to face Athens alone. In short, 
Corinth would have acted as she did in Acarnania, whether or no there had been a land route to 
the north. But the same cannot be said of Athens; and the interest of Corinth further north is 
ample proof of the importance of the land route. | | | 

As has been said, Corinth was free of the land route in 435, and she used it with some frequency 
for whatever purpose. Opposition in the Epirote section of the route would have been a serious 
matter, for the number of practicable paths is limited. But Corinthians met with no difficulty 
here. How far back the friendship of the Epirote tribes for Corinth went is not known.  Periander 
had connexions among the Thesprotians,** who were in all probability the tribe which occupied 
in his day the dominant position enjoyed by the Chaonians in the latter half of the fifth Smee 
and by the Molossians in Pindar’s time and in the fourth century.*5 There were two factors which, 
in the early years of the Peloponnesian War, smoothed the path of Corinthians in Epirus. Their 
bad relations with Corcyra may have made the natives feel that Corinthians were a natural friend,** 
for Corcyra had occupied part of the coast *? and may have been an imperfect neighbour; and in 
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Ambracia Corinth had a very powerful ally. Before the disaster of 429, Ambracia held Amphilochian 
hostages,** and could dispose of a fleet of at least 27 ships and something less than 5000 hoplites.** 
The latter figure is the same as that which Herodotus gives for Corinth herself in the Plataea 
campaign, and larger, in the ratio of 5: 3, than that for Sicyon. Furthermore, the most influential 
Epirote tribe, the Obonkand, was in alhance with the city. The Chaonians exercised some form 
of suzerainty over the Thresprotians,?® who lived north of the gulf of Ambracia and south of the 
Thyamis,*! now the Kalamas. For the big invasion of 429 the Molossians and the more northerly 
tribes also furnished contingents, but they looked to the Chaonians for example,** and did not 
continue the struggle when the ‘ most warlike nation’ had been defeated. The Chaonian alliance 
would be enough to ensure that Corinthians were not molested in their journeys across Epirus. 

There are several other points of interest and relevance to the land route about this invasion 
of Acarnania. Perdiccas of Macedon sent 1000 men to join the expedition; this is the earlicst 
recorded instance of the movement of troops over the Kastoria—Korga route * from Macedon to 
Epirus; for, as the contingent was sent without the knowledge of the Athenians, it cannot well 
» have been sent over the Thessalian passes.*4 It must be assumed too that Perdiccas, who was an 
astute man, did not send his troops down to Epirus without some good reason. He had plenty to 
do at home, for in the winter of 430 Potidaea had been taken by the Athenians; and after their 
support of Philip and Derdas two years previously he had little confidence in them, nor they in 
him. But itis easy to see how Perdiccas came to believe that the subjection of Acarnania to Corinth 
and Ambracia was worth the risk of losing a thousand men and an immediate rupture with Athens; 
for that Perdiccas knew the Athenians would not tolerate his invasion of Acarnania is proved by 
the fact that he sent the troops secretly.“ His aim must have been to demonstrate conclusively 
to the Corinthians, that, if they wished, they could get troops into the Thracian area without going 
through Thessaly. It was taken as axiomatic that they could not do this,** though the march of 
Brasidas proved that the belief was not altogether true. In any case the march of Brasidas was 
merely a gallant four de force, was felt to be such, and could not be repeated.*7 If Acarnania 
was subdued, there was nothing to stop a Peloponnesian force, once over the gulf, from marching 
to the support of the Chalcidian revolt; and to his own support, which no doubt appealed more 
strongly to Perdiccas, The failure of the invasion of 429, the defeat of the Ambraciotes in 427 and 
the capture of Oenmtadae in 424, and finally the revolt of the Lyncestae from Perdiccas ** and the 
onentation of Molossia * towards Athens meant that the route was never used in the Peloponnesian 
war. It is evident that the two first factors mentioned were enough to make the route dangerous; 
Brasidas chose to risk the march through Thessaly even before the capture of Oeniadae. 

Something can be deduced about the route by which the Corinthians used to traverse Epirus. 
It is obvious that they would follow the Louros Salley towards the plain of Hellopia, now the Janina 
district, leaving the inhospitable hills of Thesprotia on their left.4° The hills fall steeply down to 
the sea, and there 1s no good coast route. For another reason too this way was to be avoided. 
North of the Kalamas lay Cestrine,“' which was not, apparently, part of the Chaonian—Ambraciote 
alliance; it sent no contingent to Acarnania in 429. ‘This part of the mainland was no doubt under 
Corcyraean influence; some of it was definitely in Corcyraean hands,** and there may have been 
a number of fortress towns dotted up and down the coast south of the Acroceraunian mountains. 
There were certainly two settlements of great natural strength, probably in origin Corcyraean. 
Buthrotus “ commanded the entrance fe ake Butrinto and a route going inland to the Dryno 
valley, and thence to the plain of Janina. From Himdra, presumably the ancient Chimacra,”4 
one route, followed by the modern road, rises over the Logara pass an drops down to the valley 
of the Dukatit river, which it follows to the south end of the Bay of Valona., This route is merely 
hard work, the Logara bea a steep and exhausting grass slope on the south side and wooded on 
the northern. It presented, for instance, few problems to Caesar, who, landing at Palaeste, marched 
over the pass and came down to the sea at Oricus on the same day."® 
__ The other route which starts from the Himara neighbourhood is a difficult hill track leading 
inland over the southern end of the Acroceraunian mountains to the valley of the Shushicé, entailing 
one rough traverse of the slopes of Mount Cipit at about 7oo metres. From the Shushicé valley 
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a route leads over the watershed to Plloca overlooking the Vijosé (Aous) valley and, though not 
too easy in its early stages, is a fairly obvious line of communication."® 

But it 1s clear that the Corinthians did not use either of these routes, which start from the main- 
land opposite and under the influence of Corcyra 47 and would so have put the Corinthians at their 
enemies mercy.*® In times of peace the routes might have been used, but the sea would be a more 
attractive alternative, so that it is not likely that they were. The Corinthians probably used the 
Dryno valley route, which led through the Chaonian country to the Vijosé valley and the Ilyrians. 
Between the ree one of the pleasantest and most obvious lines of communication in all Epirus, 
and the plain of Janina, there is no serious obstacle.” 

By whatever route the Corinthians reached Apollonia, by whatever route Perdiccas reached 
Ambracia, Molossia, the plain of Janina, was a key position, the point where the routes from 
Thessaly, from Ilyria, from Macedonia, from the Gulf of Ambracia, and from the Corcyra channel, 
converged.5® Jt was here that Attic diplomacy got to work to discomfit the Peloponnesians and 
Macedonians. When the Molossians invaded Acarnania in 429, they were commanded by one 
Sabylinthus, the regent of their king, Tharyps, who was still a boy.“! It must have been shortly 
after this that Tharyps went to Athens to be educated, a sure sign of a change in Molossia’s foreign 
poner. After the failure of the invasion it must have been felt that a new onentation was required. 

t is probable that it was at this time that Tharyps was made an Athenian citizen, and it was 
certainly during the Archidamian war or the Peace of Nicias that Euripides wrote that powerful 
piece of anti-Spartan and pro-Molossian propaganda, the Andromache." This was not produced 
at Athens, and may well have been staged at Dodona to the delight of a Molossian audience, In 
any case Tharyps quickened the pace of the march of civilisation in his kingdom, which meant that 
she was under Attic influence and was bringing his people up in the same way of thinking. The 
friendship lasted longer than the Archidamian war, for the oracle at Dodona * gave Athens what 
she badly needed, a moral justification for the Sicilian expedition. The Athenians were bidden 
to colonise Sicily, and if, after the disaster, the oracle excused itself by saying that Sicily was a place 
Attica, it only goes to show that it could not deny that it had been on the side of Athens after the 

feace of Nicias. 

The connexion of Corinth and her colony at Apollonia seems to have been close in the fifth 
century. Like most other Corinthian colonies, Anollonia was dutiful towards the mother city,™* 
but there are indications that the community of interest found a more concrete expression. There 
are two recorded incidents in the history of Apollonia in the fifth century, and in both of them she 
features as the friend of Corinth. In 435 she risked the hatred of the maids Caen by receiving 
the Corinthian expedition to Epidamnus; and about the same time, probably a few years pre- 
viously, she shared with Corinth the spoils which she won from the Abantis and the town Thronion.™ 
Of the reality of this campaign there can be no doubt at all, for the remains of the dedication have 
been discovered at Olympia; ®* and Corinth’s part in it is a natural conclusion from the tradition 
that Corinth shared the spoils, which is itself hardly likely to be pure invention. 

It is argued in the following pages that when Corinth and Apolloma combined to reduce 
Thronion and the Abantis, they were probably trying to open or secure the land route south which 
the Corinthians used in 435. The interest which A enipa had in doing this is perfectly obvious; 


if she could be geached overland from the south, there was the less risk of her falling under the 
exclusive influctee of Corcyra. It was equally the policy of Corinth to ae Hig er colony, 
especially if it meant easier communication with the north-west. The date of the Apolloniate 


cam against Thronion can be determined within certain limits. The statues which the 
Apollomiates dedicated at Olympia were cut by Lycius, son of Myron, which indicates a date in 
the second half of the fifth century. He was working as early as 446, though probably not very 
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much before this, if his father’s floruit is the first half of the century.*7 The inscription on the base 
of the group at Olympia, only one word of which, MEM /VOW, has survived, points to a date some 
time before 400. The lettering is not likely to be Attic, but could be Corinthian, as one would 
expect in an Apolloniate dedication in which Corinth had an interest. The letters do not look to 
be by any means the most developed type; they tell in favour of a date early, rather than late, in 
the career of the son of Myron.™ It is highly improbable that an Athenian would be given an 
Apolloniate contract when Athens and Corinth were at war, nor is it likely that, after 435, Corinth 
was in a position to send troops to the north-west to help Apollonia. Again, as the route was open 
in 435, there 1s some reason for putting the reduction of the Abantis before that. Tentatively, 
then, one may date the Apolloniate campaign against Thronion between 450 and 435. 

The Abantis district can be identified with some certainty. It is clear from a number of sources, 
é.g. from Pausanias and from Stephanus of Byzantium, svb "Apovtic, that the district Abantis can 
be safely connected with the later town Amantia, which was presumably situated in it. The 
contemporary epigram does not mention a city Amantia; the fourth-century Scylax 5" says that 
the Oncians lived in the territory of Amantia; Stephanus calls Amantia ® not a city, but ‘a 
district of the Illyrians ’, which seems to be the early tradition. But there was in the fourth century 
a city Amantia, 320 stades south of apolloms, with 60 stades of seaboard.*" The Peutinger Table 
put it 30 miles south of Apollonia on the road to Hadrianopolis, which is not very helpful, as we do 
not know where Hadrianopolis was. It must have been somewhere in the Dryno valley, but many 
villages between Argyrocastro and the frontier have ancient remains near or in them, and we cannot 
say for certain which should be taken as the site of Hadrianopolis. Ptolemy ® put Amantia north 
of Oricus and south of Byllis. Of the cities above meationsd’ the sites of Apollonia and Byllis are 
absolutely certain on epigra hic evidence, and no one who has seen Palaeocastro, the hill at the 
south end of the Bay of Valona, can have any doubt that there is the site of the city, which, in 
Pliny’s words, * has ceased to be an island ’.™ So the identification of the Abantis is not disputable. 
It was the district south of Byllis and east of the gulf of Valona, the lower Shushicé valley and the 
hills which separate it from the sea and from the Vijosé valley. But the exact site of Thronion is 
uncertain. Pausanias says that it was in the Abantis. Within this limit we have to choose between 
three sites. ‘The Byzantine fortress on the hill of Kanina, 8 kilometres south-east of Valona, stands 
on or near the site of a Hellenic fortress, as the ancient blocks are still visible in the mediaeval wall 
of rubble and mortar (fig. 15). These are in general smooth and four-sided, square or rectangular 
or trapezoidal or approximately so, and have nothing in common with the most characteristic type 
of Greek masonry found on Epirote and Illyrian soil, the most marked feature of which is the huge 
size of the stones, as large, in the extreme case of Phoenice, as three metres square. At Kdnina 
1°25 metres is an outside length. Furthermore, some of the stones in a tower on the northern side 
show signs of corner drafting, a refinement which indicates that the existing Greek remains are more 
likely to be of Hellenistic than of classical date. However, there is some reason to believe that the 
site was occupied earlier, as, among the many sherds to be picked up off the surface, I discovered 
one which might well be seventh century and cannot well be much later than the sixth." 

Another possible site is Klos, a village on a hill which rises east of the Vijosé where it turns west 
towards the sea. The Greek fortification has a number of early features and is probably pre-fourth 
cee ae It has been argued by Praschniker that Klos cannot be Amantia, as has been 
suggested.*® © mere statement that it is too near Byllis (1400 metres) to be a possible site for 
an independent city does not really do justice to the strength of the case against this identification. 
Byllis towers above Klos and commands the best lines of approach, which climb up the saddle 
joining the two hills, the lower of which can never have been a free city when Byllis was fortified 
and inhabited. ‘The latter site is late; Amantia, and not Byllis, is mentioned by the fourth-century 
Scylax, and the walls are of Hellenistic date (fig. 12).*7 It is possible, then, that Klos was Thronion, 





* References in Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the tain; there is an equal bability that the came from 
Greeks, onl. 2, p. 205. | __.. ,. _Pojani (Apollonia), though I do not doubt that Oricus was 
rp bioa-al ae agindicr engender ar chart in an early settlement. [owe this information, and much other 
Larickd's Ffandbuch der priechischen Epiproplik I. Cf. expecially elp and our; t, to the kindness of His cellen 
the M and the M. | Senator Ekrem Bee View. See 
* Pseudo-Scylax 26. _ ** The clay of the sherd is between orange t and yellow in 
Stephanus of Byzantium, sub “Avavric. colour, and nearly fine enough to be Attic. The pattern 
S Pseudo-Scylax, foc. cit. | Ptolemy III, t2 and 13. © was geometric (orange stripe, separated from a brown band 
_® Pliny WH I, 204. The identification was first suggested by a stripe of unpainted clay, followed by an orange stripe, a 
y Heuzey-Daumet, Mission Archéologig de Macddoine, 403 ff.; brown stripe, el ahora orange stripe), 
since the visit of Patsch (Sandschat ! in Albanien, figs. 53, ** T try to justify this dating in the Appendix. Unpleasant 
54) there can be no doubt about the matter. Casson, Mace- as it is to use the Roman name Byllis and the os a 
» Thrace and Illyria, Pp. 523, says that there are no * cpi- name Klos in conjunction, it is per ps the lesser of evils, 
eg: or other records’ from the site; but I Saw ancient since the modem Albanian (Slay) name sometimes used of 
IL ks in the walls of the Kiss i Marmireit, a few kilometres Byllis, Gradiite, is used by the inhabitants of Klos of both hills. 
S.E. across the lagoon, though the police post on Palacocastro “ £.2. by G. Veith, quoted by Praschniker in Fahreshefte 
itself prevented me from finding the originals of Patsch’s figures. 1922 Beiblatt I, gt, to which admirable discussion of the ancient 
There are some late Attic b.f. lecythi of inferior artistic value in and modern toposrap phy of such part of the Muzakhia and 
the Viore collection in Valona. Ugolini, Albania Antica I, plate Malakastra as was eld by the AustroHungarijan t 


LXI, p. 96, suggests that most of them were found on the during the War of 1014-16 : ne 3 
Pasha ‘Liman (Ori 3), but none of the proveniences pee cae eee Apooie 18 Lam very deeply indebted. 
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and after the Apolloniate campaign, the city lost importance and its place was taken by 
Byllis. 

i But I doubt if the combined probability that Thronion was on either of the above-mentioned 
sites is as great as the probability that it is to be looked for somewhat farther south. Pausanias 
says that it was a city of Thesprotian Epirus, This has a peculiar interest, and fills one with 
confidence in Pausanias, for it must go Gack ultimately to a source of the age when the Thesprotians 
were the dominant tribe in Epirus; that is, before the fifth century, when the northern limit of 
Thesprotia was the Kalamas,® and the shrine of Thesprotian Zeus of Dodona was in Molossia.™ 
It also indicates that Thronion should be sought in the south, rather than the north, of the Abantis, 
an idea which is confirmed by the remark that it was near the Ceraunian mountains. It is on the 
whole most likely that Thronion should be identified with Plloca. This very impressive site was first 
discovered by Patsch, who argued with great cogency for its identification with Amantia.7’ His 
conclusion met with wide acceptance, ¢.g. from Praschniker and Pace.’' His arguments appear 
decisive, though as the site of Amantia is not of direct importance for the identification of Thronion, 


there is no need to restate his arguments. 
The case for Thronion is as follows. 


Plioca is on the southern fringe of the Illyrian country, 


being not more than 6 hours north-west of the Dryno valley, and separated from it by the Vyyjosé 


and some ridges which, if steep, are not precipitous. 


It thus fits what Pausanias says about 


Thesprotian Epirus. Since it is on a spur of the mountains which form the Vijosé—-Shushicé water- 





Fro. 1.—Hit or Puvoca: Sucoesrep Srre or THromton, 


shed, his remark ‘ among the Ceraunian mountains * Is intelligible, without being strictly accurate. 


Pausanias or his source can be 
badly on the geograph 


ardoned when it is remembered that even Col. Leake blundered 
of the Shushicé region, putting towns in the valley which lay more than a 


full day’s march east of it and having no idea of the distance to which it extended southward.” 


The site is magnificent, fully deserving 
strength. 


| the name Thronion (fig. 1), and of great natural 
The south-west side falls sheer away, and the other sides are uncomfortably steep. The 


fortifications present several problems, but I think that the walls of the sheer side must be fab 


century in parts. Finally, the Pere has great importance on the land route south. 
-astro converge exactly at the hill of Plloca, which lies in the angle 


two roads from Valona to Argyr 
between them. 


oday the 


The men who founded Thronion, wherever was the site, may well have been Greeks, though 
the inhabitants of the later city Amantia were almost certainly hellenised [lyrians. Their coins, 


said to be Hellenistic, with the head of Zeus of Dodona,™ show that they did a 


* Cross, of. af. p. 6, note 2, pointing out the significance 
of Homer Od. XIV, 915, Strabo VU, 328 (Thesprotian control 
of Dodona before rise of Molossia); of. Aeschylus PF 829-41: 
bmi yap fides tpt Mokoood yameia, | rhv altiwwtéy tdpel Gobebvry, 
Tee | powrele Gaaig 1" dori Geompurrol Aicg..... 

™ Op, cit. pp. 33 ff. If Thronion was destroyed in the filth 
‘century, it is possible that the later city Amantia was built 
on the sume site. Plloca may be both Thronion and Amantia. 
There has, so far as I know, been no discussion of the site of 
Thronion. 

1 Annnario IIT, 287. Casson, op cif. 329, does not consider 
the suggestion. 

'? ‘This is clear from his map, a3 well as from his discussion 
of the site of Amantia (Tranels m Northern Greeee I, 976). In 
view of the fact that his suggestion that Amantia should be 
identified with Nivica on the Bences is still sometimes repeated 
(eg. by Casson, op. cif. 929), it may be worth while to my 
something about the history of this identification, which is 
ako not without its own interest. Neither de Pouqueville 


orb Greek culture; 





nor Leake could go to Nivica, as it was not under the contro 
of the Pasha of Janina (Vopage de la Gréce I, 997 and Travels in 
Northern Greece 1, 89); they both went wrong over the position 
of this insignificant village, putting it in the Shushicé valley, 
while actually it is very well on the Wijosé side of the water- 
shed: and they were both told about its wealth in ancient 
remains, Leake was even told details, viz. that the walls 
resembled those of Himara. Yet, though one hesitates to 
make such a statement categorically, there are no such remains 
at Nivica. This was pointed out by Von Hahn in the middle 
of last century ({Albenestiche Studien, p. 99, note 66). He 
visited the place, found nothing, net despite his excellent 
command of the language, heard of nothing. Nothing is 
to be seen there today. The idea that Nivica was Amantia 
is in any case fantastic, as there was a Roman road from 
Apollonia to Nicopolis passing through Amantia, and Nivica 
is one of the more inaccessible places}; one can say at once 
that there was never a road to it. 


73 Head, Historia Vumorum ed. 2, p. 3143. 
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but that they were barbarians is stated by Pliny,?4 and, implicitly, by Sti cama of Byzantium.?§ 
But this does not alter the case for the Greek ongin of the inhabitants of hronion, for Pausanias 
calls it a city in, not a city of, the Abantis, | | | : . | 

It must be admitted that at first sight the idea of Locrians and Abantes founding a city called 
Thronion in a district called Abantis 7* sounds very suspicious; the onus of proof certainly falls 
on those who wish to maintain that the whole tradition is not based on the coincidence of the similarity 
ofname. It should, however, be emphasised that the name Abantis was given to the district by 
the Apolloniates in the fifth century, and the name used on the coins is the Am- form, which appears 
in all later authors. It looks rather, then, as if the real name of the district was Amantis, or Amantine 
or some such form. The first of these never occurs, so that it is not immediately obvious why, if 
there were no Euboeans in the neighbourhood, anyone should invent the word Abantis and the 
mythical connexion with Euboea. Amantia and Abantis are not very similar words. It is at 
least as likely that there were really Euboeans in the neighbourhood and that this caused the invention 
of the by-form Abantis which a pears in the Apolloniate epigram, as that the by-form, which, as 
has been said, is not used later, gave rise to the story that there were Euboeans near by. : 

It is very ay that Oricus was a Euboean settlement; 77 the island had apparently given its 
name to the bay of Valona by the end of the sixth century, ’® which ought to mean that the city was 
founded some time earlier. lowever, 1t could be objected that Oricus was in the Amantine neigh- 
bourhood and so should not be used as independent evidence, The Euboean settlement on 
Corcyra "and the mainland opposite *° is, however, good independent evidence of Euboean 
activity in the north-west, which inclines one to accept the tradition of the origin of Oricus. 


cannot be doubted, and it is more likely that it owed its name to Locrians, than that its name give 
rise to a Locrian tradition. The latter hypothesis is most improbable, because in historic times 
Locrian Thronion was not at all an important place. There is certainly nothing surprising in the 
idea of a joint colony of Euboeans add Locrians, for the eastern Locrians, who colonised pirote 
Thronion and, if we follow E thorus,*! Italian Locri, were inevitably in close contact with the 
islanders. There is no econ: for doubting the substantial accuracy of the Eusebian dating of 
the foundation of the Epizephyrian Locri,* the Locrian origin of which is not seriously disputed, 
so that it is reasonable to accept the tradition of Locrian colonists in the north-west at a date 
sufficiently early in the first wave of colonisation to be connected with the fall of Troy. 

The reduction of the Abantis cannot have been easy. It abounds in good defensive positions 
such as Klos, Kanina, and Plloca. During the War of 1914-18 the Italians contrived to maintain 
themselyes there against the Austro-Hungarian troops, who held the Apolloniate territory, as far 
south as Klos. is an indication of the defensive strength of the district, It is also poor land 
compared to the Muzakhia and the smiling Gjanica valley. It would be illegitimate to assume on 
this evidence alone that the Apolloniates fought the Thronion campaign to open the land route 
rather than for spoil or out of pure neighbourliness. But the enlistment of Corinthian help in the 
forties or the thirties does ainply that Apollonia was fighting for something in which Corinth was 
interested: so there is some robability that it was partly, at least, its position on the land route 
which led to the reduction of Thronion. | | 

Apollonia does not seem to have maintained herself in the hills of the Abantis for very long. 
Amantia was Spesrcutly independent and important enough in the fourth century to be mentioned 
by Pseudo-Scy ax (26). Molossia, the next Stage in the route, fell under Attic influence and the 
Corinthian failure in Acarnania made the initial section hazardous. By 423 the Lyncestae had 
come out against Perdiccas and endangered the variation route to Macedon. “Under these circum- 
stances it is understandable that there is no mention of the land route in connexion with, for instance, 
the attempt to reinforce Brasidas in 4 23, When the expedition had to turn back without even tryin; 
to cross 7 saly. The Sth of the route was one of the solid gains to Athens which fected 
from the Archidamian war, a conversely one of Corinth’s losses which Sparta decided to overlook. 






Greck walls is still in an infancy in which approved methods and assured results 
w. On the negative side, however, it is clear that Pirote and Illyrian walls cannot be 
- by comparison with Attic, since even within so close a cultural unity as Attica the time- 

+hni country 18 apparent (Wrede, Alfische Mauern, p. 43). Yet I 

° principles, which can be used to establish a relative 
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chronology for the walls under consideration. I. Fortifications in the same style in the same area 
are likely to be approximately contemporary, when there are examples of a number of styles in the 
said area. 2. If im any area there are walls of different styles, ¢ 6 ¢ d, and in any other area walls 
of these styles occur and can be dated, a earlier than 4, 6 than ¢, etc., then in any one area it is 
likely that examples of a will be earlier than examples of 6, Put concretely, this means that if there 
was a development from Cyclopean to worked polygonal to ashlar in Attica, it is likely that polygonal 
walls in Illyria are earlier than ashlar. . 

An ‘area* might be defined as a cultural unity, or a district exposed to the same cultural 
influences. Illyria and Epirus fall into the latter category, as the most important Greek cultural 











Fic. 2.—Onpoesr WALL ‘av Losus (Les). Fic. q.—Listis It. 


influences in the district here under consideration, the mainland north of the Gulf of Arta, where 
in the fifth century Greece proper ended naire VIII, 47), as far as the barrier of the Albanian 
Alps and the Durmitor chain, came from Corinthian colonies, Corcyra, Apollonia, and Epidamnus. 
The chronological scheme outlined below is frankly tentative, if for no other reason than that it is 
impossible to prove the truth of either of the assumptions mentioned above. In so far as they are 
susceptible of analysis, they look to be in part inductions from dated wall series, and in part wholly 
a priori, though the assumption which they entail is common to nearly all archaeological dating, 
viz. that there are no casual reversions to the style of a previous generation. 

I think that the basis of an absolute chronology of Albanian and Epirote walls must rest on 





Fie. 3(@).—Loecs IT. Fic. 4.—Loesis IT. Towser or Crrapen. 


Lissus (Albanian * Lesh ’, Italian “ Alessio’), the city on the Drin which was colonised by Dionysius 
of Syracuse (Diod. Sic. XV, 13, 4; 14, 2; I have tried to show in FHS 1936, 202-3, that there 
should be no doubt about this). Excellent plans of both Lissus and Acrolissus are to be seen in 
Praschniker’s and Schober’s Archdologische Forschungen in Albanien und Montenegro, pp. 15, 24. Though 
Praschniker was hurried and did not concern himself primarily with the masonry, he did not fail 
to notice that the walls were not similar in style. He accounted for this by referring to the slope of 
the ground and the supposed care with which the towers had been built. I do not think that his 
view is tenable. The wall illustrated in F is. 2 is patently different in style (and earlier) than that 
in Fig. 3, and is not on sloping ground at all, but on a flat shoulder half-way down the hill of Lissus 
on the sea side. Again, I know of no assured parallel for the construction of towers in an altogether 
different style from that of the curtain (ef. Figs. 3 and 4). At Oeniadae, where polygonal walls 
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have been opened to receive ashlar towers, there is some reason to believe that the latter are later. 
ae point will, I hope, shortly be dealt with by Mr. R. L. Scranton of the American School of 

lassical Studies at Athens, to whose help and encouragement and generosity in allowing me to 
see his work on Greck fortifications before its publication I am very deeply indebted.) es 

There are, then, traces of several refortifications at Lissus. Most of the surviving walls there, 
and, so far as I could judge, all the walls on Acrolissus, are as Fig. 3» a type of coursed pobigenal, 
the most marked characteristic of which is the avoidance of joins which run very far from the vertical 
or the horizontal (cf in contrast Fig. 2); blocks may have six sides, but that is because a corner has 
been cut out, so , and regular hexagons do not occur. Many blocks are trapezoidal, some 
rectangular. In fact, this type of rough coursed rectilinear polygonal is approximating to coursed 
trapezoidal, which, indeed, occurs in one of the towers on the 5.E. side of the citadel (Fig. 4). The 
chiselled surface of the blocks is, so far as I know, unique in Illyria and Epirus. It will be convenient 
to refer to the uncoursed polygonal style as Lissus I, and the coursed style as Lissus IT. 

The problem is to decide which wall was built by Dionysius. It seems certain that he must 
have either found fortifications there in very good repair, or fortified the place himself, as his aim 
in colonising the place was to extend his influence on the mainland. We are, then, justified in 
attributing one wall to the late fifth or early fourth century. I incline to believe that Lissus II, 
the style in which both Acrolissus and Lissus have been systematically fortified, is most likely to be 
the work of Dionysius. Lissus I looks earlier than the fourth century. In view of the discovery 
of 6th and 5th century Greek imports up the Drin (see FHS 1936, 184-5), and the probable 
Corinthian exploitation of the iris which thrived in the valley, there is no aifficulty in supposing 
that there was a Greck trading post at Lissus, which has left traces in Lissus I. Every consideration 
of history and geography demands it. The argument that Lissus I must be pre-fourth century 
from its resemblance to early walls in Greece has a certain validity, because there is no reason why 
we should suppose that there was a very great time-lag between filyrian: and Greek walls. Lissus 
was only a day’s sail north of Epidamnus, which was by no means cut off from Greece (cf. Paus. VI, 
1, 2; Herod. VI, 127, 2). Furthermore, the beautiful terrace wall at Apollonia (fig. 5) and the 
very large number of Hellenic fortifications in middle Albania would lead one to suppose that wall 
building was not an art neglected by the Greek colonists in the north-west. The view that walls 
in far-away colonial areas must necessarily be later than walls of similar style in Greece is as fallacious 
as the opposite contention that they must be nearly contemporary: it is interesting to note that the 
remote colony of Paestum has one of the earliest examples of the use of headers and stretchers in 
a fortification wall, if, as is a priori probable, the wall to be seen there is sixth century, 

There are many walls in Epirus and Illyria in a style which is manifestly similar to Lissus II, 
but most of them are far rougher in construction. The edges of the stones at Lissus fit very neatly 
and the centre les out from them in a way that suggests the evolution of rustication. But at 
Klos, Plloca, and Medun the joins are rougher, the proportion of stones more than 1-50 m. in 
length is far higher, and the shapely bulge is missing. 3 

The suggestion that the fortification of the three latter sites is earlier than that of Lissus IT is 
confirmed by the fact that the towers in the Lissus II system are more developed; they are in some 
sense Independent entities, so 10, and once so \¥, not mere modifications of the curtain, 
as at Medun, so _"_, and as at Klos, where the only suspicion of a tower is at the northern corner, 
SO =: , while the south side goes d crémaillére. The N.E. and §.E. walls are entirely devoid of 


refinements. (Sce the sketch in Praschniker, Jahreshefte 1922, cols. 83, 84; I am under many 
obligations to this article, which brought to my notice the fact that the (ice Vijosé valley and the 
adjacent Malakastra were liberally dette with Greek fortifications. I see no reason why the 
Shushicé valley should not also repay easels though I have, as yet, been able to give it only 
the most cursory inspection.) The walls of Plloca have never been systematically studied. At 
present I can only say with confidence that there are examples of several styles | ere, and that 
there are no: towers hong the south side, except at the gates, which are built in a later style than 
the wall itself. It is hard to say whether the occasional @ cremaillére effect is intentional or not, but 
I eee yeh that the wall merely follows the crag at its sheerest. It is a rougher variety of the 
Lissus II style. 

There is a polygonal wall on the N.W. side which resembles Lissus I, and another which 
constitutes a problem, as there is a rubble core behind the unmortared parament. If Plloca is 
Amantia, this might be the Byzantine wall mentioned in Procopius de aedificiio IV, 4 Butt takeit 
that it is likely enough that Justinian’s masons built the core behind the Hellenic parament, which 
they left unmortared, though, if they did this, they must have modified their core-building technique 
to suit the circumstances, : 
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I append a list of walls which I have inspected in a suggested chronological sequence. 
Lissus I (before ¢. ‘i ey: 
Plloca (Fi 
Himara ig 
Terrace wa a Butrinto. 


Lissus II (most frequent Epirote—IIlyrian style, probably mostly earlier than Lissus II, t.«. 
fifth century) : 
Klos (Fig. 8). 
Himara ig gq). 
Plloca (Fig. 10). 
Medun (c, J Praschniker und Schober, Archdologische Forschungen in Albanien und Montenegro, 
ff. 


3 7 

Scutari (op. cit. 9-10). 
Margellec (op. ett. 75 ff.). 

In the full Lissus II style: 


Doorway at Butrinto (Fig. 11). 
Apollomia. 


Hellenistic styles: . 
Lissus ITI (Fig. 4), trapezoidal style. 
Bylhis ( ig te 
Gates at Plloca (Fig. 13). 


Ashlar: 
tee (Pig. ete, 
anaes (Fig. 5). 
Kénina (Fig. Pie 
The blocks in the Kisa 1 Marmircit are smoothed rectangular, i.¢. not likely to have been from 


any pre-hellenistic building at Oricus (Fig. 16). 
hoenice is a problem. Walls made with these colossal nearly unshaped stones (Fig. 17) are 


in themselves quite undatable. 
R. L, Beaumont 


‘Note sy N. G. L. Hammonp 
Further illustrations and references will be found in R. L. Scranton, Greek Walls (1941), pp. 8. 
aes ee and 173 (Lissus iF L. M, Ugolini, Albania Antica I, p. 113 (Plloca) Il, pp. 60 f. (Phomnce 
sige idem, ‘VAcropoli di Amantia’ in Rendiconti ace. naz. d. Lincet XI (1935), 
= 10-41 it (Plleea) idem, Butrinto (1937), pp- 87, 117 £, 182 (Buthrotus and Phoenice); idid. p. 1 
(photograph of Logaré pass). 


A GROUP OF EAST GREEK BRONZES * 
[Pirates I-V] 


Tue six bronzes which it is convenient to take as our starting point have eee Al 
certain amount of attention, partly because of their enigmatic subject and partly because they 
srovide a good illustration of an-early type of plough. All six bronzes are substantially identical 
fp ate I), Each represents a naked ploughman standing with feet apart, his left hand on the 
plough handle, his right behind his back. All are bearded and give the appearance of being bald, 
though this may not be intended. The ploughs consist of stock, tail with handle, beam, ole, and 
double yoke. No joints are shown between stock, tail, and beam, which are perhaps all three to 
be thought of as formed from a single piece of wood. The joint between beam and pole is serena y 
indicated by a slanting incision or by making them overlap each other. On all but one plou 
the yoke joins the pole without any suggestion of how it would be attached in real life. On the 
exception (no. 2) it ts fastened by a rivet which allows a small turning movement checked by a 105 
on the pole. Like the ploughmen the two oxen of each team are standing still. They are yoke 
by their horns,* one (sometimes the right, sometimes the left) facing forwards, the other reversed 
to face the ploughman. No satisfactory explanation of the reversed ox has been suggested. As 
Drachmann points out,® it can hardly represent the turning of the plough at the end of the furrow; 
this is usually done by lifting the plough up by the tail and carrying itround. Possibly the reversed 
ox symbolises in a more general way the boustrophedon process of ploughing. But ploughing 1s so 
often part of fertility cult that an explanation is perhaps more likely to Be found in ritual or magic. * 


1. Provcuman wir Team. Pl. Ie. British Museum 52.9-1.13. Acquired in 1852 from the Borrell Coll, H. 5°6 

em. L.128cm. Cast solid in one piece. Medium green patina. The right-hand ox is reversed. ie 
Sotheby's Caf. 26 Aug. 1852, lot 1543; Kemble, Horae Ferales 244, pl. XX XIU, 16 = Archaeologia MXXVI, 
- pl. 26, 16; Walters, BMC Bronzes 19, no. 180; Gow, JHS XXXIV, 259n.; Lamb, Gk. and Rom. Bronzes 43; Drach- 
mann in RE XXXVI Halbband, s.0. ‘ Pflug * 1461. | 

2. Provcuman wirh Team. Pl. Ib. British Museum 75.9-13.11. Purnell coll. H. 56 cm. L. 19-7 cm, Cast 
solid in two pieces, the yoke being attached to the pole by a rivet. Dark green patina. The stock of the plough 
has been broken between tail and beam, and both oxen with sections of the yoke are detached. ‘These par have 
been reassembled in modern times, but they belong together. The rivet appears to be modern, but the lug on the 
pole behind the yoke proves that the yoke was similarly attached in antic ulty. ‘The left-hand ox is reversed. 

Walters, of, cit. 14, no. 182; Gow, op. cil. 253, pl. XIX, 1; Lamb, op. cit. 43; Drachmann, op. cif, 1461. 

§- PLougaMan wirn Team. PI. Ic. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 32.4.5 Duncan bequest. H. 5-5 cm. Cast 
sdlid in one piece. Dark green patina. The left-hand ox is reversed. 

4. Proucumas with Team. Pl. Id, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 92.5. Duncan bequest. H. 75 cm. 
L. 13 cm. Cast solid in one piece. Dark green patina. The left-hand ox has been broken off, but the poi 1s 
certain; part ofits tail is missing. The right-hand ox is reversed. 

5: Peovcuman wir Team. Pl. Ie, Copenhagen, National Muscum ABa 7o8: acquired 1855-56. H. 5 cm. 
L.gem. Cast solid in one piece. Green patina. The right-hand ox, which was reversed, is missing; a detached 
ox in Cambridge (Fitzwilliam Museum 16.04; McClean est) appears to fit the break.* 

} Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (1900) 217 f., > ia Ray op. cit, 1461. S 

6. PLovcuMan wirn Team. Pi. if Athens, British School.’ Finlay coll.; said to have been found at Tchesm¢ 

m Asia Minor. H.6cm. L.13 cm. Cast solid in one piece. The bronze has been cleaned and is now dark 

brown. The left-hand ox is reversed. On the right side of the plough tail, close under the handle, are inscribed 

vertically two letters which Mrs. Wade-Gery, to whom I owe this information, reads as AA, or AA, or AA, the 
first letter being the lower. ; 










Understandably the primitive style of these six bronzes has received less attention than their 
other aspects. Yet their workmanship is sufficiently uniform and distinctive to enable a number of 


other bronzes to be grouped round them. Typical features are the large noses of the men, their 
spade beards, the small impressed circles that form the eyes of man aiid Benak the arching tails of 
a rea ame hence ace icin rus Tomes 


* The substance of this article was read as a paper to the * My thanks are due to the Syndics of the Fitawilliam 
Hellenic Society on 8 February, 1 I am very erateful Museur ‘mission to publish this. her Cambridge 
to Mr. Be viral : le. Probst! rth ese asin ) ONSET De comin =" aN) 
Ir, RK. A. Higgins for constant help in its preparation; if * A cast of the fractured yoke of Copenhagen ABa 70%, 
their contributions are not individually aoe that is only which Professor a Riis was food enough to. send aie, 
because they are so many, Plates Ib and Vd, h,iare from appeared to fit the break on the Fitzwilliam ox exactly, On 
photographs kindly taken for me by Mr. Ashmole, the other hhand Dr. Nicls Breitenstcin, to whom I sent a cast 

: | | of the Fitzwilliam ox kindh ided by Dr. W. Lamb, 1 

249-75; Drachmann, KE .VITL Hal so." Pflug", belongs, but that a small part of the yoke appears to be 

, ace von Salis in Corolla Curtior, 162 f, missing. My thanks are due to Dr. Breitenstein and Professor 

‘ Op. cit. 1461. a, : =... . Rusfor their help, and to the authorities of the National Museum 
For ceremonial ploug ax Greece ¢f. the arotoi hieroi for permission to publish the Copenhagen bronze. . 

y rears Malay - eee eel: Ae Ancient ; * Tam indebted to Mr. J. M. Cook and Mr. Sinclair Hood 

Ot eee epee RE TT Halbband 1215 ff; Ashmole, for in ion about the bi in the British School 
JHS LXVI, 9 £). Drachmann (op. a) or information about the bronzes in the British - 


‘bili ada ct. 1471 £) suggests the Athens. It was Mr. Cook who first drew my attention to 
possibility of a ritual significance in ploughing naked. Nos. 23, 25, and 2 in my list. : 
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the animals, the simple device of forming feet by pinching forward the bottom of the legs. Gharac- 
teristic, too, is the lumpy, composite modelling of the wax originals, which the bronze, only roughly 
and partially cleaned up by filing, faithfully reproduces. 


Most of the bronzes are figures of animals and mythological creatures, but there are three more 

representations of human beings which I take first. 
7. Compat or Two Mex, Pl. IIa. British Muscum 75.3-13-10- Borrell and Purnell colls. H.83 cm. Cast solid 
in one piece. Medium green patina. Most of the sword held by the shorter man is missing. 
theby’s Cat., 26 Aug., 1852, lot 1541; iid. 9 May, 1672, fot 200: Walters, op. cif. 14, no. 183. , 
8. Commat or Two Women. PI. 114. Britsh Museum 52.9-1.10. Acquired in 1852 from the Borrell coll. 
H. 8-4 cm. Cast solid in one piece. Medium green patina. 
Sotheby's Cat., 26 Aug., 1852, lot 1593; Walters, op. cit. 14, no. 181. 

These two groups, of equal size and identically composed, go together. Each of the four 
combatants repeats the same position: left leg forward, left hand round the other’s neck, night 
hand thrusting a weapon into the other's ribs. A comparable scheme is used for the duel of 
Gilgamesh and Engidu on an orthostat from the temple-palace of Tell-Halaf.* In the bronze 
groups both men and women are naked. The men’s bea ed heads closely resemble those of the 
ploughmen. The long hair of the women, swept back from the brow, falls behind in a tongue- 
shaped mass, the separate strands marked by incised lines. The pommels on the men’s weapons 
show that they are swords, but the women’s weapons look more like wooden staves or clubs. The 
articipation of women and the combatants’ nakedness point to ritual rather than actual battle. 
"here is evidence for two kinds of ritual battle in antiquity: those fought to secure success in actual 
battle and those connected with fertility magic. Women took part in both.” Here, in the rural 
context implied by the ploughing groups, a fertility ritual seems more likely. 

9. Human Ficure wrrn Heap Reversep. Pl. We. British Museum 0513-204 Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd 
colls. H. 7-4 em. Cast solid in one piece. Medium green tina. Right hand mussing. 
Sotheby's Cat, 8 May, 1872, lot 199; fbid. 18 Jan., 1951, lot 191. 

Walking with right leg forward, the arms raised in front of the body. The head is completely 
reversed in relation to the trunk and limbs. The figure, which 1s naked, appears to be female, 
thouch the breasts are not marked, The hair is treated like that of the female combatants, no. 5. 

Neugebauer has collected figures in which various parts of the body are reversed in relation 
to one another® To his list we may add two statuettes in Syracuse, one (from Sicilian Naxos) 
in bronze, the other in lead. The bronze statuette is close in style to Berlin 163. The lead statuette 
bears a Greek magical inscription which seems to confirm Ippel’s view, quoted by Neugebauer, 
that these reversals have a magical significance.™ 


Next, five mythological figures. 

10. Centaur. Pl. Id. British Museum 75-3-13-!2- Borrell and Purnell colls. H. 7 cm. L. 7-7 cm. Medium 

Sotheby's Cat. 26 Aug., 1852; ibid. g May, 1872, lot 200. 

Standing with left rear leg advanced. The centaur is composed of an entire human figure joined 
at the buttocks to an equine belly and hindquarters. This type, according to Baur," is not older 
than the type with horse’s forelegs, but it seems to have been referred in the carlier archaic period. 
The human figure turns half left. The head is bearded. Hair is not indicated on the crown, but 
it falls behind the neck in a plastically modelled mass, 

11. Merman. PL Ile. British Museum 52.9-1.11. Acquired in 1852 from the Borrell coll. L. 13-3 cm. Cast 
solid in one piece, Medium green patina. The right arm bent downwards from the elbow and the right hand 
split along the line of a casting fault which extends to the shoulder. Tail missing. 

Walters, op. cit. 67, no. 485; Shepard, Fish-tatled Monster 31. 

. Merman. Breslau, Archadologisches Museum, Acquired in 1961 from the collec tion of Eduard Gustav Schaubert.4 
L. 3 Srna Cast solid in one piece, = 

osshach, Griechische Antiken dex archdologischen Museums in Breslau 40 ff., pl. I, 2. 

These two bronzes are closely similar. The gesture is intended for swimming."* Beneath the 
belly the Breslau merman has two fins side-by-side, the London merman only one, The heads are 
more elaborately finished than those of the other bronzes. As well as havin impressed circles for 
pupils the eyes are outlined by oval furrows. Both mermen have beards marked by wavy lines and 
wide, drooping moustaches. Both have a fringe of hair over the forehead, brushed straight forward 


12 





" Bossert, Altsyrien no. 472. . | and the head is turned go* to the right. The bead ws not 
* Cf. Usener, Archiv far Religionswissenschaft VII, 297 ff. = bearded, as stated in BMC Bronzes. 
KI. Schriften IV, 437 ff; Nilsson, Griechische Feste 402 ff, 413; — ™ Gf. Giglioli, St. Etr. HI, 529 f. The inscription on the 
Farnell, Cults 111, 93 £., V, 194. lead statuette in Syracuse will, [ understand, be published 
1 Berlin, Bronzen 1, 66 £., no. 163, The bronze statuette by Professor G. Pugliese Carratelli, . 
from Ce ia in the British Museum (B.C Sromzer no. 1S Centaurs 135, 
216) is more complicated than Neugebauer suggests. If we 18 Architect to King Otto of Greece. He accompanied 
Sake the feet as giving the forward direction, the legs from the Ludwig Ross on his travels to the Aegean Islands and the 
bp ren and the body to the top of the stomach are coast of Asia Minor, returning to Germany about 1844. 
versed: the chest faces forward; the left arm is reversed; 1a Cf. Payne, Necrocorinthia 77 ( and fig, 22a, 
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= the Breslau merman, parted in the middle on the other. On both the hair falls low behind 
the neck, 


1g. Spumx. Pl. [1é. British Museum 75-3-13-13. Borrell and Purnell colls. L. 6-9 cm. H. 52cm. Cast solid 
in one piece, Medium green patina, 
Sotheby's Cat. 26 Aug., 1852, lot 1499; ibid, 9 May, 1872, lot 200; Walters, op. cil. 22, no. 228, | 

Standing with forelegs pushed forward, looking to the left. The feathers are marked on the left 
wing and on the left side of the breast only. The front edge of the hair is indicated Py a ridge. 
The back of the head is too rough to say certainly what is intended there; probably low-falli @ hair. 
14, Stren. Pl. IIc. British Museum 75:3-13-14. Borrell and Purnell colls. H. 5-2 em. Cast solid in one 

piece. Medium green patina. 2 
Sotheby's Car, 26 Ages 1852, lot 1532; ibid, 9 May, 1872, lot 200; Walters, op. cit, 22, no. 229; Weicker, 
Doge! 103. 

Standing with her thick, spatulate tail touching the ground, her head half left. The wings are 
folded on the back, but do not cross. The wing quills are marked by parallel lines, the breast 
feathers by small curves. The hair is parted in the middle and wre back from above the roughly 
pecelient ears to fall in a thick mass on the back. A few incisions above the brow indicate separate 
strands. 


The remaining bronzes all represent animals. 


t5- Deer. Pl. IIe. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum o4-15. McClean bequest. L. 9 em. H. 4-5 cm. Cast 
solid in one piece. Medium green patina. 


oe The antlers have only two tines below the flattened palm. This suggests the fallow 
deer, though ancient representations of this animal usually show the spots of its summer coat. 


16. Sroar. Pl, Id. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum og.11. McClean bequest. L. 9-5 cm. Cast solid in one 
piece. Medium green patina, 
Standing with its head turned sli htly to the left. | | 
The long tail suggests a stoat rather than a weasel. Though popular among the Greeks and 
Romans as pets and mouse-catchers, the stoat and weasel are rare in ancient art2 


17. Sue-coat. Pl. IIe. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum o4.9. McClean bequest. L.6 cm. Cast solid in one 
piece. Medium green patina, 
Standing with head turned half left. 
19. Sueer. Pi. IIIf Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum o4.10. McClean bequest. L. 6 cm: Cast solid in one 
Piece. Medium green patina. 
Standing with head turned half left. 
19. Bull. Pl. IVb. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 32-6, Duncan bequest. H. 35cm. L. 8-3 cm. Cast solid in 


one piece. Dark green patina. 
Standing with head turned half left. Two curved incisions over each eye, 
20. Dog. Pl.IVe. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 04.13. McClean bequest. L.7-2¢em. Cast solid in one piece. 
Walking with head turned half left. , 
For the type of dog with arching tail and square muzzle compare the lion-hunting hounds on 
a Hittite relief from Alaca Héyiik.1¢ 


a1. Lion. Pl. IVd. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum O4.12. McClean bequest. L. 7-1 cm: Cast solid in one 
piece. Medium green patina, 

_ Walking with head turned half Jeft. The tail curls forward over the right haunch. A small 
striated ruff round the neck. 
Mi... er oe ee 

1 Cf Keller, Antite Tierwelt IT, 168 € Noe all Keller's 9¢5— Si; Ridder, Bronzes antiques du Lowore 11 9175). On the 
eres coin ¢  fauet be 6 eee The aniissl 6 the perfin 


ccnp Beas inp tion, (Reels fe oy lusteates from Sere Caea st must be a hound a 
he Tomba del ° riclinio one 29; wrongly said mirror (Arch. Zeit, 1879 p. 100), not engraved on it, os cr 
to be from Cacre) is certainly a ‘or panther (sec Prentice says, but Coat a the oe ny Nk Staraved on ity has the 


» Tomba def Tricinio 17, pl. 1), Another (K. er's fig. 58, pointed cars, short body, and laree of a fox. On 
eran amas in. i thik oly the ull arch the other bad feelin ch 4 pel ites in | 
appears from old copies of ang to be a leopard cub wall of the Tomba del Ticlinio which may well be a weasel 
(see Prentice Duell, of. cit. 29, pl. IT}. The third (Keller's os Prentice Duell suggests (op. cit, 27, pl. II). The animal, 
fig. , the animal on the gr on the extreme right), now Se Ei he mcony are . appea be jumpir 
— 1 i POR ¢ Duell, op. cit. 30, IT}. up into the tree on the fe of the plate’ Meahen diced Cae 
pyxs must be cats and mice a tong, low body is climbing the tree in the centre of the west 

fon oa i wall (PL. It). This looks to me like another stoat or weasel, 
pci eates by Keller but Frentice Duell takes it to be a leopard cub. 
is ¥ & leopard Bossert, mn 117, fig. 520. 
ra (ch BMC Bronzer 372, 7 fig. 52 
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og. Pantuer. Pl. IVa. British Museum 19 1329-2. Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. Inscribed on the back 
in black paint "Roman toys. Purnell coil.!’ H. 5-1 cm. L. 8-6 cm. Cast solid in one piece. Medium green 
= Sotheby's Cat. 8 May, 1872, lot 198; ibid. 18 Jan., 1951, lot 191. 
Walking with head turned left. The eyebrows are formed by three lines forming an arrow- 
head pointing upwards. 
23. Horsz. Pl. IVf. Athens, British School. Finlay coll.; said to have been found at Tchesme. H. 5:1 cm, 
L. 7-2.cm. Gast solid in one piece. The bronze has been cleaned and is now dark brown. 
MS Cat. Finlay coll, 241, bronze no 11. 
Standing with head turned half left. The forelock, the strands of which are marked by incised 
lines, falls in a broad, thick fringe down to the eyes. 


24. Mouse. Pl. Vi. British Museum 1951.3-29.4. Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. L.8 cm. Cast solid im 

one piece, Medium green patina. | 
Sotheby's Cat, g May, 1872, lot 198; ibid. 18 Jan., 1951, lot rg1. 
25. Mouse. Pl. [Ve. Athens, British ool. Finlay coll.; said to have been found at Tchesmé. L. 7-6 cm. 
Cast solid in one piece. The bronze has been cleaned and is now dark brown. 
MS Cat. Finlay coll. 241, bronze no. 12. ) | 
26. Mouse. Pl. Va. British Museum 1951-3-29.3. Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. L. 4-5 cm. Cast solid 
Sotheby's Caf. 9 May, 1872, lot 198; ibid. 18 Jan., 1951, lot 191. 

All three mice crouch with head on forepaws. Nos. 24 and 25 have long. curling tails and are 
probably intended for the common long-tailed field mouse. The shorter tail of no. 26 suggests the 
short-tailed vole. 

27. Biep. Pl. V/. British Museum 1951.3-29.6. Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. L. 6-7 cm, Cast solid. 
Medium green patina. The beak is formed from a separate piece of bronze which Lag far as one can say 
without taking it off) to be pegged and soft-oldered in position. The join looks ancient: surface is patinated 
where it has been filed away to fit. ae | 

Sotheby's Cat. g May, 1872, lot 199; ébid. 18 Jan., 1951, lot 191. 
_ Sitting with wings folded, the head turned slightly to the left. Wing feathers and wing and tail 
quills marked by incised lines. 

28. Brep. PI. Ve. British Museum 1951-3-29.5- Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. L. 5-9 cm. Cast solid in 


one sai Medium green patina. | 
by’s Caf. 9 May, 1872, lot 199; ibid, 18 Jan., 1951, lot 191. 
‘Sitting with wings folded, the head turned slightly left. Feathers marked on the back of the 
neck, feathers and quills on the wings. 
29. Dotrum. Pi. Vd. British Museum 1951.9-29.8. Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. L. 6-5 cm. Cast solid 
inone piece. Mediumgreen patina. = | 
Sotheby's Cat. 8 May, 1872, lot 199; ibid. 19 Jan., 1951, lot gt. c 
Three curved incisions on each side of the head. 
go. Frise. Pi. Va. British Museum W. 148. Witt coll, L. 5-2 cm. Cast solid in one piece. Medium green 
a1. E sH. Pi. Veg. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 04.14. McClean bequest. L. 5-25 cm. Cast solid in one piece. 
Medium grecn patina. 
q2. Fisa. Pl. Ve. Athens, British School. Finlay coll.; said to have been found at Tchesmé. L. 4-9 cm. Cast solid 
malas i The bronze has been cleaned and is now dark brown. 
AfS Cat. Finlay coll. 241, bronze no. 14. 
The three fish closely resemble one another: each has two large lateral fins set vertically and 
a horizontal tail fin. The lateral and tail fins of no, 30 and the tail fin of no. 32 are aed: with 
striations. On these two bronzes, but not on the Cambridge one, nostrils areshown. Miss Trewavas 
of the British Museum (Natural History) has cy See me the following note: ‘I should think 
the artist must have had a fish in mind in spite of the fact that the tail-fin is horizontal as in a dolphin 
(or a bird) instead of vertical. ‘The big “ wings” or “ pectoral fins * suggest a flying fish, and the 
shape of the head suggests, not Exocoetus, but the flying gurnard, Dactylopterus volitans.’ 
_ For the Greek names of flying fish see D'Arcy Thompson, Glossary of Greek Fishes, s.v. lépag, 
KoKKUE, yeAlGoov. | 
$3. SNAKE. Pl. Vi. British Museum, 195!-3-29.7- Borrell, Purnell, Haig, and Craufurd colls. L. 11-5 cm. Cast 
Sotheby's Cat. 26 Aug., 1852, lot 1532; ibid. 8 May, 1872, lot 199; thid. 18 Jan., 1951, lot 191. 
The mouth is marked by a notch across the front of the face and a slit under cach cye. Three 
parallel incised lines run along the nose to the back of the head, where the middle line forks into 
two, one arm, accompanied by one of the outside lines, curving down each side of the throat. 


- * . * * 
It is not possible to date, except within wide limits, work which clearly stands apart from the 
main current of Greek art. There can be little doubt, I think, that the bronzes are all contemporary, 
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the products of one workshop at one time. At first sight the more elaborate treatment of their 
ead might suggest that the mermen are later than some of the more roughly finished pieces ; 
but a comparison of the profile head of the British Museum merman (no. 11, fig. 1) with the same view 
of the centaur (no. 10, fig. 2)—a particularly ‘ primitive’ looking piece—shows that the difference 
is Only superficial. ‘The primitive character of the bronzes is ukely to be due to provincialism 
rather than earliness; even, it may be, to the presence of an un- reek element. ‘If seavietinies 
they recall early clay figures and bronzes of Furtwangler’s ‘ Terrakottastil ’,47 this will be because 
the same forms tend to recur whenever and wherever a soft material is moulded in the fingers. 





Fr 


Fis. 1.—Deram oF No. 11. Fic. 2.—Deran of No. ro. 


A safer, though still very general, indication of date is given by some of the mythological creatures 
represented. The merman does not appear in Greek art until the seventh century, and is not 
common before the sixth ; ** the nearest parallel to our examples, a merman on a Corinthian plaque 
in Berlin, dates from the first quarter of the sixth century.!® The armless siren with folded wings, 
a type derived from Egypt, also points to the later seventh or sixth century; 7° and so does the 
sphinx with sickle-shaped wings.2! ‘These indications, slight though they are, suggest that our 
bronzes are not likely to be earlier than the sixth century. | 


ae - ae nk # 


The evidence for the provenance of the bronzes has been confused by a dealer’s conjecture 
or invention which has been aes Hae as an established fact: One of the ploughing groups, the 
combat of two men, the centaur, the sphinx, and the siren (nos. 2, 7, 10, 13 aad. 14) were said by 
the dealer who sold them to the British Museum in 1875, to have been found in Cyprus: Cypriote 
antiquities were then much in vogue. A Cypriote provenance was accordingly ascribed to these 
bronzes in Walter’s catalogue; and hence to the Cambridge and Copenhagen ploughing groups. 
No one, it mo Bae noticed at the time of the purchase that 5 ee years earlier the same five bronzes 
had been sold at Sotheby's as part of the Purnell collection. Their identification is certain. Lot 
200 at the Purnell sale (see Appendix C) comprised ‘ a centaur, a sphinx, a harpy and a group of 
two gladiators’; lot 627 included ‘ a man driving two oxen, attached by the horns to the beam o 
a plough,™ guiding it with his left hand’; both lots went to the dealer from whom the British 
Museum made its purchases in 1875. In the sale catalogue they are described simply as ‘ Roman 
toys’; there is no mention of Cyprus. : 

With Cyprus out of the way the remaining evidence points all in one direction. According to 
ee Finlay’s MS. catalogue of his collection (Appendix A) nos. 6, 23, 25, and 32 of our list were 
found at Tchesmé (Cesme), a town on the Turkish coast about fifty miles west of Smyrna. Finlay’s 
evidence is certainly sufficient in itself; but it is corroborated by the fact that several of the other 
bronzes can, as Appendix B shows, be traced back to the Borrell collection. The bulk of this 
collection, particularly of the less important pieces, is likely to come from the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, where Borrell had lived for thirty-three years when he died in 1851. 

* = - - rs 


7 Eg. clay fi 3: Artemis Orthia 155 £, pl. XL, XLI; 1* ADI, pl. VII, no. 11. 
f) IV, Ss WIT. Bronze figures: Glympia IV, pil. x, 30 Cf. Weicker in Roscher's Favibes IV, 621 f. 
xl, VI. arrell’s rem arks on clay technique, quoted by a1 oF liberg in Roscher’s Leviton IV, 1358 £ . 
Dawkins, Artemis Orthia 155, are relevant, | ; %3 ‘The failure to pote that one of the cue is reversed is 
Montes ven? Nevecorinthia 77 £; Shepard, Fisi-tailed probably to be accounted for by the fact that this is the plough- 
“emia ing group (no. 2) from which both oxen had become detached. 
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Finlay says nothing of the circumstances in which the bronzes were discovered. It 1s unlikely 
that he knew anything. The story of the finding of the Chatsworth Apollo shows how little the 
attitude of the Turkish authorities of that time encouraged precise reporting of provenances.** 
The number of the bronzes and the repetition of eu is tell against a grave-find. Other possibilities 
are a foundry-site or a votive deposit. We know little of the practices of ancient foundries, but it 
seems improbable that they weukeben carried any large stock of finished bronzes; they are more 
likely to have worked to order. In any case our bronzes will be votive objects dedicated, or made 
for dedication, in some local sanctuary. Can we say whose? Not, I think, with any certainty; 
but the fertility ritual to which the ploughing and combat groups testify, the wide variety of animals 
represented, and the presence of real and mythological sea-creatures would all be appropriate to a 
sanctuary of Cybele, whose cult was already well-established among the Greeks of Lydia by the 
sixth century.** And if the sanctuary were Cybele’s, might not Finlay’s * man and woman in cart ° 
(Appendix A, no. 9) and Borrell’s ‘ chariot with two seated figures * (Appendix B, lot 1541) prove 
to be the Great Mother and her consort in their car? *5 One hopes that they will come to light 

D. E. L. Haynes 
APPENDIX A 
Extract from George ter & MS. * Numismatie Cata- 


logue’ dated 1864 (Finlay Library, British School 
at Athens, R.9.33), p. 241 


o * 2 = 
Remarks 
1-6 are Egyptian 3 
: ve rude found Sr tcheamné § aaa abe 
. Man ploughing one c yoked backward = no. 6, p. 74 above. 
. Two aren at pensrasties Lost. parkas resembled no. 8, p. 75 above. 
q. Man and woman in cart Lost. Gf. this page above and Ap x C, lot 626. 
10, Serpent Lost. 
11. Horse = no. 23, p. 77 above. 
12. Mouse = no. 25, p. 77 above. 
1g. Lizard Lost. 
14. Fish = no. 32, p. 77 above. 
APPENDIX B 
Ci i pe Sale coee of Collection of H. P. 
Borrell of Smyrna (Sotheby's, 26 Aug. 1852) 
. = a * 
Curtous Votive Orrerixcs iv Bronze, Axp Remarks 


Orver Onsjectrs 


Lat 
1532 A Chimaecra, representing the figure of a bird | Lot bought by Purnell. 
with human head, the feathers and wings | The *‘ Chimacra’ = the * harpy’, Purnell sale, lot 200 = 
delineated by rude lines, and two Serpents, no. 14, p. 76 above. 
engraved and finely patinated 3 | The * two serpents’ = the ‘2 serpents", Purnell sale, lot 
. og ing of them = no. 33, p. 77 above. 








1533 Two rude figures in the act of wrestling, and | ght on behalf of Britsh Museum. 
grotesque figures terminating with the body of | The * two rude hgures = no. 8, P+ 75 above. 
a fish, finely patinated 2) The * grotesque figure * (* figures", as the lot total shows, 
is a misprint) = no, 11, p. 75 above. 
[1534 Cobra in coil = BMC Bronzes no. 1907; it docs not belong to our group]. 
1535 <A Fish, Rat, Ferret, and other animals (?) | Lot bought by Chaffers. | 
The * Ferret" perhaps = no. 16, p. 76 above. If so, 
probably all the | McClean bequest Brass in Cambridge 
go back to Borrell via Chatfers. Cf. lots 1537, 1538 and 
15.40 below. 






of Lydia see Schwenn, of. al. 2252 f., 2287. It is recorded at 
ff.: yrna, Phocaea, e, Clazomenar, Be son : 1s 
| 2250 ff. For the agociation to name only cities in the neighbourhood of Tcheamé. 
aele ima many of. the Conservatori #8 | should, however, point out that Borrell's * chariot with 
ic from the Basilica Hilariana (Cat. Conservafori 277, ‘two seated figures" must almost certainly be Purnell's ‘two 
. 110) on which a crow or raven; a men seated in a car, drawn by two oxen attached by the horns 
bull, a scorpion, a bear, a goat, and = to the shaft’ (Appendix C, lot 628). a¥ | 
nan The eeanate’ 7 A, During the Hilaria at Rome (25 March) Cybele “and 
| | s found near Rome is published by Attis rode together in a car drawn by lions; heifers drew the 
Giglioli (Bull. Comm, Arch. Com, Rom. LVI, 5 ff.), who connects plaustrum in which the goddess alone was taken to the Lavatio 
them with an oriental cult. Feel (27 March). See Graillot, Culte de Cpbéle 11 ff., 199 f. 
| For the spread of the cult of Cybele among the Greek cities 


pp in Roscher's Lexiton IT. I. 638 
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1496 AM , Lizard, Zebra, ete. : Lot bought by Purnell. Cf. Appendix C. 
397 A Lion, Fish, Mouse ae ae Be ee, Chatien 
. A man Figure head r ened, bought by Chaff 
is ae ye Mis If, as seems probable, the ‘ human figure with head re- 
abore; Chaffers must subse- 
gucntly have. ve sold i to Purnell 


Lot bought b eo ea its large 
15s i r 
i 


genie aiid misnomer, 
h ‘bought by Pu lot 1535 above. 
i541 A Centaur, Figures wrestling, Chariot with two t bought Purnell. 
= seated figures, etc. 6 | The * Centaur’ hore the * centaur’, Purnell sale, lot 200 = 
no. 10, p. 75a 
‘Figures wrestling’ = ‘ two gladiators’, Purnell sale, lot 
200 = no. 7, Pp. 7 75 above. 
The * Chariot with two seated figures" presuma umably = * car 
drawn by two oxen *, Purnell sale, lot 628. 
1542 Lion, Goose, Mouse, Bird, Lizard, etc., aprons Lot bought by Purnell. 


and 
1543 Rude Figure ploughing, the oxen drawing in dif- | Lot bo mS on behalf of the British Museum = no. !. 
ferent tions, very singular and curious 2 p- 742 
The ot total © 2 " 1s a misprint. 


H AF a eg Panther, etc. 
ae Mule, Dog Elk, and other animals 


oc 


APPENDIX C 


Extract hin Sale Catalogue of Collection of Purnell B. 
end Pasar ae Park, Gloucestershire (Sothe- 
by? 5,8 2 bali 
= * 
Seconp Dav's sais 
ae Bronze Implements (continued) : on 
t 


197 Very curious Roman bronze Toys S Segoe Lot bought by Lincoln, whom I have not traced. 
tiger, fox, goat, stag, dog and ra 


19 Roman proaes Toys of aie beacent Lots 198 and 199 bo gag? ere Richard Haig of Blair- 
monkey, hare, rat, mouse, squirrel, frog and hill, Rumblin Bri ht of the seventeen bronzes 
dog bs} have recently acqu by the British Muscum from 

199 eee bee Ae 2 fishes, lizard, the collection of Mrs. E. A. Craufurd to whom I am 
2 serpents, and 9 indebted for information about them. San? Ae Ea Qs 

29, 24, 26, 27, 28, 26, 93, and account for the ” 


rat, mouse, two of the birds, one of the two fi 
and the’ sean Still at large are the monkey, | 
pi peembek Bi Digs och eg Deviatic the lizard, aha 


n¢ serpent. 
2eoo Roman bronze Toys—a centaur, a sphinx, a a | For lots 200 and 627 see p. 78 above. 
harpy, and a group of two gladiators, very | The * centaur’ = no. be above. 
curious 4 The * sphinx = no. 19, Pp. 7 
The * har = no. 14, p. 
The * group of two gladiators’ pitas 7, Pp. 75 above. » 


* . * . 


FourTit Day's SAL 
The * man driving two oxen * = no, 2, p. 74 above. 


Lot bought by Schmidt, whom I have not traced. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Tue following five notes deal with some neglected or controversial points concerning Alexander's 
operations in the two decisive years January, 332, to January, 330. Though independent of each 
other, they have a certain external unity, since all concern the crucial ‘ third act ’ of Alexander’s 
career. Early in 332, the Persians, in spite of Issos, still hoped to recover Asia Minor, raise trouble 
in Greece, and transfer the seat of war back to the Aegean. Two years later, alter Alexander's dash 
to Persepolis, Darius was no longer King of Persia; he was left indeed with virtually no forces 
except his Greek mercenaries and the troops of the Bactrian barons, who had ideas of their own. 
A have found myself at certain points in disagreement with the views of Sir William Tarn. 
Tarn has indeed left little to be said about. Alexander, except where one disagrees ; and I would not 
wish to end this prefatory note without an expression of admiration for his great work. 


1. THe Perstan CounTER-OFFENSIVE, 333-2 
No extant writer except Curtius (IV. 1. 34-40) mentions the Persian counter-offensive in Asia 
Minor early in 332, while Alexander was held up at Tyre. Arrian says nothing of it, and almost 
all moderns have followed him. Grote, for example, devotes half a page (AL, p. 206) to the 
expression of pained surprise that Darius did * nothing ’ to relievé the pressure on Tyre or to save his 
fleet from collapse, ‘ especially during the first half” of the period between Issos and Gaugamela. 
Actually, the Persian commanders did all they could; thou h it is true that we cannot say how much 
of the credit for a bold effort or blame for its failure attaches to Darius. 7 
It was reserved for Tarn (Alexander the Great, Ps 110) to point out why Arrian omits the 
episode: namely, that the hero of the Macedonian defence was Antigonos, and that Ptolemy, who 
was to Arrian what Arrian rightly is to modern writers, was not going to record the aristeta of one 
who later became his greatest enemy. Of other sources, Plutarch, the most popular, was, as he 
repeatedly reminds us, writing not history but biography ; while Diodoros was necessarily abridging 
his narrative to proportions suitable for a Universal History. Diodoros, however, does show, if one 
reads him with Curtius in mind, that his source at this point gave a similar account of action taken 
by the Persian forces that escaped from Issos. It was in fact, as may be seen by comparing the two 
accounts (Diod. XVII. 48. 6, Curt. loc. cit.), almost certainly the same source. 
_ As to what that action was, I do not think that even Larn has completely done justice to it. 
Hence the present note. | 
It will probably save space in the long run to quote in full Curtius’ narrative ‘and comments on 
these events. After describing the adventures of the exile Amyntas, who tried (anticipating Ptolemy) 
to secure Egypt on his own account, and was killed there, he continues thus: | 
34. Dari praetores, qui proclio apud Isson superfuerant, cum omni manu quae fugientes 
secuta erat, assumpta etiam jr isnere ey et Paphlagonum iuventute, Lydiam recuperare tenta- 
bant. 35. Antigonus praetor \lexandri Lydiae pracerat; qui, quamquam plerosque militum ex 
aes ad regem dimiserat, tamen, barbaris spretis, in acicm suos eduxit.9 Eadem illic quoque 
| 4 partium fuit; tribus proeliis alia atque alia regione commissis, Persae funduntur. 36. 
Eodem tempore classis Macedonum ex Graccia accita Aristomenem,' qui ad Hellesponti oram 
recuperandam a Dario erat missus, captis cius aut mersis navibus superat. 37. A Milests deinde?* 
Pharnabazus praefectus Persicae classis pecunia exacta, et praecsidio in urbem Chium introducto, 
centum navibus Andrum et inde Siphnum petit, easque Sats pracsidiis occupat, pecunia mulctat. 
4 Probably a blunder of a c . 
itophradates, whose name never occurs in Curtius; of. land operations described previously. Curtius has confused, 
Arrian, TL. 1, 2 and 13. . > proba , what came next in his source with what came next 
Deinde here is a mistake of Curtius'; or Ph. was already in time. 
at Siphnes when the news of Issos arrived (Arr. IT. 13). Phi's 
VOL. LXxIt. G 







copyist, oF of Curtius himself, for operations here described are therefore simullanrous with the 
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38. Magnitudo belli, quod ab opulentissimis Europae Asiaeque regibus, in spem totius orbis 
occupandi, gerebatur, Graeciae quoque et Cretae arma commoverat. 39. Agus, Lacedaemoniorum 
rex, octo milibus Graecorum, qui ex Cilicia? profugi domos repetierant, contractis, bellum Anti- 
patro, Macedoniae praefecto, moliebatur, 4o. Cretenses, has aut illas partes secuti, nunc Spartan- 
orum, nunc Macedonum praesidiis occupabantur. Sed leviora inter illos fuere discrimina, unum 
certamen, ex quo cetera pendebant, intuente fortuna. 


Curtius’ judgments on these operations (38, 40) are as sound as his information is interesting. 
Few modern readers, thanks to the omissions of Arrian and Plutarch, are aware that anything 
happened in Alexander’s invasion of Asia, except for Alexander’s personal doings. Curtius alone 
here, gives the true picture of the magnitudo beili, spreading now over all pare of the Near East. 
Fortresses changed hands in Crete, cities and islands in Ionia and the Cyclades, fleets clashed in the 
Aegean, and one of the greatest of all the Macedonian captains—third, with Antipatros and Parmenion, 
of the great men ‘found ’* by Philip—made his reputation on the battlefields of Asia Minor. But (mn 
the judgment of Alexander as well as of Curtius) the Schwerpunkt of the whole war was still in 
Phoenicia, where Alexander himself, bulldog-like, had his teeth into the throat of the enemy's sea- 
Wer, 

A: Now what part did the Persian offensive in Asia Minor play in all this? Curtius (34-5) says 
that it aimed at the recovery of Lydia. Tarn (op. cit. 1, p. 29, I], 110 and n. 3, 177 and n.) says 
that * Lydia * here is a mere slip on Curtius’ part, for Phrygia (which was, of course, Antigonos’ 
eeapy when we next hear anything of him; D.S. XVIII. 3. 1), and that Curtius did not know what 
the Persians were aiming at. In his opinion they were really trying to cut Alexander’s communt- 
cations at the * bottle-neck * between Cappadocia and the Taurus. 

This 1s surely a little cavalier. It was not what our only source says; and Alexander's my 
was not, like a large modern force, to be paralysed in a few weeks for lack of food and motor-fuel. 
No, Curtius, who, as Tarn has shown (loec. citt., ef. 11, 72-4), was here using the good ‘ Mercenaries’ 
Source *, 1s probably perfectly mght.* 

The Persian project was to break through fo the Aegean, which meant recovering Lydia by an 
advance from the east, parallel to the axes of the mountain ranges, a route familiar to Persian 
armies since the days of Cyrus the Great; to regain contact with the fleet and with Sparta; and to 
cut off Alexander from Greece not merely by the breadth of Cilicia but by that of the whole of Asia 
Minor. Curtius may have made the mistake of thinking that Lydia was Antigonos’ satrapy; but it 
was part of the great “ line of communications area’ for which, as Tarn has shown (II, oa: he was 
probably responsible. 

Darius’ plan since before Issos (cf. D.S. XVII. 30. 1, like that of Memnon, in 334, ib. 18. 3— 
also from the *‘ mercenaries’ source’?) had been to carry the war into Europe, petaijcecien Tov 
TavTe WoAcpov Ex THs “Acias els THY EGpootmy, which some editors have needlessly proposed to emend. 
Even Arrian-Ptolemy has, in fact, an allusion to this as the Persian objective in Alexander’s speech 
before Tyre, I. 17. It may sound surprising, after the event; but it was simply the traditional 
Persian strategy, using Phoenician sea-power, Greek allies, and liberal subsidies in gold, which had 
been employed against Agesilaos in the early fourth century and against Athens in the fifth. So 
far, Darius had been able to keep in touch with the Aegean by sea through Phoenicia, sending and 
receiving messages, sending money and even receiving troops; but now that Alexander controlled 
ae and was besieging Tyre, there was urgent need to re-open communication by another way- 
If Lydia, which was the hinterland of Ionia, and the western section of the Royal Road could be 
cleared, then troops and gold could once more freely reach the Aegean, and there was hope of 
rekindling the flame of resistance in Greece itself. | | 

It is remarkable how, in the light of Curtius’ text, the details about the war in the Aegean, which 
we have from Arrian and elsewhere, fall into place and make sense. The proceedings of Agis and 
Pharnabazos in this winter of 333-2, considered apart from the land operations, look desultory and 
futile; which, in a son of Artabazos and in a King of Sparta, is, one may fairly say, absurd. The 
capture of Mytilene, early in 333, besieged already by Memnon before he fell sick, makes obvious 
Sense, as does that of Tenedos; together they were a base threatening the Dardanelles. The capture 
of Chios, again (summer 333), helped to ease the movements of the Persian fleet and to impede the 





* fe. from Issos, cf. Arr. IT. 19, D.S. X'VIL. 48. 1 ff. would su therefore that the Merc ics’ Source re- 

* Mention of the Mercenaries’ Source, so admirably de- presented by Curtius and Divdoros Berita not from. the 
scribed by ‘Tarn, prompts the question why so good and un- published Anabasis of some pro-Persian Xenophon, but from 
sensational a source was not used by Arrian, and isnot named, the oral reminiscences of one or more Greck mercenaries, used 
at least in a manner enabling us to identify the writer, among as a source by a good Greek historian. If this material thus 
the numerous authors mentioned by Plutarch. It might be first appeared in a general history an g with lem good material, 
because the writer had litthe to say about Alexander personally; marked by that prejudice against Alexander, against which 
but sure! the soldier Arrian would have been interested in = Arrian revolted, ihe would account for Arrian’s rejection of it 
what Lesbo at say! about the eam sign (Com- ee hun the rest of the professional historians’ books, in 
pare ailed accoun Pharnouches" 1 indromachos’ favour of the ‘ original sources ' ve-wi who Ww: 
disaster, where Alexander was not concerned, IV. 5, 6.) I themselves, » scams oa Re sic eg 
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communications of Alexander's friends, between Greece and Asia Minor. But why, after receiving 
the news of Issos at their conference at Siphnos (Arr. II. 13) should Agis send Bis, brotiet with the 
Spartan navy to Crete, and himself ‘ tarry among the islanc ’ (ib.); why should Pharnabazos from 
Shios raid Miletos (Curt. IV. 1. 37) and Autophradates, Halikarnassos, where the King of Sparta 
presently joins him (Arrian, 1).)? Is all this simply a desultory warfare of pinpricks, as in the 
sea ays of the city-states? 
aking all the evidence together, one can see that It was not. All the Persian and allied 
operations in the winter after Issos fall into place together as parts of a grand strategy, aiming not only 
at cutting Alexander’s communications but at drawing him off from Asia by threatening Macedonia. 
The raid on Miletos (which also produced badly-needed money) and the re-occupation of Hali- 
karnassos must surely have been meant at least to assist by a diversion the Persian drive through Asia 
Minor; at best, to secure a port and base for the Persian columns if they got through to the sea. 
The operations in Crete and the Cyclades impeded any attempt of Alexander's to communicate by 
sea, cven by fast dispatch-carrying galleys, by depriving him of ports (one has to remember the very 
short cruising radius of ancient warships 5); as well as interfering with the recruitment and pos : 
the loyalty of one of his two indispensable archer battalions. Surely in this way Alexander, like 
Agesilaos, could be compelled to march home with his main army ? 
It is difficult to see what better atratesy could be adopted, once Issos had shown that—unless on 
the broad plains of the interior—Alexan cr’s main army could not be defeated in battle. It was a 
fine piece of planning, and a gallant adventure by the Persians who tried to carry it out: and it 
must have looked, about midwinter, as though it were succeeding. The 8,000 Greek mercenaries 
whom Darius had withdrawn from the Aegean to fight at Issos were on their way back, though some 
at least of them became involved in Amyntas’ Egyptian adventure (Arrian, II. 13); and the cae 
and their allies in the Aegean had, even without them, carried out their part.~ By the end of 933, 
they had captured or recaptured Mytilene, Tenedos, Chios, Siphnos and other Cyclades, a great part 
of Crete, Kos, Miletos, and Halikarnassos. To us who know that Alexander, in the next twelve 
months, was going to win Tyre, Egypt, Babylon, Susa, Persepolis and Pasargadai, their achieve- 
ments may look small; but they would form a not inadequate content for a book of Thucydides or 
Xenophon. The south Aegean had been made, if not impassable, at least dangerous, even for fast 
enemy Bays One would dearly like to know something of the adventures of the solitary Mace- 
donian fifty-oar which got through, presumably with dispatches, to join Alexander before Tyre in the 


spring. 
P The chief thing that we do not know about these proceedings is why nothing that leaves a mark 
in history happened on the Greck mainland; but Agis evidently reckoned that nothing could be 
done without Relp from outside, and, pending the return of the ight Thousand, Pharnabazos had 
no land forces to give him. Sparta’s usual enemics—Argos, Messene, Megalopolis—were staunch 
for Macedonia. bn the other hand, Antipatros from Macedonia dared not march south, leaving 
the home country weakly garrisoned, while the enemy were supreme at Sta. Athens, for which 
Alexander had hostages in the crews of the twenty Atheman ships which he kept with him (Diod. 
XVII. 22. 5) made no move; and Rhodes remained neutral. There must have been intense 
cndieeound activity: coming and going of secret agents, persuasion, bribery, propaganda; but 
nothing overt came of it. Alexander’s friends, the prestige of his victories, and his proclamation 
af democracy in Ionia when he liberated it, held the position for him long enough, As Tarn says 
(I, p. 19) he had shown fine judgment. | | 

Meanwhile the Persian army, reorganized after Issos, reoccupied Cappadocia, through which 
Alexander had marched in the spring (Arr. II. 4) and called to arms with some success (as Curtius 
tells us) the young men of that province and of the formidable and warlike Paphla onians, whose 
chieftains had made an act of submission to Alexander at the same time (Arr. ib.). ‘The Anatolian 
winter had no terrors for the Persians. Was it not by a campaign out of season that Cyrus had 
overthrown Croesus, 200 years before? But it was not Crocsus that they had to face now. By hard 
fighting, Antigonos the One-Eyed kept them out of Lydia, in those * three battles in different regions ’ 
about which one would so much like to know more; and at Halikarnassos, Agis and Autophradates 

The crisis was over in the spring of 332. With Alexander firmly ensconced in Phoenicia, the 
Persian fleet was breaking up, its squadrons, sa the Tyrian, deserting wholesale and going over 
to the conqueror. The a i-fighting must have died down about the same time, for 4,000 newly- 
recruited Peloponnesian mercenaries under Kleandros, the brother of Koinos, who must have 
marched through Asia Minor, and had robably taken oh in the fighting, were then able to join 
Alexander before Tyre (Arr. II. 20). — imultaneously, Rhodes abandoned its neutrality and sent 
him ten triremes (ib. ; and - Curtius IV. 5. 14). es puenictn and Hegelochos, Alexander's admirals, 
issuing from the Dardanelles and the Thermaic Gull, were able to sweep triumphantly through the 
Aegean, Pharnabazos stood a siege in Chios, and was captured (ib. 15 ff.), though, game to the last, 
he afterwards escaped (Arr. III. 2). In Asia Minor Antigonos, going over to the offensive, was 





* Cf. Gomme, * A Forgotten Factor in Greek Naval Strategy", in his Exsays in Greek History and Literature. 
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of the Companions are those ‘ half of the Agrianes and of the archers, and Balakros’ javelin-men ° 
thrown out to deal with chariots. | | | 

I would hold it, therefore, for certain, that the troops described by Arrian, III. 12, as forming 
Alexander’s right wing, were in échelon, not in column, and that their formation was approximately 
as follows : 





| l | ] =a a i : 
Go © 0 oO. Oo 6 O |__| Menidas’ Mere. Cav. 
Skirmushers 


be 
|_—~| Aretes’ Lancers (Prodromai) 


= “| ea e | ES | eS | Ariston’s Lancers (Paiones) 


Companions Royal 
Squadron 


maa Agrianes 





| 
| Macedonian Archers 


| | Kleandros’ Merc. Inf. 


ALEXANDER’S RIGHT WING 


(b) The Composition of the Left Flank-Guard 
_In the char Sheen Sarg Arrian thus mentions six units: three of cavalry, two of light infantry, 
and one of hoplites. On the left, on the other hand, he mentions only one unit of light areata 
Sitalkes’ Thracians (not cavalry: as Tarn says (I. 48) but javelin-men like the Agrianes, cf. Arr. I. 
28) and three of cavalry: the Greek Allied (or League) horse under Koiranos, the Odrysians under 
Agathon, son of T'yrimmas (another native name), and ‘in front of all in this part of the field’, 
Andromachos’ mercenary horse, balancing those of Menidas. 

It would not be surprising if Alexander, for lack of troops, had made the flank guard on Par- 
menion’s wing weaker than on his own, and most writers, including Tarn (of. cit. I, 48, 50; IL, 184), 
take it that he did. But if we turn to Diodoros (XVII. 57. 4) we find that he mentions as standing 
in line, outside the Thessalian uals two units which Arrian omits altogether; the Cretan archers 
and Achaian mercenaries. These latter were presumably infantry, for both Achaian (League) 
Cavalry nes aan bh and two regiments of Greek mercenary cavalry are otherwise accounted for ; 
and it is hardly likely that Achaia alone produced two mounted units. It can hardly be doubted 
that Diodoros’ mention of them here is right; for the very important Cretan archer regiment is not 
otherwise mentioned (unless they were ail out in front of the main line?) and moreover, on the left 
wing was their normal position, just as it was that of the Thessalians, the Greek Allied cavalry, 
Agathon’s Odrysians, and Sitalkes’ Thracian javelin-men. (See Arrian I. 14 (Granikos), II. 8. 9, 
(Issos) and I. 28, on the battle of Sagalassos.) Alexander’s battle-formations were by no means 
stereotyped, but they were ay regular. Most of his units had what may be called their normal 
stations, Which were only varied for particular and definite reasons. It looks as if Alexander's left 
flank-guard was an exact replica of his right, though the troops were not of such high quality ; javelin- 
men oned back on the left of the Phessalian cavalry; then archers; and then, covering the 
archers, hoplites; though the cavalry units on this flank, since Alexander intended to advance half- 
right, may have been lying farther back, to delay the moment when they had to engage not only the 
enemy's tight wing but his right centre as well. 

hat is puzzling about this mention of the Cretan archers and the Achaian mercenaries is not 
so much that our text of Arrian omits it—that might be an early copyist’s fault—as that Diodoros 
gives it; for Diodoros is by way of naming only the units in Alexander's main front (which he does 
: | t of the | Ine, as we tol ite definitely t ri i mentions 
these two regiments, while Arrian omits them, RS TOE CRE BY OTR Dead aten MERE 
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It looks very much as if there were some connexion between these two vagaries; as if there had 
been some peculiarity in the early sources, such as an accidental omission in the text of Ptolemy, 
corrected by some other writer. Anyone correcting Ptolemy might well tend to emphasise the 

int; and this might have influenced Diodoros, or his immediate authority. Meanwhile, omission 
Ptolemy would lead to the omission by Arrian of this just as of several other more or less important 
details. 
4. GAUGAMELA 
(a) The Sources 
(Arrian, III. 13-15; Diod. XVII. 58-60; Curtius, IV. 15-16; Plutarch, Alexander, 32-7.) 


The general course taken by the battle of Gaugamela is not in doubt. We have one plain and 
straightforward account of it, by Arrian, who was himself a soldier, from Ptolemy, who was present. 
We have also one rather muddled account (as we may see by comparison with Arrian) by Diodoros, 
and one disgracefully muddled account by Curtius, who ceases to be scriously misleading only when he 
becomes unintelligible. The inferior accounts, however, preserve some details not found in Arrian, 
which appear to be authentic, coming originally it may be from the “ Mercenaries’ Source". Some of 
these statements of fact, as well as some mis-statements, are common to Diodoros and Curtius 
(who probably used Diodoros, as Tarn has shown, II, pp. 116 ff.). Plutarch, though concerned 
to give an account of the battle only in so far as it sheds light on his hero’s personality, also agrees 
with them and not with Arrian on one important detail—the question who captured Alexander's 
camp. On Gaugamela at least, there does seem to be a common source or *vulgate’ underlying all 
these three writers and quite distinct from Ptolemy-Arrian. 

Ptolemy’s story, as we have it from Arrian, is a plain, unvarnished, eye-witness’s narrative. It 
is candid and rings true, and there can be no question of preferring the inferior sources to Arrian 
for any detail abi Ptolemy saw. But it is purely a personal narrative. It seems as though Ptolemy 
made no use of any written source for a day which he remembered so vividly. Every careful reader 
of Arrian must have been struck by what he does of tell us: by the absence, especially, of an 
details about the fighting on Alexander’s left, where Mazaios so nearly overwhelmed Parmenion’s 
division, and the contrast between this omission and the detailed account of the initial cavalry- 
fighting on Alexander's right. Arrian’s apparent omission to use any other sources than Ptolem 
is a pity; one would have liked especially to have an Arnan using the ercenaries’ Source; but as 


have suggested above, Arrian probably did not have the Mercenaries’ Source available in an un- 
diluted et, He probably had it only contaminated with inferior matter, including armchair 


battle-pieces like those of Diodoros and Curtius. Arrian obviously, had read widely in the available 
Alexander-literature; and if our extant secondary authorities give a fair sample of what he found 
there, one cannot blame him for jettisoning it almost completely and going right back to Ptolemy 
(especially for battles) and Aristoboulos, 

So we have, from Arrian, Ptolemy's account of what Ptolemy saw and took part in on the field 
of Se "ae We have first the oblique advance (a5 émi 16 Séfiov, 13. 2; El KEpas, 14. Hes 
which the Persians try to conform (avtimapijyov, 13. 2) a manoeuvre which must inevitably have had 
its effect of stringing out the ranks of an army by no means equal in drill to the Macedonian. Thus 
to disorder an enemy’s array by forcing upon him an ra et en ae sidelong move or change of 
front had, of course, always been one of the objects of the ‘ oblique approach *, ever since it was 
first worked out by Epameinondas (cf. Plut. Pelopidas, 23). We have the detail that the Persian left 
stretched out far beyond Alexander’s flank, UireppoAayyouvtes ToAU—the best evidence that Alexander 
really was heavily outnumbered, on the field and not only in the imagination of rhetoricians. And 
we have the detailed account of the fighting between Alexander’s flank-guard and the outflanking 
Iranian cavalry; fighting in which Ptolemy was not engaged,* but which he must have watchec 
tensely, as he still rode, half-right, at a foot pace, with his squadron of the Companions. This part of 
the narrative lets us see in how masterly and economical a fashion Alexander ‘ fed the battle "— 
incidentally, using the units of his flank-guard in just the order that one would expect from their 
pekyen in the original formation: first, the outermost units of his flank-guard, from front to rear: 
Menidas’, Ariston’s, Kleandros’ regiment (I omitted to mention these in my former account of the 
battle}, while still keeping the Companions, on the flank of the main line, covered by Aretes’ lancers 





“ Sir W. Tarn has argued (Aleeander, I. 49; UT. 1fg—5) that himself has told us; and ifc$ouy be ti¢ Thheos surely means 
the Bactrians and the Saka cataphracts did break into the ‘drove them out of line '—out of the formation which they were 
ranks of the Companions, who expelled them only after trying to take up for a concerted charge. It is inconceivable, 
suffering considerable lowes. His grounds are that Arman here that Ptolemy and most unlikely that Arian should have 
speaks g. 4) of ‘the Macedonians’—and the Companions were  ontitted to mention that the np eben broke in, if they did; 
the only Macedonians in this part of the ield-—htial thatif*the and it is also inconceivable that Alexander should have let them 
Macedonians" after suffering considerable Jowes (more than get at the Companions, whom be was reserving for the de- 
their antagonists) * drove the Sie wsout of their array’, (ftPatov = cisive change against the Persian King, without using Aretes’ 
bx THis néheees, then they must “ateetey’ Maa gotin, [donot Lancers to check them. The Lancers were, in fact, probably 
think this argument is cogent. ‘The Macedonians’ here between the Sakas and the Companions, and even so, they were 
ren Hanes Alexander's troops"; inthe next chapter Arran not engaged till a little later, 
uses the word of the camp guard, who were Thracians, as Arrian 
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and the Agrianes and archers. We hear about the failure of the Persian chariot charge; about 
Alexander's commitment, at last, of Aretes’ regiment to join in the flank battle; of the decisive 
charge, victory, and pursuit; and (then and only then) of Parmenion’s hard struggle on the left, 
where Alexander's rightward move had left him, with less good troops, to face more than half of 
the whole Persian army. One other thing Ptolemy omits, even about the battle on the right: 
namely that, soon after Aretes’ regiment, \lexander unleashed those * half of the Agrianes’ who 
were ‘next to the Royal Squadron’ on the right of the Companions. Curtius (IV. 15. 21) supplies 
the omission, though with characteristic carelessness he makes the ‘Agriani’ here into cavalry. 
That Ptolemy omits to mention them here is also characteristic. They were to the right of and 
befund the Companions, whom Alexander just then ordered to turn half-left again, to their original 
front, and to charge the gap that had opened in the Persian left-centre. Ptolemy saw the Lancers 
go off; he did not see the Agridnes go, and so they leave no mark at this point in his personal story. 

Parmenion’s hard fight thus comes into Ptolemy’s narrative just at the point where he first heard 
of it on the day of the battle: after the battle in the centre was won, and at the point when Alexander 
checked the pursuit in answer to the old marshal’s appeal for help. And Ptolemy’s narrative of 
the battle proper ends—a personal narrative to the last—with an account of the desperate struggle, 
with fronts reversed, between the Companions, coming back to help Parmenion, and the Indo- 
franian cavalry, who had ridden through the gap that opened between the advancing right and 
the stationary left of Alexander’s line; an episode without tactical significance but, from the sheer 
desperation of the fighting, unforgettable to one who had been personally engaged in it. 

Such is Ptolemy's story of Gaugamela; an account just such as one would expect to find, not in 
a i be history but in an autobiography. To it the inferior writers, largely but not wholly from 
the Mercenaries’ Source, enable us to add some important details, One is that about the ‘ Agriani” 
mentioned above; another, the fact that Mazaios was the commander on the Persian right wing 
(Diod. 60, 5). Curtius also enables us to correct a mistake that is no doubt Arrian’s own, based on a 
misunderstanding of Ptolemy. Arrian says that in the final mélée between the returning Com- 
panions and the Indo-Iranians, Hephaistion, Koinos, and Menidas were wounded. This is no 
doubt right about Hephaistion; it seems unlikely about Menidas, whose regiment was last heard of, 
heavily engaged, out on the right flank; and it is scarcely possible for Koinos, an infantry officer. 
Curtius confirms our suspicions by adding (IV. 16. 32) that Koinos and Menidas were wounded by 
arrows, ‘This certainly did not happen in the intense hand-to-hand mélée ‘ with none of the usual 
manoeuvring and javelin-throwing ’, which Ptolemy has just described; it is reasonable to presume 
that Koinos, whose battalion, on the right of the phalanx, would have come opposite the Mardian 
Archers, was shot by a Mardian in the Secuave charge, and Menidas by a Saka horse-archer during 
the flank-guard action. Curtius adds that Perdikkas was wounded by an arrow. His case is the 
same as that of Koinos; but as Arrian does not mention his being wounded, it is possible that his 
name ts a mistake for that of Koinos, derived by Curtius from some other source. _ 


(b) Whe Captured Alexander's Camp ? 


We thus come to the last crux about Gaugamela: the question, who captured Alexander's 
camp? Arrian says that it was the above-mentioned Persian and Indian cavalry; these were no 
doubt (since after Alexander's right-ward move they came opposite his lef t-centre) the Persian Guard 
cavalry and the Indians, who came next to them in the captured list. (As Tarn has pointed out, 
there were no other Persians in that part of the line.) But Diodoros, Curtius, and Plutarch all give 
quite a different account, according to which the camp was taken by a raiding detachment sent off 
by Mazaios, early in the action, from the Persian right wing. 

This, of course, is not a case of three witnesses against one. Diodoros and Curtius certainly, 
and Plutarch here phe fe share a common source; and one cannot without good reason prefer 
this unknown source to Ptolemy, Even if it was the Mercenaries’ Source, he was not an eye-witness 
of what happened on the right flank. But Ptolemy, for that matter, was not an eye-witness cither; 
for the sack of the camp took place miles behind his back, at a time when his attention was fixed on 
other matters, It is really a case of choosing between a third-hand and a fourth-hand account: 
one reported at second hand by Ptolemy and passed on to us by Arrian, the other reported by three 
late writers, from whatever early Hellenistic writer gave currency to the Mercenaries’ Source and 
kindred matter. Both the original second-hand reporters, Ptolemy and the Mercenary (if it was he), 
were sensible men. In order to choose between their stories, when for once they flatly contradict 
each other, we must consider which is inherently more probable, and which Senet more easily have 
arisen by error. 

Let us take Ptolemy first. His story, when scrutinised with the care which no story receives 
until one has been given some reason to doubt it, proves to involve serious difficulties of timing. ‘The 
gap in Alexander's left-centre, through which the Persian cavalry rode, did not open until the 
right-hand two-thirds of the phalanx went forward in the grand assault. By that time Parmenion and 
the whole left wing were aneady heavily engaged; for this was the reason why the two left battalion- 
commanders felt unable to go forward with the others. Between this and the time when the Com- 
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panions, returning from pursuit, collided with the returning Persians who had ridden through the 
gap, Alexander had charged across the last few hundred yards, broken the Persian centre in what 
Arrian—Ptolemy describes as a fierce but short hand-to-hand struggle (xpovov Tie OAiyov), and 
pursued until recalled by Parmenion’s appeal for help. Since Parmenion was already in trouble 
fore the charge started (Plutarch and Curtius say that he had already reported being in trouble), the 
pursuit and indeed the whole decisive episode, including the return, must have been over very 
quickly. Any attempt to suggest just how long it took is of course guess-work; but one thinks of 
something like half an hour or forty minutes. | | | 

Meanwhile, according to Arran, the Persian and Indian cavalry had ridden to Alexander's 
camp, overcome the baggage-guard, freed the prisoners, done some plundering, been driven out by 
troops from Alexander’s second line, formed up again in a dense mass, and ridden back to a point 
well beyond their original position; for when they ran into Alexander, he was still on /as way to join 
Parmenion. 

Now apart from the two fights which they are recorded to have been in, and whatever 
time they must have spent inside Alexander’s camp, and the time necessary for their officers to 
rally and reform a large and polyglot mass of cavalry, after scattering to plunder and then being 
driven out of the camp with heavy loss (Arr. III. 14. 6), this story also involves the Persians in a 
ride of at least ten or twelve miles, between riding through Alexander’s centre and mecting 
Alexander in person when Sparen For the camps were originally sixty stades apart (Arr. 111. 
9. 3), i.¢., assuming this to be the short Macedonian stade (Tarn, op. cit. II, 169 ff), about five 
miles: and Alexander's approach-march had covered the greater part of this interval. ‘The Persians, 
with their unwieldy army, remained where they were; except for the cavalry thrown forward on 
their wings, they only advanced to meet Alexander at the last moment (Arr. IIT. 14. 1, erfjyev 95n). 
Moreover, Alexander had not advanced straight but on a slant, and the Persians had, as we have 
seen, conformed, It must have been at least five miles from the point where the Persians rode through 
Alexander's centre to Alexander’s camp; and more from Alexander's camp back to the point 
where they met Alexander, returning from pursuit towards the scene of the battle. 

The two time-tables really do not agree. | 

But there is also a difficulty of place, independently of time. If these Persian cavalry rode 
to Alexander's camp, then they first rode through Alexander's second line; but let us make no 
difficulty about that. The second-line troops (who were infantry, by the way) then (seeing the 
battle in front of them won?) turn and follow them, back along four miles odd of the oblique advance, 
and ultimately drive them, with heavy loss, out of the lines—in what direction? Obviously, to 
Alexander’s original left, more or less to the east, and away from the scene of the battle, from which 
they had come. And yet after this, these horsemen form up again, and instead of riding off to the 
east or south-east, where all was clear, ride round their late vanquishers, back to the scene of the 
battle, and rownd the battle still going on between Parmenion and Mazaios. If they wanted to get 
away, why did they come back towards the fighting? And if they wanted some more fighting, then, 
when they found some, why did they not join in? 3 : 

As to why the Persian Guard cavalry might have ridden straight to Alexander's camp from their 
break-through, Sir William Tarn (I. 50, II. 187-8) has suggested a reason: Darius had ordered the 
rescuc of his family, ‘The authority for this is a sentence from the pre-battle hortatio put into Darius’ 
mouth by Curtius; * Eripite viscera mea ex vinculis; restituite mihi pignora ... parentem, liberos ; 

IV. 53 22). On this I would urge, first, that before accepting the theory, the whole speech should 
read. It is a typical Curtian performance—not a very good speech, even as silver Latin rhetoric 
Bes but at such a crisis he obviously felt that Darius, as well as Alexander, had got to have one. 
arius appeals to his Persians by all that they hold dear—the pride of empire, the memory of Cyrus, 
etcetera, etcetera—to win the battle. Among other aspects of the desirability of winning is the prospect 
of rescuing the King’s family; that is all. In their context, the words * cripite viscera mea , etc., 
strike me at least simply as a piece of exhortation to fight hard, and not even Curtius’ idea of a 
military directive. Secondly, such a directive, if given, would have been so lunatic that even Sir 
W. Tarn’s phrase ‘ Darius’ foolish order’, is hardly the word for it. Apart from the fact that, if 
given, it probably lost the war, and that a directive that any troops that broke the enemy’s line 
ould forthwith leave the battlefield would be most prope’ idea of how to lose it, it was only by 
chance that the gap in Alexander's line, through which the Guard rode, opened at all. If the 
Persian flank attacks had succeeded in stopping Alexander's right wing as well as his left, then 
Alexander could hardly have won a decisive victory, but on the other hand his phalanx would not 
have broken in two; and in those circumstances no cavalry that had attempted to ride through it 
would have been in a state to rescue anyone. If Darius wanted to send raiding forces to rescue his 
family, the place for him to station them initially was on the flank—or on both flanks, here is 
in fact no evidence that he did nof concert such action with Mazaios; but on the other hand, there is 
no evidence that he did. | 
No, the whole story of Alexander’s camp being captured by the Persian Guard is a mass of 
difficulties, The rival story, on the other hand, that Alexander's camp was overrun by * Scythian 
and Kadousian’* cavalry (Diod. 59. 5), sent carly in the action from the Persian right wing by 
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Mazaios, presents no difficulties at all, and also it fits in very well with a fact which our authors are 
not at pains tostress, andindeeddonotmention. This is the fact that Alexander’s advance obliquely 
to the mght automatically uncovered his aja 9 Saee for the meagre baggage-guard of a few hundred 
Thracians, which was all he could spare. Mazaios, a fescuiccetul cosrea ler, seeing the enemy's 
left wing moving away from him and having enough men to outflank Parmenion and to spare, 
then presumably seized the opportunity to do something that might draw off enemy troops from 
the main battle, or at least shake their morale, as it shook Parmenion’s. 

It will be noticed that this episode is not a mere excrescence on Diodoros’, Plutarch’s and 
Curtius’ view of the battle; it is presupposed in Plutarch’s and Curtius’ story of Parmenion’s message 
to Alexander before the decisive charge; and it even accounts for one, and the most far reaching, of 
Curtius’ extraordinary blunders. Curtius (IV. 15. 6-18) has simply confused the two forces of 
enemy cavalry which rode round Alexander's two flanks—the force which took the camp, and the 
force against which he sent Menidas and Aretes; and that is how he comes to make Menidas and 
Aretes take part in the fighting at Alexander's camp ! 

I would suggest, then, that there can be little doubt that Diodoros’, Plutarch’s, and Curtius’, 
or rather their common source’s, view of Gaugamela is right in this detail as against Arrian. Who 
was the common source, we cannot say; probably a Hellenistic historian of considerable attain- 
ments, who used Ptolemy as well as other material of unequal merit; it is our misfortune that Arrian, 
disliking some of the inferior matter, rejected him and all his works, good or bad. In this particular 
case, where what became the * vulgate ’ (yes, at least for Gaugamela!) was right, Arrian, going back 
to Ptolemy and nothing but Ptolemy, was wrong. As for Ptolemy’s mistake, it is a mistake of a typ 
not uncommon where an account of a complex action is given as seen through one pair of eyes ny: 
pce’ knew the camp had been taken by enemy cavalry that had penetrated behind Alexander's 
line. Ptolemy knew also that he had been in one of the toughest fights of his life against enemy 
cavalry that had penetrated behind Alexander’s line and were trying to get back. He had not seen 
Mazaios’ cavalry ride past Alexander’s left wing while he was facing to the right; and he was at no 
pains to find out what happened on Parmenion’s wing in any detail; probably, like others of the 
young men, regarding Parmenion as due for superannuation. He sim ly identified the two bodies 
of enemy cavalry, of whose activity behind the Aine he had good cause to know; and he passed on 
this natural error to Arrian, and through Arrian into most modern books. 


5- Tue Seguer to GAUGAMELA: ALEXANDER’s EXPLOITATION OF HIs VICTORY 


The victory of Gaugamela had laid open Babylonia, the economic centre of gravity of the Empire, 
and Susa, one of its political capitals. So much Darius recognised, as Arrian tells us (III. 16). But 
by retreating himself on Ecbatana, through friendly country which had known him as governor, and 
by mountainous ways, impassable for a large invading army, he made good his own escape with his 
Bactrians and what remained of his Greek mercenaries and his guards. Iran was still intact, and the 
home forces of Persia, Media, and eastern Iran might yet prove equal to holding its mountainous 
West Wall in the spring. 

A point that has never, so far as I know, been properly emphasised in any book (including my 
own) is the astonishing character of Alexander's achievement in upsetting this calculation by his 
winter campaign, in January, 330. We take such things for granted of Alexander, just as we take 
for granted his three SSnipaigns tie involving serious fighting—in Thrace, Illyria, and Greece, 
all packed into the summer of 335, or his mountain campaign in Pisidia in December, 334, after the 
Granikos, the conquest of Ionia, and the siege of Halikarnassos. ‘ Every schoolboy knows ’—if he 
has “done * Alexander and remembered what he read—that after Gaugamela Alexander occupied 
Persis, defeating local resistance. Of course he did, one thinks; what could be more natural? 
One may hazard the conjecture that it did not seem ‘ only natural’ to his opponents that winter; 
nor, probably, to the Macedonian troops. 

‘Alexander rested his army at Babylon, we are told, for thirty-four days (Curtius, V. 1. 39, who 
adds some characteristic fatuities about the alleged effect on their military efficiency). This takes 
us already to mid-November. Meanwhile no doubt Alexander and his Persian-speaking intelligence 
officer, Laomedon, pumped any suitable Persians from Mazaios downward on the » pography 
of the roads and mountains ahead. Like Philip before him, Alexander was no respecter of the 
view that one did not campaign in winter; but the five weeks at Babylon would give time for 
reports to reach Darius that he had gone into winter-quarters this time. Even ‘when in mid- 
November he marched out for Susa, which Philoxenos had occupied for him soon after Gaugamela, 
no one can have guessed his real intention, after reaching Susa (which is about 150 miles due sou 
of Ecbatana) to march on another 300 miles to the south-east, to force his way over the mountains, 
to occupy the Persian home-country in mid-winter, and to deny its man-power to the enemy for the 
next campaign. 

As everyone knows, it was done, after severe cam aigning tun 


ape: . : , turning the hill-positions, first of 
mountaineers in a country so difficult that the kings of Persia had paid b 


ckmail to be let through, 
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and then of the native Persian home-levies themselves; and 30,000 young Persians (one cannot 
vouch for the numbers), the flower of the coenty man-power, had been rounded up and sent to 
suitable localities, to be trained under Greek or Macedonian officers as soldiers of the new king. 
Like all Alexander’s brilliancies, it was in the long run a most economical operation. If he had 
chosen to march from Susa direct on Ecbatana in the spring, he would have had to fight at least 
some of these young Persians, stiffened by Persian Guards and Greck mercenaries, on a worse 
gradient that that of the Persian Gates. It was one of the most tremendous pieces of exploitation 
of a victory in the history of warfare. . 

In a sense, every educated man knows what Alexander did; but the more one studies him, the 





more one realises how difficult it is to appreciate after the event the audacity and the still more 
amazing judgment of what was possible, shown in the planning of his early compas by this 
young man of twenty to twenty-five. One takes his achievements for granted; one underrates his 
opponents. That is, in a sense, our best tribute to the sheer intensity of the flame that burnt itself 
out before he was thirty-three. . ooE 


(The above was written before the publication of Mr. G, T, Griffith's article in JAS LXVII 77.—A.R.B.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1951 
(Prates VI-VII] 


Tuts year, like the last, has been an exceptional one. The Archacological Society and the 
Foreign Schools have been engaged in widespread excavation. Among the spectacular discoveries 
of the season are richly furnished Late Minoan tombs at and near Knossos, and a new shaft grave— 
somewhat earlier than those inside the Lion Gate—alongside the Tomb of Clytaemnestra at Mycenac; 
attention will be focused on Pylos in the coming spring now that the arrangements for the resumption 
of work there are completed. The German Institute has been re-established with Dr. Kunze as 
its new director. The reconstitution of the museums is proceeding at a measured pace: but the 
most manifest achievement this year has been the restoration of monuments in the field, which has 
been carried out on an unprecedented scale under the direction of Prof. Orlandos with the help 
of an exceptionally large nlieication—-inieebanntels not to be repeated—from Marshall Aid. The 
Tomb of Clytaemnestra has been restored, and great improvements have been made at the Temple 
of Aphaia in Aegina and among the houses of Delos. At Knossos and Phaistos, despite the delay 
in the transmission to Crete of the sums made available, Mr. de Jong and Dr. Levi, in conjunction 
oe the Ephor, Dr. Platon, have made great progress with the conservation of the two great 
palaces.? 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 


At the National Museum the repair of the old building has proceeded apace; the roof and windows 
of the north side and of some galleries on the west and east sides have been remodelled without 
prejudice to the architectural style. The big basements under the old galleries have also been 
completed and equipped with fluorescent lighting, and the vast accumulation of material of every 





Fo. t.—ATHENS, Acropous FRAGMENT. 


kind not intended for exhibition has been transferred from the roof and inner court of the old 
museum; this has resulted in a re-ordering of much of the material and significant discoveries which 
include that of joining fragments of the Epidauros scul ptures and the identification and reconstitution 
by N. Yialouris of scattered pieces of the Argive Heraion sculptures. 

__ The vase-collection has received two donations, one from Mr. Hadziargyris mainly a collection 
of Geometric amphorae in severe es hi The other, a bequest from Mr. D. Kyriazis, consists of 
three handsome vases. One is a Mycenaean Palace-Style amphora, the second a Geometric 
amphora with a prothesis and six mourners on the body, and a lower zone with a file of warriors in 
the manner of the Dipylon kraters. The third vase is a fine big r.f stamnos by the vase-painter 
Polygnotos, with a satyr dancing the sicinnis between two maenads on the back. The scene on 
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the front is one unusual in the classical period and painted in the grand manner—Helen in frontal 
view being directed by Paris to the waiting chariot while one of her women waves good-bye—and 
Mrs, Karouzou suggests that it is copied from an Athenian fresco or cycle of paintings of the story 
of Helen, perhaps in the Anakeion.* | | 

The examination of the sack-loads of potsherds brought in 1940-41 from the Acropolis Museum 
has been proceeding steadily; this material had been laid as ballast under the floor at the time of 
the building of the Acropolis Museum and was not known to Graecf and Langlotz. It includes 
joining fragments of Acropolis vases. One Geometric fragment may come from a house-model; 
the fragment of a plaque with a horseman (Fig. 1), of about the end of the seventh century, is 
regarded by Mrs. Karouzou as Corinthian rather than Attic. Among Orientalising fragments 
there is one outstanding bit showing a human head and a dove with white paint on the upper wing 
by the Ram Jug Painter (Pl. VI. 4b). Among the fine b.f. fragments is a piece with horses’ heads 
and chests from an equipage of the gods on the Sophilos dinos and pieces of two kantharoi by 
Nearkhos; the fragment of a b.f. plaque (PI. VI. 4c) was recently found in front of the Propylaea. 
Among r.f. pieces of which further fragments have come to light are a kylix of Oltos (Graef-Langlotz, 
Pl>3) and a fragment of the Brygos Painter, also the Pistoxenos Painter's white Orpheus kylix. 
Other new fragments include a fine ivy-wreathed head of es ba by the Brygos Painter, the base 
of a skyphos with the name of Kharinos incised, presumably therefore as dedicator, the signature 
of Hieron on a handle that joins the cup by Makron (Grael-Langlotz, Pl. 20, 2), and the name 
Isodike (that of Kimon’s wife) in fifth-century letters on the rim of a lamp. There are also a few 
bronzes from this Acropolis hoard; the most significant is the elongated lower body of a pre-Daedalic 


male figure which joins the trunk of the ‘ Theseus ’ * and comes from a big lebes. 

The roof of the Acropolis Museum has been partially sipped in preparation for rebuilding, the 
poros sculptures being given temporary protection; a new basement has been completed opposite 
the museum door. in the Epigraphical Museum the search for new jos has been continued; the 
latest discoveries are to be cubis ed shortly under the title “Emrypapai €€ “AGnvaév VII. Recent 

uisitions are mainly funerary inscriptions: The director, M. Mitsos, has undertaken the stud 
of dhe inscriptions of the Amphiaraion, and ascertained that there are many honorific decrees whic 
still await publication; these be published in the near future together with the funerary stelai 
and inscriptions on bases from the site. Warious Attic inscriptions are published in articles by 
Mitsos, N. Kotzias, Miss Th. Arvanitopoulou, and A. Papayiannopoulou-Palaiou in the issues of 
TleAgpeov IV, together with studies by D. Pallas of an inscribed Salaminian relietf-stele oe the 
hero Ajax and 5 I, Meletopoulos of antiquities from the Piraeus harbour. The Benaki Museum 
has received some notable embroideries and Byzantine icons and carvings in the last years, among 
them a fourteenth-century mastich-gum icon of St. Nitholas, a fifteenth-century triptych of the 
Portaitissa, Coptic textiles with representations of Diogenes and Lais and of Dionysos and Aniadne, 
and four bone carvings of the fourth-fifth centuries a.p. from Egypt; accessions of the classical 
section include two gold pendants and a gold lion’s head of the third century s.c., Roman — 
vases, and a portrait of a young man of the second or third century a.p. from the Fayum. The 
Gennadius Library is receiving some goo volumes, including old travellers and early Greek printed 
books, under the will of Mr. D. Kynazais. 

The restoration of the SW wing of the Propylaea is to be continued: two grades of the krepis, 
laid down in poros blocks in 1880, have been replaced in the black limestone from Eleusis. Orlandos 
has now restored the stage-front and marble flooring of the orchestra in the Odeton of Heredes, and 
repaired the damaged seats in the cavea; new seats for four of the five cunei have been prepared 
in the quarries, and it is hoped that funds will be sufficient for installing them. The restoration 
of the arcades is also being studied. Orlandos has in addition carried out minor repairs and restora- 
toa number of Byzantine churches in Athens and Attica. I. Travlos has concluded his investiga- 
tion of the building inside the court of Hadrian's Library. The first and largest building had four 
apes and mosaic floors; it was apparently built by the governor Herculius about the beginnin 
of the fifth century a.p., when many other notable buildings of late Roman Athens were erected, 
and was probably designed as a lecture hall and not as a place of worship (though it came into use 
as such in the course of the century); the outer structure of the library seems to have been sub- 
stantially restored at the same time. The building with the four apses was destroyed about the 
beginning of the sixth century and replaced by a basilica, which in middle Byzantine times gave 
place to a church of moderate size (the ‘ Big Panayia’) that was totally aicioed ah the excavations 


of 1885, 

The excavations of the American School in the Athenian Agora were continued in April-July 
1951; the object being to complete the clearing of the market square proper, with some exploration 
of the deeper levels, The resulting clarification of the lay-out of the Agora can be seen in the new 
plan (Fig. 3). At the same time the work of conservation has been carried forward, and the main 

aphical outlines are now much more readily apparent on the ground {compare the photo- 

ph Fig. 2, taken from the west end, which shows the reconstructed foundations of the Temple 
Ares in the foreground on the left and the rebuilt stage of the Odeion of Agrippa in the centre), 
Along the west side of the monument of the Eponymous Heroes has been re-erected a short length 
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of the stone fence on which the Athenians rested their elbows as they read official notices posted 
‘in front of the Eponymoi’. To the east of this (on the right in Fig. 2) the podium of an altar has 
been rebuilt, and a piece of the moulded balustrade has been replaced; Thompson considers that 
this altar, which dates to the fourth century B.c., originally stood on the Pnyx and reached its 

resent position in the first century B.c., and that it may well be the altar of Zeus Agoraios, who 
18 2 to have been worshipped both on the Pnyx and in the Agora. 

n the SW sector of the square, in the angle between the Odeion and the Middle Stoa, the 
tenuous remains of a building had been detected in 1933. ‘These have now taken shape and form 
as a temple with a porch facing west towards the Tholos, whose overall dimensions of 11-5 X 20-5 m. 

rmit the restoration of a cella more capacious than that of any other temple in the Agora; several 
ragments of fluted Ionic columns of Pentelic marble found in the area may come from the porch. 
The construction of the foundations, of conglomerate blocks above a packing of field stones bedded 
in crumbly mortar, and the associated pottery suggest a date in the first century 4.D. The precinct 
was bordered on the south side by a narrow colonnade of somewhat later date set against the terrace 
of the Middle Stoa, and it was closed toward the north by a simple wall that ran from the Odeion 
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to the NE corner of the Tholos precinct. Thompson argues from the late date of its erection that 
this temple was designed to house some imperial cult which may have been related to civic life.* 
Thorough clearing of the west end of the terrace of the Middle Stoa has shown that the terrace 
originally renee short of the building proper so as to interfere as little as possible with traffic 
through the SW exit from the square. The end of the terrace was at first surmounted by a large 
monument, the foundation for which is bonded into that of the Stoa and therefore contemporary; 
and which was doubtless that of the donor of the stoa—in Thompson’s view very likely a Hellenistic 
monarch. This monument was eventually removed to make way for a staircase providing 4 
throughfare along the south side of the Agora by way of the stoa terrace. 

Clearing around the Temple of Ares has brought to light the pillaged foundation pits of two 
large monuments to the south of the building and a terrace along its north flank. Here undoubtedly 
stood some of the many statues and ve of sculpture located by Pausanias by reference to the 
Temple of Ares. The more thorough study of the precinct of the Twelve Gods has shown that the 
enclosure had an entrance tn the east as well as in the west side and that the parapet in the second 
period of the sanctuary, when the worship of Eleos had been introduced, was adorned with a 
sculptured panel on either side of each entrance; in a communication at the American School at 
Athens Thompson has given reason for supposing that a group of reliefs surviving in copics, of which 
one is the famous Orpheus and Eurydice, occupied this position. Another well-preserved stretch 
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of the Panathenaic Way, heavily gravelled and bordered by a stone water channel, has been exposed 
to the east of the Altar of the ['welve Gods and the Temple of Ares. Two square monument bases, 
one of which had been moved from its original position, have come to light at a bend in the road 
pee ; they may have carried herms, of which several are known to have stood in the north part of 
the Agora. 

In the NE sector of the square more has been exposed of the great square peristyle, now con- 
sidered to be a closed market, that preceded the Stoa of Attalos (outline given in a broken line in 
Fig. 3); the new evidence tends to confirm a date in the time of Lykourgos (338-326 B.c.) and shows 
that the building, in its western part at least, was never finished. The small round building 
previously exposed in the NE corner of the square, which is a good example of Vitruvius’ first type 
of round temple {the monopteros, without cella wall), is now Heh to have had unfluted columns 
of serpentine and a brick dome; the floral ornament on its cornice blocks and the associated pottery 
indicate a date in the Antonine period.* The removal of a tongue of modern road has exposed 
the east end of the Middle Stoa and the area to the SE of the Stoa, This area now appears to be 
a plaza-like widening of the Panethenaic Way bordered on the east by the Library of Pantainos 
and on the west by a narrow screening construction of which as yet only the indented eastern 
foundation has been exposed between the ends of the Middle and South Stoas; this screen closed 
the cast end of the ‘ Commercial Market’ which lay between the two stoas, 
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One of the most interesting results of the campaign was the discovery of Mycenaean and Proto- 
pooner burials in the area of the Temple of Ares and the NE corner of the square. The 
[ycenaean period is represented by three chamber tombs, four pit ves, and two se wulchral 
deposits found in small pits, the Submycenaean by one pit grave, and the Protogeometric by three 
ut graves, one urn burial, and one cremation burial. Other Mycenaean burials had come 
light in previous seasons to the south of the Odeion,*? and beneath and behind the Stoa of Attalos,* 
and it thus seems fairly certain now that the Agora area was a large cemetery in Mycenaean times 
and that deep-level digging will bring to light many more graves. This cemetery, which seems 
to be distinct from the family burial pros of the Mycenaean—Geometric periods on the adjacent 
slopes, was In continuous use over a long period from early in L.H. II to the developed Proto- 
geometric period. The earliest tomb-groups are of special interest since they belong to a stage 
of the Mycenaean hardly represented before in Athens. The bowl on F ig. 4 1s one of a group of 
ten vases found, together with an ivory comb and personal ornament, in the pit grave of a young 
girl, and presenting affinities with the pottery from the first Shaft Grave at Mycenae. The chamber 
tombs were cut in level ground and of necessity small with steeply inclined dromoi. One of them, 
beneath the aoe of Ares, had received no less than thirteen burials ranging over about three 
centuries (L.H. II—L.H.'IIIc). Besides painted vases the tombs yielded some jewellery, a gmall 
bronze bowl with spout and wishbone handles, bronze weapons and obsidian arrowheads. 

A number of ancient wells have been cleared. Two have yielded important groups of pottery— 
one, which contained much household ware and finer pieces including the fragment attributed to 
the Barclay Painter (Pl. VII. 1), filled in about the middle of the fifth cen tury, the other closed at the 
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time of the construction of the Stoa of Attalos. New pieces of sculpture this season include two 
more fragments of the archaic man-and-dog stele ® giving the man’s hip and the dog’s muzzle, 
some fragments of female spelt in high relief attributed to the Altar of Ares,!° and a fine fourth- 
century torso which may belong to a muse and come from the pedimental sculptures of the Temple 
of Apollo Patroos."" The crop of ostraka is small, but is distinguished by one of Pericles with 
painted characters ** and the first known ballot against the demagogue Kleophon, who was put 
to death in 404 8.c., and who now appears as the son of Kleippides, a general in 428 5.c, (Pl. VIT. 2). 
Pericles’ ostrakon will probably have been cast in 443 when Thucydides, the son of Melesias, was 
banished, and Kleophon’s in the celebrated ballot of 415 B.c. 

G. E, Mylonas has resumed the excavation of the Early Helladic village and cemetery at 
H. Kosmas (Cape Kolias). The centre of the settlement has been cleared, revealing a group of 
five houses set among streets and lanes; the houses were oblong, with a front porch, a large main 
room, and an inner chamber. ‘The walls were of mud brick on a stone footing which is preserved 
to a height of 0-75 m. Much Early Helladic pottery similar to that of Zygounés and Eutresis has 
been found, with obsidian blades and tools on a scale suggesting a local industry. A well-laid road 
ran along the seaward side of the settlement. The NE side of the cemetery has been cleared and 
two groups of cist-graves with five burials each have been opened; they seem to have been covered 
with slabs secured on a sort of cantilever arrangement and in the main to belong to the last years of 
the settlement. The grave shafts were almost devoid of furniture, but offerings seem to have been 
laid in small enclosures above, one of which contained forty-nine small vases and much obsidian. 
The pottery from the cemetery shows strong Cycladic connexions, and fragments of stone vases 
and a marble figurine have come to light. h | 

Travlos reports on the results on the excavation which he has recently made in continuation 
of Kourouniotis’ latest work in the Telesterion at Elewsis." The position of the Anaktoron has been 
established near the centre of the Periclean Telesterion, at the west corner of the Peisistratian one; 
and Travlos believes that it already occupied the same poe at the back of the Solonian building 
almost directly above the remains of the Mycenaean oikos. . 

Orlandos has undertaken the renovation of the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina, as appears in the 
photograph courteously provided (Pl. VI.2). The battered standing columns are being ova Spree 
Pie iron bands removed; missing parts have been filled, and the new stone, minec in the 
ancient quarries, has been coloured to blend with the old; the two columns of the opisthodomos 
have been re-erected. Orlandos proposes to restore a section of frieze and geison at the SE corner 
of the temple and four or five cella columns with their architrave. Some misconceptions on minor 
constructional points and the distance between the cella wall and the first internal column in the 
German publication have been corrected. The marble plinth of the west akroterion has been 
found, with cuttings for the fitting of the cover tile; and a piece of a hand evidently from a figure 
of the west pediment has come to light. A Greek guide to Aegina has been published." 


THe PELOPONNESE 

At Corinth, apart from study for publication, which is proceeding, no work has been carried 
out this year; three panels of mosaic pavement of rooms in the Roman Villa have been transferred 
to the museum. Tests have been carried out at Sidyon with a view to an excavation by the 
Archaeological Society. Orlandos has cleared the fagade of the ancient Bouleuterion of the 
Hellenistic city and found the broad foundation of a colonnade ea along the whole north 
front which faced the Agora. Chance finds include the base of a black-glazed lekythos with the 
word HZPOO (= fipwos) incised in the Sicyonian alphabet, a headless marble figure of a youth of 
the first half of the fourth century 5.c., and a bronze votive discus. 

The excavations of the Archacological Society at Afycenae were continued this summer by 
I. Papademetriou and Ph. Petsas on the site where the magazine full of Mycenaean vases had come 
to li ht last year* The excavation has been extended to the NE and north, and in the uncovering 
of other rooms the house has been shown to continue northwards. Many plain vases and L.H. III 
sherds have come to light in one of the rooms here; the L.H. [Tb house with the magazine was 
built on top of the ruins of a house dated by L.H. II and III pottery. A large number of vases, 
mainly plain long-stemmed L.H. ITI kylikes, were found in a room alongside. Another room beside 
the magazine, wiih had seemed likely to prove to be a store, contained over a hundred figurines 
in human and animal forms, some of considerable interest; but it can hardly have been a magazine. 
Many L.H. IIIb vases were discovered here, including plain kylikes and stirrup-vases with simple 
decoration; also two alabastroid stirrup-vases with confronting sphinxes and birds resembling the 
nae ea oh ivories from Attica. Fragments of Corinthian vases from archaic graves have also come 
to light here. 

M. S. F. Hood has continued work on a small scale at the Cyclopean Terrace Building to 
elucidate details of its plan left unresolved at the end of the 1950 campaign. The building seems 
to have had a rectangular plan resembling a megaron. Trenching up the nue brought to light 
two superimposed walls, the lower belonging to a 2 Meperes house with a beaten earth floor, 
which was apparently destroyed by fire; adjoining this was another Mycenaean building, also 
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destroyed by fire, whose floor was partly rock-cut and partly laid in plaster. In the investigation 
of another Cyclopean wall just south of the Cyclopean Terrace Building. the corner of a store- 
room of an earlier building containing pithoi with clay supports and stirrup-jars has been revealed. 
On the Aspra Khémata ridge north of Mycenae building traces and remains of a temple have been 
examined by Papademetriou and Petsas;1* the finds include tiles, one being inscribed, and the 
lower part of a Hellenistic marble statue. | 

Following on the consolidation of the walls of the dromos last year, Orlandos has completed 
the reconstruction of the Tomb of Clytaemnestra. The dome is 12-95 m. high internally and proves 
to climb rather steeply towards the top 17 and not to describe a true arc in profile. ‘Thirty-seven 
of the 170 running metres of stone blocks required to complete the dome were recovered and re- 
used, while the remainder were cut in the ancient quarries of Mycenae. The tomb is illustrated 
in the photographs Fig. 5, which were taken in November 1951 just before the closing of the dome. 

In the cutting away of the low crest immediately west of Clytaemnestra to get earth to cover 
the dome a sculptured stele with a tauromachy and its socketed base came to light, and an excavation 
revealed a shaft grave about 4 m. deep with a rock floor and a low roughstone wall at the sides. 
There were two skeletons, one laid with its head to the east, the other in a crumpled position as 
though disturbed. The finds consist of a gold ‘ garter ’, a small silver jug, three bronze swords up 
to a metre in length, daggers and a spearhead, a big Minyan vase with a brown surface, and smaller 
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vases of matt-painted ware, one being polychrome. The deposition to which the vases belong 
should date somewhat earlier than the sixth Shaft Grave, and is of exceptional interest as showing 
that the burial customs of the Shaft Grave dynasty go back into what are regarded as Middle 
Helladic times, Papademetriou and Mylonas have discovered traces of a circular stone peribolos 
outside the new tomb and believe that this enclosure contains further graves. They have also 
observed the socketed ‘bases of stelai at the Shaft Grave Circle inside the Lion Gate. A Greek 
illustrated guide to Mycenae and Tiryns has been published in the Bipkia Téyvns series.14 

Papademetriou also continued the reat aoe Bae Society’s excavation at the Maleatas 
sanctuary at /pidawros this summer. The east corner of the retaining wall has been disengaged 
and im the clearing of the wall many pieces from the cornices and engaged columns of the stoa 
surmounting it have been brought to light. The west end of the retaining wall has been cleared 
down to the substructure, which rests on the soft rock. The black earth from the altar tip on the 
slope in front of the wall has been excavated and has yielded much pottery of prehistoric and Hellenic 
times; Papademetriou has distinguished a series of strata in the debris here. A large rock of 
reddish “ironstone ’ has come to hght at the west angle of the retaining wall; in its east side is a 
cavity which was filled with earth containing principally Mycenaean pottery and many L.H. I 
figurines; this rock was left untouched when the retaining wall was constructed in the late fourth 
century, and may have been a cult-spot. A rougher supporting wall of a double row of poros 
blocks 1-2 m., thick has been exposed 7 m. in front of the great retaining wall: it provided a level 
space through which the road to the temple terrace may have passed. Finds include fine Mycenacan 
and Corinthian pottery and further fragments of the mid fifth-century r.f. krater depicting Heracles, 
Athena, and Dionysos.” 

Papademetriou has reconnoitred the site of the ancient city on the peninsula SW of Palaid 
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of ensihi where there are abundant remains of buildings and fortifications; he reports a series 
of Doric column drums from a large temple, which are incorporated in a building of Christian 
times, various sculptures including the lower part of an archaic kouros torso, a fourth-century B.c, 
schiststone base with a dedication to Apollo, and in the Early Christian basilica on the hill-top a 
dedication to Aphrodite, whose temple is mentioned by Pausanias, with the unique epithet “Epupia. 
Various antiquities have come to light in the clearing by peasants of an ancient well at the corner 
of the Asklepicion at Troizen ; a length of a fifth-century painted terracotta sima has been recovered 
and brought in to the British School; it is of interest because no building of this date has been noted 
on the site, 

At Mystra Orlandos and the epimelete Drandakis have carried out extensive tasks of conservation 
in the ruin field. Streets have been cleared, the palace has been tidied up, the chapel of H. 
Georgios has been restored, and wall-paintings in H. Theodoroi and the Aphendikon have been 
cleaned by the nun Kale Khristakou. The church of H. Khristophoros by the palace has been 
excavated to a depth of two metres and sections of fourteenth-century wall-painting recovered. 
With the restoration of its dome the eleventh-century church at A’hristidnoi is now shown to full 
advantage once again. N. Zapheiropoulos has conducted a brief excavation at Mdzi (Skillountia) 
on the site of the temple discovered in 1939. The temple measured ca. 16 X 95 m. and had a 
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Doric peristasis of 6 x 13 columns and Doric columns inside the cella. A complete triglyph-and- 

metope block, pieces of geison,*® column drums, and cover-tiles with painted palmettes have come 

to light; the tiling is of Corinthian type and in marble, whereas the building itself 1s of a soft stone. 

The form of the triglyphs and the double-T clamps suggest a date around 400 8.c. From the 

pecnental sculptures a hand holding the handle of a bronze sword has been found. The temple 
as been pillaged in gt right down to the lowest course of the foundations. 

In the spring J. K. Anderson of the British School carried out a small excavation in conjunction 
with the Antiquities Dept. in the ancient ruins near the village of Mamousid in Achaea, and uncovered 
the foundations of a small house. There were three rooms on the ground floor: the largest seems 
to have been a workroom and store, and contained many loomwcights and two pithoi, a few bronzes 
of less interest than the goose-handle previously discovered, and a quantity of pottery which probably 
dates to the first half of the first century B.c. The second room was a bathroom, and the third 
seems to have been merely a lean-to against one wall of the house and was perhaps used as a stable. 
At Dervéni, an hour below Mamousia, Zapheiropoulos also reports the discovery of a pithos-burial 
containing twelve Geometric vases of local manufacture at rumours of other Geometric vases 
previously discovered; this is of some significance for the history of Achaea, where Geometric 
wares have not previously come to light apart from two or three vases at Khalandritsa, 

The French School has continued its work at Gortys in Western Arcadia. The object of the 
1951 campaign was to complete the exploration of the site and the excavation of certain monuments 
already partly examined. The building A south of the temple *! seems to be a stoa facing north 
rather than a propylaea. On the site of the temple itself there is a massive wall on a slanting axis 
which preceded the construction of the temple and is dated by Corinthian Geometric pottery. A 
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potter’s workshop of the Roman period has been uncovered against the facade of the temple. On 
the north of the excavation there is a large inhabited quarter to which the buildings F and G and 
other houses exposed this year belong. The most interesting single discovery of the season is a 
rotunda of ca. 7 m. diameter sunk in the ‘pround on the south side of the temple (Fig. 6); it has 
nine bath-cubicles, which are vaulted and plastered and were equipped with a seat and a small 
trough for the feet. A narrow stair led down from the entrance and separated one of the cubicles 
from the rest; and a short narrow corridor gave access to a room, not completsy excavated, with a 
mosaic floor, The tiles found here bear the stamp AZKAATIIOYO!. A hundred and fifty coins 
and a prehistoric stone axe have come to light on the site. | 

T he Early Christian mosaics discovered by Orlandos at Tegea have been roofed and made 
accessible, Orlandos has completed the restorations at the monastery of H. Ldora ; a museum 
has been constructed in which historical relics and illuminated manuscripts of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are exhibited. 


CENTRAL AND NoRTHERN GREECE 


At Delpla the French School has continued the soundings begun in 1950 around the Dionysion 
on the east of the Hieron,** Bousquet has explored an arene set-up with a brick eskhara full of 
ashes, which is dated by Corinthian sherds and fragments of Attic Wlcinnicnter cups; and a row 
of three polygonal-walled oikoi has been discovered on a terrace. Under the six -century level 
lies an earlier layer with traces of walls and Protocorinthian and local Geometric potsherds. An 
abbreviated form of the name Dionysos can be read on sixth-century sherds found near the eskhara. 
The buildings of the Dionysiac cult were not damaged in the construction of the third-century A.D. 
baths; on the north of the east oikos was a bathroom of Hellenistic times, which may perhaps have 
belonged to the house of the priests of Dionysos. These soundings have brought to light some 
sculptural fragments and a number of inscriptions. L, Lerat has explored further sites in West 
Lokris, especially on the Aetolian border. No inscriptions have been found to permit the identifica- 
tion of further sites, but at Pentdpolis near Skaloula five fifth-century epitaphs have been found by 
the remains of a Hellenic tower. At Malandrino, where inscriptions had been found in 1950," 
a new inscription with regulations for a Dionysiac thiasos of Roman date has come to light. 

N. Verdeles reports on his activities in Thessaly. At the ancient Pieleos, about 4 km. beyond 
the modern village of the same name, he has excavated at two points against the foot of the Gnisa 
hill, which is crowned by the ancient city fortification.24 On the north-west of the hill traces of a 
Middle Helladic house, with a well-preserved wall and pavement outside, have been uncovered ; 
beneath this are traces of an earlier building of the chaleolithic era. A couple of hundred metres 
away from this a partly collapsed Mycenaean tholos-tomb has been revealed in a small mound: the 
confused bones of more than fifteen dead came to light, together with a considerable number of 
complete L.H. III vases, arrowheads, gold and porcelain ormaments, four carved sealstones, and 
an ochre powder perhaps used as a cosmetic. Near the adjacent village of H. Theddoroi another 
such Mycenaean tomb has come to light; the finds include six skulls and disturbed bones, a small 
chalcedony sealstone carved with a griffin, and an L.H. III one-handled cup with two incised zones 
in a technique which descends from the ‘ Minyan’. 

On the west edge of the modern town of Pharsala a tholos-tomb with a dromos, encircled by 
peribolos of one course of orthostates on a socle, has come to light. The tomb contained two poros 
sarcophagi and numerous early Hellenistic sherds; but two r.f. fragments and an almost complete 
krater by Exekias, with the battle round the body of Patroklos and a four-horse chariot, have also 
been recovered. It is hoped that the completion of the excavation will show whether the tomb 
was built in archaic times or later. Two inscriptions have come to light in the city of Pharsala; 
one is a fragmentary marble dedication, the other a marble stele with two rosettes and the epitaph 
Mévirrwros | Tlavoipov. The Volo Museum has also received a well-preserved Hellenistic marble 
head, 15 cm. high, of a pondem with polos eyenet) (Fig. 7), and a bronze 6 cm. high in the form 
of a standing heron, both from the region of Pharsala, Khoet 4 km. SE of Trikkeri at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Pagasai the hypocaust of a Roman bath has come to light at a site under Mt. Tisaion, 
where ancient and Byzantine remains are spread about, and which Verdeles is inclined to identify 
_ with the ancient harbour Tisai. At Gonnot a marble votive slab inscribed ‘AokAnmeg and an 

anthemion-stele have come to light close to the ancient city; the latter has two rosettes and a 
Hermaic stele in relief under the inscription Nixapyos | Anua&pyou. Arvanitopoulos’ catalogue of 
the painted stelai of Demetrias is continued in the new issues of the periodical TloAgueaav, Th. Axenidis 
pap ishes some new public inscriptions of Larisa in the second volume of the philological journal 





v. 

With the appointment of an epimelete of the Antiquities Department there has been a resump- 
tion of archaeological activity in the Epeiros.*5 The archaeological collection in the Paregoritissa 
at Arta now contains over forty inscriptions, which Petsas hopes to publish shortly. During the 
ooking of the piers af the new iron bridge across the Arakhthos alongside the celebrated hump- 
backed Bridge of Arta, it was recently ascertained that the lowest courses of the old bridge are 
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formed of large, well-worked blocks of ancient construction. A small excavation at Pistiand near 
Arta brought to light a small enclosure with cremation burials; one burial was untouched and 
contained a bronze lebes with gilded lip and folding handles which was filled with burnt bones; 
the grave also yielded four clay vases of local style and iron knives. From the same area a bronze 
statuette representing Artemis or an Amazon in a short chiton and leather breastplate has been 
recovered; it is probably of Roman date. Petsas notes the ruins of a Roman bath-complex, with 
an octagonal chamber, at Sfrongyli west of Arta.** Farther north at the village of Adto Graikikin 
some tombs of the Byzantine period containing jewellery have been excavated. 

At Nikopolis, at the point called Karaouli, a piece of mosaic has come to light, and a sounding 
on the spot as shown that it belongs to the narthex of a large Early Christian basilica with aisles 
and transepts, whose plan resembles that of the Basilica of Doumetios; the nave 1s ca 32 m. long, 
and the width ca 18-5 m. The building is to be excavated in the coming year by Orhandos. Petsas 
publishes a variety of marble sculptural and architectural fragments and inscriptions found in recent 
years at Nikopolis.27 In May 1951 a small trial excavation was undertaken among the ruins of the 
ancient Aassope, one of the cities destroyed by Aemilius Paullus, which lies on Mt. Zalongos north 
of Nikopolis. An almost auare building measuring 32-85 = 30-9 m. was selected for excavation; 


it is constructed of good polygonal masonry and contains seventeen rooms and an entrance ranged 
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alone the interior walls, with an internal colonnade of probably twenty-two cight-sided pillars. 
One room was partly dug; it had a hearth at a depth of 1-1 m., but the original floor lay about a 
metre lower than this. The building had an upper storey and seems to be not later in date than 
the fourth century. 

A prehistoric settlement site, with occupation continuing down to Hellenistic times, was dis- 
covered at the end of 1950 in the course of tid work near Aastritza south of the lake of Ioannina. 
Soundings this year have brought to light, amongst other types of pottery, punctuated sherds related 
to those of the earlier Neolithic of Thessaly,** abundant sherds with plastic decoration of rope-type 
and stud-like disks which resemble those of Dodona and other regions, fragments with highly 

oOlished dark brown surface, nbbon-handles and flaring lips which form a sharp angle with the 
interior wall of the vase, and finally much ware with dim geometrical decoration in brown or dark 
brown glaze; these are similar to the wares of Boubousti and the Pateli gravefield in Western 
Macedonia.” At Votondsi, on the Métsovo road east of loannina, where an ancient acropolis is 
to be seen, a series of rough grave stelai of Hellenistic date was discovered in 1940 and is published 
by Petsas.2° 

At Vérria (Beroea) in Western Macedonia a rock-cut chamber tomb has come to light, with its 
entrance closed by two courses of pores blocks, in a hillock NW of the town. It had two chambers, 
the second one provided with two irregular niches containing burials, and the first containing two 
pyres and burnt bones. ‘The finds included much pottery, clay lamps and female statuettes, and 
some mediocre goldwork. ‘The burials seem to date early in the second century s.c. M. Andronikos 
has also continued his investigations among the tombs around Vergita. Some of the burials have 
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been proved to be older than the fifth century at least; the finds Eicher Jas cut-away neck, 
bowls with thumb-grip and other types current in Macedonia in the Early Iron Age. The investiga- 
ions are to be continued, Styl. Pelekanidis has continued his activity in Aastoria. The basilica 
of H. Nikolaos of Kasnitzis has been completely restored, and notable wall-paintings of the eleventh 
century have come to light on the inner Faces of the two tympana—on the east Christ between the 
Virgin and the Baptist ‘the Trimorphon), and on the west an almost intact Ascension, The little 
basilica of H. Athanasios of Mouzakis, which was in danger of collapse, has been repaired; the 
late fourteenth-century Renin. have been secured, and a Transfiguration belonging to this series 
has been uncovered. The main concern has been with the much damaged early basilica of the 
H. Anargyroi. ‘The walls of this church have largely been rebuilt in their original form and the roof 
has been renovated; finely preserved intings of ‘he second period of the building in the eleventh 
century have been brought to light in the tympana—the Trimorphon on the east and Virgin flanked 
by angels on the west—and marble fragments on the sanctuary screen have been recovered. The 
notable churches of Kastoria have thus been put in order, except for the little basilica of the Taxi- 
arkhai of the Gymnasium which Pelekanides hopes to restore in its original form next year. Old 
icons, Manuscripts, wood-carvings, and specimens of jewelled and embossed work have been collected 
in the vestry of the metropolis with a view to the formation of a museum of Byzantine art. 

Kh. Makaronas reports the discovery of numerous Late Roman and Early Christian tombs 
on a building site at Edessa ; the finds include a piece of a marble slab with a metrical epitaph and 
a relicf-stele depicting a child between a man and a woman. A tomb with smoothly plastered 
walls and two marble cover-slabs has come to light just north of Ryzari near Edéssa; beside the 
tomb was a fragment of a cylindrical milestone of Licinius with the figure A‘, indicating presumably 
the first mile on the road from Edessa to Thessalonike. In building operations on the street of the 
Friendly Society in Salonica (cf. FHS LXXI, 244) further ancient material has come to light: in 
one plot a large inscribed marble funerary altar of Roman date with a pine cone carved on top and 
scrolls surmounting the ends, and in another two sarcophagi—one merely inscribed, and the other 
with cupids in the centre of the sides ieee! a garland whose ends are held by female figures at the 
corners. In the levelling of the ground for the International Exhibition 2 tomb of fate Roman 
date has come to light with its interior walls revetted in marble; it contained an intact glass vase. 
In vol. VI of the “Emotnuovixi ‘Emernpis (Salonica, 1950) Kh. Makaronas publishes ephebe- 
inscriptions of Thessalonike and concludes that the gymnasium was at the site of the Basilica of St. 
Demetrios, and B. Kallipolites publishes two funerary inscriptions found in Salonica. Tasks ol 
conservation have been carried out in the rotunda of St. George; and with the replacement of the 
marble balustrade-slabs of the gynaikonitis the restoration of the Basilica of St. Demetrios is now 
reported complete. Makaronas has this autumn been continuing the excavations of the Archaco- 
logical Society in the late Roman cemetery by the Leof. Stratou.*! Many tombs of types a, B and 
ys * and built altars similar to those discovered in 1949“ but without shafts for liquid offerings, 
nave come to light, as also a built funerary monument in the form of a marble sarcophagus covering 
two ostothekai. Of special interest is a tomb of type y, which had a cylindrical pipe on top for the 
percolation of liquid offerings; *4 it contained the relics of the cremation of a woman and a jundant 
offerings, including gold and bronze ornament and about fifty terracottas, mostly of a pudic 
Aphrodite. Other finds from these tombs include gold earrings and a pendant, and terracotta 
statuettes of a pair of embracing Erotes and a naked Aphrodite with a dolphin. | 

In Thrace a vaulted tomb of the Macedonian type has been investigated at Stavroupolis west 
of Xanthr. It is constructed of large squared blocks of local marble and consists of a dromos, 
vestibule, and tomb chamber. The dromos was 4-68 m. long, with a breadth of 1-58 m., and like- 
wise covered by a vault now largely destroyed. A door 1-29 m. wide leads into the vestibule, which 
Measures 2-07 < 3°05 m., and connects by a door a metre wide with a tomb-chamber of 3-1 X 3°05 Mm. 
One of the doors had marble leaves similar to those found in the tombs of Langada and Vergina. 

‘races of coloured ornament were noticed on the lintels and on the decorated band which runs 
round the tomb-chamber at the level of the springing of the vault. On present indications the tomb 
is dated within the limits of the mid-third and mid-second century B.c. From the region of 
i lorag in East Thrace an ancient cist-grave and a copper statuette of Bendis are reported.** 
S has commenced large-scale restoration of the old metropolis of Sérrai, which had been burnt 
down by the Bulgarians; numerous reliefs and colonnettes from the Byzantine chancel-screen have 
come to light. 


East AEGEAN AND IsLANDS 


In Thasos the French School has continued the excavation of the Agora, The south-east part 
has been sat, on cleared, and many pieces of the architecture of the ‘eat stoa there have been 
recovered; the building had monolith Doric columns, unfluted on the ae shaft, with separate 
capitals, and oval terminations to the flutes under the necking-ring. In the centre of the Agora 
two small monuments, which have been partially excavated to the south and SE of the Heroon of 
L. Caesar,** have been completely cleared. The excavation has been extended to the south = 
of the Agora, revealing the whole length of the main drain which traversed the Agora from SE 
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to NW. A late wall, which perhaps belonged to a Genoese fortification, has been dismantled, 
and a large number of ancient blocks, including three large inscribed bases of the fourth century 
a.D., have been recovered from it. In the south corner the foundations of a new structure, as yet 
unidentified but perhaps a Roman trophy, have been discovered, and pieces of its architectural 
decoration have been retrieved. ‘Trenching has brought to light the back wall of the North Stoa 
at a distance of 13-8 m. back from the foundations of the stylobate at the front; there 1s no trace 
of a colonnade down the centre. Two bases have been partially cleared behind this wall, marking 
the line of the road which bordered the Agora. “4 a 

A stretch of fine walling, perhaps from a peribolos of irregular outline, has come to light in the 
village, and two sculptured fragments and an inscribed funerary base have been discovered in the 
gravefield at Pataryia. The season’s finds include several sculptured heads, one being of Scopasian 
style, and the unfinished piece Fig. 8; twenty-cight new inscriptions are reported—among them a 
fragment of a law concerning the cult of Demeter, a fragment of an honorific decree, and lists of 
theoro1. 

Lehmann has continued the excavations in the Sanctuary of the Great Gods in Samothrace. 
Behind the NW corner of the ‘ New Temple’ a large building, apparently of the early sixth century 
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B.c., has been brought to light; it is 22-6 m. long (north-south) and 10 m. wide, and had a west 
facade of six limestone columns in the Doric order between the wall-ends, and a single step; the 
building was of soft stone and stuccoed outside and in. The walls were built of stones which 
decreased in height upwards, the upper courses being laid in such a way as to resemble mud brick; 
there are also traces of wooden ties. Over the frieze there was a white stuccoed stone geison 
without mutules, of which many fragments are preserved, and some show decp nail holes for the 
affixing of a terracotta sima. ‘The geison of the long sides was raked upwards at the corners, and 
there was no horizontal geison under the gables of the end walls, the latter being built without a 
break up to the slant of the gable. The interior must have been covered by a wooden roof support- 
ing tiles of the Laconian type. The building was restored at the end of the fifth century B.c., when 
a new floor was laid on a carefully set bed of small stones with a raised border along the edges; 
this floor was itself superseded, probably in Hellenistic times, by a stuccoed pavement whose aitice 
was coloured red, and later green. The walls were originally whitewashed, but later painted 
prey-blue and finally red with white stripes. Two gilded bronze letters, which were fastened to 
the entablature, have been recovered. The building continued in use until the sixth century a.n., 
when it collapsed in an earthquake; to this time belongs a heavy marble plane for finishing stuccoed 
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surfaces, which was found on the floor, The fill under the fifth-century .c. floor contained debris 
of numerous dedications including a fine fragmentary terracotta head and Attic b.f. and rf. pottery. 

Immediately south of this building another massive foundation, previously incompletely 
investigated, has been more thoroughly examined. It measures 17715 % 14°5 m., and bore an 
unroofed structure of marble with a Doric columnar facade, probably of four columns between 
antac, on the long side facing west. The intercolumniations were closed by grilles, and the central 
space was wider than the others, This enclosure seems to have contained an altar and to date to 
ine latter part of the fourth century B.c, Fragments of inscribed architrave and altar blocks 
indicate a dedication by Arrhidaios, the half-brother of Alexander, from the spoils of conquest. A 
fragmentary inscribed stele of late Hellenistic date has come to light just west of the pronaos of the 
* New Temple ’, which forbids entry to the building to people not entitled; Lehmann considers it 
probable that, while the Anaktoron (access to which is shown in another inscription to have been 
denied to the uninitiated) served for the first stage of initiation, the ‘ New Temple *, with its curious 
liturgical installations and its benches for spectators, may have served for the higher initiation, or 
epopteia. Marble architectural members of the ‘ New Temple’ have been assembled on the spot 
with a view to the re-erection of the Doric facade: and valuable fragments of sculpture have been 
recovered in the removal of the spoil dump of earlier excavations in the sanctuary. 

On Lemnos the Italians have resumed their study of the finds from the prehistoric city at 
Polidkhni; more than a hundred vases have been restored, including some great pithoi. Tests 
have been made at points on the site, which has suffered severely during the war years. D. 
Mantzouranis publishes in TAdtoov, vol. IT, an invocation or dedication to the Mother of Nemesis 
by the poet M. Pompeios Ethikos in Mytilene; the mosaic floor of the Early Christian basilica of 
H. Demetrios at Ypsilométopon in Lesbos has been secured and roofed. | 

The excavation at Old Smyrna was carried on in June—July 1951 under the direction of E. 
Akurgal and the writer, and the work in the main sectors of excavation has been brought to a 
conclusion. In the large trench, where a succession of habitation levels ranging from the fourth to 
the seventh centuries had been cleared in past seasons, the excavation was carried down to the 
presen level immediately preceding the Protogeometric occupation. Two strata of curved 

uildings were first disengaged, and below these a series of rectangular rooms probably dating to 
the ninth century was found; one of these rooms contained a number of clay bins and many 
charred beams on the floor. Traces of buildings of the Protogeometric period were slight, except 
in the south part of the trench where a single-room house with rounded ends, built of mud brick 
on a damp-course of small stones, was disengaged; the Protogeometric deposit, however, proved 
to be a rich one, consisting of more than one stratum, and seems to have covered a considerable 
es of time; in its forms and development the pottery corresponds closely to Attic Protogeometric. 

everal vases have been temporarily made up, including an amphora (Fig. gb) and a large krater. 
A few scraps of Mycenaean vases came to light as strays in Protogeometric and latest prehistoric 
levels (Fig. 10). ‘The local Geometric style seems to have become established in the second half of 
the ninth century; the Protogeometric poner”: must go well back into the tenth century but probably 
not earlier. In the early stages the Protogeometric pottery looks like imported ware alongside 
the local monochrome pottery, but in the ninth-century levels the painted ware becomes dominant; 
if the pottery can be used as a guide, it would seem that Smyrna had already passed completely 
into the hands of the Ionians before the end of the ninth century. The completion of the primary 
Ionic settlement of this coast and the events associated with the Panionic federation are tharetone 
likely to be of greater antiquity than has latterly been supposed. In the eighth century the pro- 
portion of monochrome wares in use was extremely low, but there seems to have been a revival 
of the grey ware in the seventh century. A narrow strip has been dug to link up this sector of 
excavation with the temple area, and in this way a cut ninety metres long has been carried across 
the north part of the site; fifth-century occupation has come to light in this trench, and a gap in 
the history of the site has thus been filled. 

,, The excavation in the temple area has been continued. Traces of earlier platforms have been 
discovered by tunnelling; the earliest temple platform had a curved corner at the south-west and 
was erected about 700 B.c. The three successive archaic platform walls appear superimposed in 
Fig. ga, with the south cella wall behind. The west front of the great outer platform of the temple 
has now been cleared; it seems to have had a staircase on the south-west and a coping of whitestone 
blocks stepped down at the corners. This platform was built over the foundations of a handsome 
hairpin-shaped house of the carly seventh century, whose plan has been recovered nearly complete. 
On the south side of the temple was an enclosed area raised to a height not much below the temple 
platform, which was cut in two by the pase which gave access to the temple from the town quarter 
on the south, This pi was entered through a pylon Fig. 11, where the rough wall on the 
left is a later addition), which seems to have been flanked by buildings above and may therefore 
have had an Spper storey. _The external doorway of the pylon (on the right in Fig. 11) was con- 
structed of neatly fitted whitestone blocks without cramps; the inner face of the threshold block 
was protected by a beam, presumably of wood or bronze, which was held in position by three slotted 
stone brackets embedded in a plaster step. The inner doorway of the pylon facing the passage 
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seems to have been open and was probably flanked by piers of white stone carrying the lintel ; 
since almost all the is Rahs blocks have disappeared, any restoration of the pylon and temple 
platform is conjectural; but there seems little doubt that the builders of the later seventh century 
sought deliberate effects from the contrast of white tufa and dark andesite. The stone flags are 
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still in position over a large part of the floor of the pylon and show that there was a considerable 
slope of the ground in this part of the entrance passage. At the east end of the temple no platform 
wall has come to light, and the stone filling continues at a high level to the edge of the hill; it there- 
fore seems likely that the temple platform was carried eastward to the city wall. A trench was dug 
on the north side of the temple platform where in 1949 three battered whitestone column drums 


f 
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were found at the foot of a later revetting wall, but no further architectural pieces came to light 
here; in this sector a short stretch of stout wall was dug to a depth of over two metres and seems to 
form the outer face of a fortification wall whose mud-brick core was overridden by the temple 
platform. Two fragments from archaic capitals or bases of white stone, with lotus patterns carved 
on the convex and concave members, have come to light in debris on the south side of the temple; 
they still bear traces of red and yellow paint; the larger one is illustrated in Pl. VI. 3. 
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A number of fragments of smaller drums and squared stone slabs came to light in the diggin 
of the ty pylon; some of these were found high above the floor, and it may therefore be assum 
that they have fallen in from a building above. The pylon itself was blocked in the sixth century 
by a rough cross wall and formed a chamber in whose opin earth floor a number of pithoi were 
set; above the pithoi was a deep burnt layer with a number of iron spearheads, and below, between 
the pithoi and the floor of the seventh-century pylon (Fig. 12), a large cache of iron weapons was 
uncovered; this cache also consisted largely of spearheads, some of considerable length, but also 
contained an iron helmet with a bronze plume-knob. The fragments of an ieuetibed Brcare bow! 
came to light in the weapon deposit; the vase has not yet been cleaned and only the word dvé§nx: 
can be read at present. 

Work on the city wall was confined to the east side. Owing to recent depredations the line 
of the late seventh-century wall can no longer be established with certainty at the south end, but 
an outer wall, probably of later date, has been traced along the whole east side of the site and the 
opening for a gate has been discovered at the NE corner. In the large trench the stone fill which 
backed the early city wall underlies the curved buildings of the eighth century and appears to be 
fitted against the rectangular buildings of the ninth century. A short campaign in the easterly 
part of the pee brought to light further tombs, one apparently of Late Geometric times, and 
another archaic painted sarcophagus. | 

The pottery discovered this year is mainly monochrome and painted wares of the Proto- 
geometric and Geometric eras; but some fine Orientalisin z fragments have come to light around 
the temple, and in other sectors a few fine figured pieces oft the sixth century have been found. A 
small cache of Corinthian vases was unearthed in the temple enclosure, once again of Transitional 
and Early Corinthian date. A hoard of twenty silver coins of the Lydian, Persian, and Phocaean 
mints was found in a habitation level of about 500 B.c. 

‘ new museum has been opened in the Izmir Fairground, containing a selection of the finer 
exhibits from the old museum. The French excavation at Klaros has been continued, and the 
Swedish excavations at Labranda concluded; they are being reported on in the journal of the British 
Institute of Archacology at Ankara. G. E. Bean and the writer have commenced a surface exploration 
of the Halikarnassos peninsula. Two pre-Mausolan Carian town-sites have been discover , one of 
them ey being Palaimyndos; a Hellenistic watchtower has been found on the Catallaradasi 
(K.arabaglar Island), and upwards of a dozen new inscriptions have been copied. At Mylasa, 
where an archaic Ionic head was discovered a few years ago, the upper part of an archaic marble 
kouros has come to light in the course of constructional work in the modern town. | a 

On Delos there has been no excavation this year, but progress has been made with studies 
preparatory to the final publication. Orlandos has cleaned the walls of various buildings and 
secured them against deterioration by cementing the joints. The walls of the House of the Masks 
have been rebuilt, four rooms with important mosaics (including the panther-borne Dionysos and 
the dancing silen) being roofed in concrete with joists in imitation of the wooden ceiling. The 
walls of the House of the Trident have also been rebuilt in preparation for roofing. N.Kondoleon 
has continued his excavation on Vaxos for the Archaeological Society. On the south side of the 
Mycenaean room discovered last year 27 the wall of an adjacent room has been discovered. A 
court or vestibule, 7 m. broad and 3-3 m. deep, has been cleared in front of the first room; it may 
be an addition to the original plan since it overlies the corner of another Mycenaean house, On 
the landward side walls of later date have been examined; in contrast to the Mycenaean walls 
these are here preserved to a height of as much as 1-8 m.; they belong to a complex of rectangular 
rooms which descends as late as Faily Geometric, much pottery of this era (including whole vases) 
being preserved. The occupation, interrupted at that date. seems to have been continuous from 
Mycenaean times. Among the finds from the surface earth are the shins of an almost life-size 
archaic kouros. Late tombs, consisting of stone slabs jointed with thick mortar, have been found 
in the vicinity; they contained no offerings. The cemetery area-on the east has yielded two 
Cycladic marble idols and requires further investigation. Kondoleon has also discovered a great 
bia which is preserved for three courses above the euthynteria, in the valley of the village of 

angri. : 

wo fragments of Diocletian’s edict have been discovered in Euboca by E. Doyle of the American 
School, and members of the British School have noted antiquities, including a fragmentary victor- 
list, at Alivéri (the site of the ancient Tamynai) in the same island. In Jthaca Miss Benton has 
completed the study of the finds from British excavations in the island; a thousand vases and various 
other exhibits have been put in order and are arranged in the new museum at Vathy, and a repre- 
sentative collection of sherds is stored in the basement. 
_ _War damage to the fortifications of the Knights in Rhodes is being repaired. Two sections of 
the harbour enceinte have been rebuilt; the easternmost tower of the Collachium has been secured ; 
the east wall of the Fort of St. Nicholas has been rebuilt, and St. Paul’s Gate has been re-erec 
together with the contiguous fortification of the French Tonecue. Archaeological exploration 
has been begin this autumn in Rhodes by the Archaeological Society under the direction of the 
Ephor, I. Kondis, to whose kindness I owe this notice. Excavation was limited to the city of Rhodes 
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itself. In the mediaeval city remains of ancient buildings brought to light in the clearing of debris 
of the wartime bombardments have been investigated in the area SW of the central gate of the 
commercial harbour. The west side of a late Hellenistic building over 21 m. long has been un- 
covered on a width of § m. in Pythagoras St.; its plan has not yet emerged fully; it is overlaid by 
a Byzantine building constructed in the main of Doric architectural members. Alongside Sophocles 
St. and Euripides St. the west wall of a Hellenistic building, 6-5 m. deep and 2-14 m. broad, has been 
excavated for a length of 28-5 m. Both these buildings, whose excavation 1s to be carried to a 
conclusion, evidently belonged to large complexes situated alongside the great harbour, By the 
Acropolis the upper stretch of Pindos St., which follows the line of an ancient road, has been 
investigated, and adjacent building traces have been excavated; the ancient road here had a 
breadth of 4-3 m. and led from near the temple of Athena Polias and Zeus Policus to the centre 
of the great harbour, The first part of a Greek historical and archaeological guide to Rhodes by 
Th, Papamanolis has been published.” 


CRETE 


The year 1951 has been one of quite exceptional achievement in Crete. A substantial grant 
from Marshall Aid has enabled considerable progress to be made in the reconstitution of the 
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Herakleion Museum. The colossal statue of Pythian yer has been transported from Gortyn 
and set together, and the sculpture room will be opened when the new marble bases are ready. 
Many vases have been restored. Show-cases have been improved, and new ones ordered from 
England; and in spite of the lack of space the present exhibition is reported to be more satisfactory 
than before the war. Platon hopes to have twenty galleries open in the coming year and to divide 
the material into a select exhibition for tourists and collections for study. Funds have not been 
available for the other museums and collections in Crete, but at Réthymo the Venetian Club is 
being restored with a view to serving as a museum. Under the will of the publisher, Andreas 
Ralsksiinoe. a house in Herakleion has been given to be reconstituted as a Cretan Historical 
Museum: it is to contain a collection of Byzantine and mediaeval antiquities, an exhibition of 
works of popular art and folklore of modern Crete, and historical relics of the arugeles of the island. 
In conjunction with this plan a Society of Cretan Historical Studies has been founded and has 
already made progress with the collecting of exhibits for the new museum. The mediaeval collection 
of the Herakleion Museum will probably also be transferred there. The cloister of the monastery 
of Arkadi has been restored, and wall-paintings of the Gouverniotissa and other Byzantine churches 
in Pediada and Merabello have been secured and cleaned.” | 

There has been considerable activity at Anossos this year. About a kilometre north of the 
Palace a number of Roman graves and four Late Minoan tombs were revealed during the preparation 
of the ground for the erection of a sanatorium this spring, and P. de Jong proceeded to excavate 
on behalf of the British School. Of the Minoan tombs, one was a shaft grave containing a single 
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skeleton clasping a bronze sword ca. 60 cm. long with a gold-plated handle bearing spiral decoration 
and with a pommel of ivory (Fig. 13). By the side of the skeleton lay a beautifully chased bronze 
spearhead with a butterfly incised on the socket (Fig. 13 left). ‘The other three were small chamber 
tombs. One contained a bronze sword, a spearhead, and the unique remains of a bronze helmet 
with attached cheek-pieces and plume-knob ; the second was well furnished with vases and bronze 
weapons—arrowheads, a spearhead and a gold-riveted dagger, below whose hilt lay an octagonal 
gold bar grooved round the middle and tapering at the ends (probably the toggle of a baldric): 
under this gold toggle lay an ivory strip won Taing spiral decoration, perhaps from a quiver or 
scabbard; other finds from the same tomb include two fine lentoid sealstones of onv , a cylinder 
of carnelian, and a three-sided sardonyx seal with gold mountings. In the third chasabes tomb 
two burials were found, apparently raised on wooden biers or sarcophagi on legs, with a good 
collection of Palace-style vases. Trials were made in the vicinit ‘, but with the exception of one 
empty cutting no further graves came to light, and it seems that those found formed a small family 
burial plot rather than part of a larger cemetery. _. 

A double-chambered Roman tomb, perhaps of the earliest Christian times, came to light in 
the diversion of the watercourse here: it is built of coursed rubble with heavy coverslabs, and has 
a marble grille floor with a cross, and a niche at the back. Remains of a Roman house were also 
uncovered; in one room was a polychrome geometrical mosaic ca. 3°50 X 2°85 m. with hippocamps 
and plant motives and the signature of the maker Apollinaris (Pl. VI. 3). Fifteen wells were dug 
and produced much pottery, especially of Roman times. Other finds in this area were a length 
of classical cornice with painted cymatia, and a Corinthian anta-capital, In the village of 
Makryteikhos close to the Palace a small room of an L.M. IIT house was cleared and yielded painted 
vases. 

M. 8. F. Hood, together with de Jong, continued the excavation in the Middle Minoan cemetery 
of Ailia just south of the Mavrospélio, where a large chamber tomb has been excavated. This tomb 
had two main compartments divided by a thin wall of rock; the further compartment was packed 
with larnakes of Middle Minoan type piled two or three deep, and had been blocked off before the 
collapse of the tomb with a large slab closing the entrance. An interesting feature was the dis- 
covery of a stairway cut in the rock and leading up through a low cliff to the cemetery area. Hood 
also examined the foundations of a circular structure at the south end of the Isopata ridge, which 
proved to belong to a tower of the classical fortifications of Knossos. In the Palace of Minos great 
progress has been made with the conservation of buildings and the replacement of worn gypsum 
pavements under de Jong’s supervision; the approach to the West Court has been relaid so that 
the visitor comes up to it at the correct angle by way of the Minoan ramp. Miss A, E. Furness has 
completed the stu Y of the neolithic pottery of Knossos. 

_, styl. Alexiou has excavated two chamber tombs at Katsabd outside Herakleion on the east. 
The one, which was square, contained a bench along one side with the bones of six dead, apparently 
in a sitting position, on it. The vases have marine and plant ornament and are fine examples 0 
the Palace Style; two burners with traces of polychrome decoration were also found. The second 
tomb is horseshoe-shaped. It had a blue-painted sarco yhagus along one side; underneath this 
were a tripod altar, an alabaster vase with fittings for the lid, and iin Brae ‘T'wo more burners, 
with polychrome patterns, stood in the middle of the chamber; a handsome jug with plastic 
decoration consisting of stud-like knobs decorated with nautilus and plant-life was found in. the 
corner, and at the back of the chamber were two Egyptian vessels—one of diorite with a flat rim 
and cylindrical handles, of the type falsely called predynastic, the other a tall, two-handled alabaster 
vase with a cartouche of Thothmes III. Other finds in this tomb include fluted gold beads from a 
necklace, which had spilled from a bronze cup, and a sard engraved with a figure of an animal. 
The second tomb is slightly later than the first, and is dated about the begin oe of L.M. III. 
Neolithic pottery, for the most part undecorated, has come to light in deep levels in the vicinity. 
A Minoan stone stool has come to light in Péres on the east side of Herakleion; it has three depres- 
sions in the seat for the comfort of the sitter. Unfortunately, the building to which it belonged has 
been levelled and built over. 

Platon has continued the pre-war excavation at Prasé NE of Knossos with funds provided wed 
the Bh ae Society. The Middle Minoan repository, which had been excavated to a dept 
of 13 m., has dug deeper, and M.M. Ib ttery hariees recovered. House A, whose con 
struction belongs to the same period, has been further investigated, the four basement rooms being 
cleared; one room had sixteen pits, perhaps designed to hold pithoi; the second had an indoor 
shrine. The pottery from the latter is M.M. III and L.M. Ia and includes two interesting vases 
with hight-on-dark decoration of double axes coupled with the sacred knot. A repe itory containing 
M.M. IT pottery was found in connexion with the basement of the shrine, The ground floor of 
the house had a veranda on the east side: besides the front door there was a second entrance with 
a connecting stairway. A second house (House B) has been dug not far away; 1t forms a square 
of four rooms; one is shown to be the kitchen by the presence f a hearth, a pot-stand, jars buri 
in stones, and a perforated trough which may have been the sink. Another room contained a 
great funnel-mouthed vessel with two holes for carrying on a pole, The pottery shows that the house 
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was occupied in the L.M. Ia phase; among the finds is a four-sided limestone vessel with an 
inscription, 

At Vathjpetro, 4 km. south of Arkhanes, Marinatos has continued the excavation of the Minoan 
mansion found three years ago. The whole south face, consisting of large squared poros blocks, 
has been cleared. In the SW corner an entrance comprising a hall with four pillars has been 
discovered; in front of it is a porch with a stone kalderim, and the trace of the road ending here 
shows similar stone paving. Among the rooms of the south quarter the easternmost 1s especially 
interesting. The walls are of ashlar and the floor is paved with poros slabs; two pillars, not quite 
axially placed, stand in the room. This room was converted at a somewhat later date into a wine 
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press, whose installation has been preserved intact. It consists of a ee basin provided with a strong 
spout, with a jar underneath partly embedded in the pavement. Another jar rests on a rubble 
stand alongside. On the floor there is an irregular stone basin, with a stone drain which discharges 
into the adjoining South Corridor of the mansion. Finally, two large pithoi and about a dozen 
smaller vases were scattered about the floor, Marinatos suggests that in the dead season the room 
served for a weaving-shed since many loom-weights were found in a pile in the SE corner of the room. 
To the west of this two smaller rooms served as labourers’ quarters. The west extremity of this 
quarter was furnished with a poros staircase, cight steps of which are still in situ; there is no evidence 
of an upper storey, and this stair apparently led to a veranda at a lngher level. The whole of this 
quarter shows signs of a second occupation after the original construction was ruined; but the 
interval between the two periods was not great, Farther east was found a heap of pottery from 
the cleaning of the ‘ruins. The building continues into the adjacent vineyard, which has been 
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expropniated for excavation next season. The discovery of a potter's kiln is anticipated on account 
of the presence of much burnt and vitrified pottery. 

Approximately in the centre of the whole complex a hall with the bases of three columns in 
hardstone has been found. In front of the stylobate a stone drain is still preserved. To the eas 
of this hall extends the central court of the building. Upwards of 40 m. to the east are the remains 
of a supporting wall about 80 m. long. It seems robable that the complex was originally designed 
as a palace but never completed. The building was becun, ca. 1600-1 bo B.C., from the west front: 
but owing to the instability of the ground it was soon in ruins, Instead of being completely 
abandoned, however, it was transformed into an industrial installation with looms, wine and perhaps 
olive presses, and possibly a potter's kiln. Soon after 1500 B.c. it was finally abandoned. The 
ceramic finds are L.M. Ia, and only three early marine-style sherds have been found up 
to date. Other finds include three gems with fowls, the lower part of a youthful bronze 
‘adorant’, some stone vases and a shapeless piece of iron, all in L.M. Ia contexts. In a little 
Seige evidently serving religious purposes some vases, mainly handleless cups, were found upside 
lown. 

At Mesdmbela near Arkhanes a poor Mycenaean tomb with an incised larnax has come to light: 
there were no grave goods. In July an Early Minoan tomb in a rock hollow was discovered by 
workmen at Dourgoutzi near Kanli Kastélli Several dozen subneolithic-E.M. I vases have been 
recovered, some being smoked and art? incised, while others are of the type of the H. Onouphrios 
jug with regs eee decoration. exiou further investigated the tomb and recovered threc 
bronze knives, of which one is unusual in having a reinforcing rib, obsidian blades, and ornaments. 
The finds came from a burnt stratum full of charred bones, which Platon regards as indicative o! 
a sacrificial or purificatory rite rather than of cremation of the dead. ‘This find has already 
been published by Alexiou.“! Between Dourgoutzi and Galéni a large building of rough 
parson blocks has come to light, possibly in association with sherds of the latest } ycenacan 

At Mdlia the French School has concentrated on the private houses of the Minoan town. A 
new house of L.M. I date has been investigated to the east of the palace; its plan has emerged 
clearly, and the finds comprise pottery of good quality with floral and marine decoration, numerous 
instruments of bronze, including axes and a saw 1-40 m. long, as well as an ivory sphinx of Egyptian 
type which may have been the foot of a casket. To the south of the Palace the large House E has 
been further explored. Its central part, where L.M. Illa and b pottery abounds, cannot yet be 
satisfactorily planed, as it had been considerably altered at the time of the * Mycenaean’ re- 
occupation. The north part, however, better preserved in its L.M. I state, is of so monumental 
a lay-out that the building must be regarded as a small palace rather than a private house; the 
‘ironstone’ threshold is 4 m. long with an L-shaped court in front of it, and here are numerous 
plaster floors and pavements. The limits of the building have not yet been ascertained. Here also 
there have been interesting finds, including engraved sealstones, stone lamps and vases, and bronzes. 
In a field on the site a large offering table has come to light, which resembles those of the Palace 
and Khrysdlakkos (Fig. 14). 

_ In the district of Pedidda several tombs have come to light, including a chamber tomb at 
Episkopi with two larnax-burials and other skeletons in a squatting position against the walls, and 2 
geometric pithos-burial at Alitzani, At Lyttos a base of a dedication has come to light: it is of local 
stone, and bears reliefs of a hero with his horse and hounds chasing deer, with the inscription 
pees “AyiAAgoos. At Gortyn the corner of an important Hellenistic building has come to light 
and been investigated by the Italian School; the walls are formed of a double row of great ortho- 
' states resting on a foundation of gypsum blocks. At Metropolis, also on the site of Gortyn, a fine 
marble copy of the Athena Parthenos has come to light; investigations by the Italian School on the 
spot resulted in the discovery of an extensive late Roman building, one of whose areas has the form 
StS A Phsious D, Lot ha 

At Phaistos D. i has continued the exploration of the earliest stages of the Palace. At the 
SW corner of the fagade of the first palace, where previous tests by Pernier had been negative, Levi 
has exy an impressive building complex of an earlier period going down to a deneh of 6-5 m. 
below the later pavement. This construction shows two strata, the earlier sealed by charred roo!- 
beams and the second by a great fall of ‘cement.’ Fine Middle Minoan lychrome pottery has 
come to i in both these layers and has been found in special abundance in a sunken area 
approached by a flight of steps with a red plaster pavement; some dozens of whole vases have 
been recovered, as well as numerous fragments consisting of barbotine wares associated with 
rei Rater and unusual colours, and painted plastic vases which included three handsome bull- 
rhytons. : | | 

Another test in the adjacent Room XXVIII confirmed the stratigraphical observations already 
made; in later times a hole was bored in one of the walls here to give access to the substructures 
under the facade of the second palace; among the finds from this test are two fragments of a lid 
with a painting of two women in full skirts. The stages of neolithic occupation have been further 
explored in a sounding in one of the magazines of the second palace; laid pavements and beaten 
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earth floors, wall traces and hearths have come to light, and the pottery shows decoration in ochre 
on a polished surface, enhanced sometimes by dichrome decoration in red and white. The work 
of restoration has been continued. ‘The quarries in which the gypsum was cut for the palaces have 
been identified near H. Triada; saws have been established, and with newly cut slabs from these 
workings the Lustral Area no. 83 has been successfully restored, Hellenistic walls in the Upper 
Court have been removed to reveal the colonnade against the retaining wall. | 

At Khoumeéri in the district of Mylopétamos east of Réthymo two rock-cut tombs of L.M. IIT 
date have been discovered; they contained numerous vases, a small pithos full of bones and a 
plainly decorated sarcoy a with lid. At Grivila, also in the district of Mylopétamos, a bronze 
statuette has come to light (Pl. VI. 1); itis 0-25 m. high, and represents a wors ipper with long locks 
falling in coils on the dress and the right arm held across the body in an attitude of reverence. 
Platon has made tests on the acropolis there and established the existence of an extensive settlement. 
Trials on the spot where the statuette was found revealed traces of buildings and terrace walls of 
Protogeometric-Geometric times, but no trace of Minoan buildings though L.M, I sherds are 
abundant on the surface. Farther west, at Drdmia in Apokéronas, a rock-cut tomb has come to 
light, containing a larnax whose lid is decorated with a plastic animal's head at the end; the decora- 
tion of the sarcophagus consists of two horned animals. 
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In East Crete at Kanéne near Siteia a larnax with painted scenes has come to light together 
with a stirrup-vase and a bronze knite. ‘A phiele poste vases of Mycenaean date have been dis- 
covered in a tomb at Xerdmbela near Kavousi and been removed to the Ierapetra museum. Alexiou 
has dug the archaic shrine at Kavotisi, which proves to be similar to those at Dréros and in the settle- 
ment at Karphi which are connected with EM. III bench-shrines. Unfortunately this shrine has 
suffered serious damage, but it has been shown to have had _a bench-altar at the back and on it 
the base on the great cult-figure. The shrine was certainly founded in Protogeometric times, but 
the worship probably continued (as the figurines of the latest deposit indicate) down into classical 
times; the shrine was isolated in a rocky position and was in all probability a rustic sanctuary. At 
Alatsomdcri near Pakhyammos Alexiou has dug an L.M. IIT chamber tomb with interesting bath- 
shaped larnakes; two of these are well preserved, and are decorated with octopods, papyrus flowers, 
and Styne lilies. One of the sarcophagi was empty, the bones of the dead sen i apparently 
been transferred to a sacrificial pit, marked 4 a holy table, at the foot. A handsome lidded pyxis, 
decorated with religious motives and ed birds, and containing necklaces of glass paste and of 
gold and precious stones, was found alongside. | 

In H. Nikélaos a Middle Minoan tomb with a small elliptical larnax, and containing a small 
pithos and a cup ornamented with a spray, has come to light; the finds correspond to those found by 
sees at Pakhyammos. Platon has recovered the finds from two simple rock-tombs near Arisa. 
These consist of a large number of vases (including stemmed kylikes) of different types and work- 
shops found, together with three larnakes, a burner with perforated lid and two stone vessels, in 
the larger of the two tombs. The second tomb contained a skeleton laid on a shallow oblong basin, 
but two cylindrical urns with interesting decoration of sacred symbols held burnt human bones 
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and thus offer, together with Xanthoudides’ cremations at Mouliana, the first testimony to burning 


of the dead in Late Minoan times, 
belongs to an earlier epoch. 


This tomb also contained a large potter's wheel whose form 


Dr. Yiamalakis has added a variety of vases, some early Minoan stone vessels from a tomb in 
the Mesara, a gold jar from Malia and some notable sealstones to his private collection in Herakleion. 
But the finest of his recent acquisitions are archaic bronze objects, mainly from Axés. These include 
an undecorated mitra with a dedicatory inscription, and a fragment of another of the sixth century 
with a drawing of a Nike holding an olive twig, a Daedalic bronze group of a woman riding sideways 
on a lion and holding its tail in her hand, a griffin protome from a bronze cauldron, and fragments 


of another cauldron with ring-handles on which are seated birds. 
K. D. Kalokyres has published the first part of a history 
of Rethymna.* New issues of the Kopntixa Xpovixé contain 


an illustrated catalogue of his collection. 


The owner intends to bring out 


exiou’s publication of a group of 


Protogeometric vases with a remarkable clay model of a shrine in the Yiamalakis Collection, articles 


by M. Hatzidakis 


on El Greco and Cretan painting and E. Platakis on Cretan earthquakes, 


and N, Platon’s account of his recent discoveries (including interesting figurines) at an M.M. ! 


hill-top shrine at Maza in the north of Pedidda, 


sanctuaries. 


Lhe British School at Athens, 


supplemented by a study of Minoan hill-top 
J. M. Coor 





* T am obliged to Prof, Orlandos and Dr, Papademetriou, 
H. Gallet de Santerre and J. L. Caskey for the provision of 
reports used in this account, and to those colleagues who have 
kindly furnished me with individual notices of their excavations 
and discoveries. The drawing Fig. 1 is by A. Papacliopoulos 
of the National Museum staff. 

* The chariot comes into the story in the Cypria, which may 
be the source of this painting. 
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At the Sofira Neolithic settlement P. Dikaios,! working for the Curium Expedition, has followed 
up his trial of 1947 ? with the clearance of the greater part of the hill-top. A tightly-packed group 
of house foundations of light construction was laid bare. In form they ranged from circular to 
rectangular with rounded angles (Fig. 1); the upper parts of the walls were evidently of mud brick 
and the roofs of the rectangular houses probably flat. The topmost floors overlay a demolition 
layer which sealed well-preserved hearths, post-holes, and other features. These lower floors 
yielded an unusually rich series of implements, of flint, stone and bone, as well as bowls and jugs 
of the combed ware characteristic of this site. 

New Neolithic—Chalcolithic sites have been noted by G. Eliades in the neighbourhood of 
Paphos, notably a large one of the Erimi culture at Atssdnerga. A site of the Khirokitia stage has 
been located near the monastery of Apostolos Andreas, not far from the point of the Karpas peninsula ; 
and one of the Sotira period at Aouphévounos near Kandou by J. 5. Last. 
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A new burial group accidentally located in the Early Cypriot I cemetery at Philia * has been 
recovered for the Cyprus Museum. It contains a complete bowl of a black-slip-combed ‘ware 
reported by Prof. Goldman from the Early Bronze Age layers at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus. The 
chronology of early cultures in Cyprus down to the Early Bronze Age is discussed by P. Dikaios in 
the forthcoming report on his excavations at A/firokilia. ee : 

Much attention continued to be devoted to the Late Cypriot period. 5. Weinberg, taking up _ 
the late J. F. Daniel’s work on the Bamédula settlement, for the Curium Expedition, completed the 
study of the architectural remains and prepared new plans. Publication must await re-examination 
of the stratified material. | | 

At the Pigddhes sanctuary site near Myrtou the Ashmolean Muscum—Sydney University 
Expedition, directed by Miss J. du Plat Taylor, rounded off its work with a very successful second 
season. Excavation below the courtyard floor showed that the first use of the site goes back to the 
Middle Bronze Age, ca 1700 B.C. Remains of walls and floors in the second level bear witness to 
the erection of an important building ca 1500 B.c. To the alterations and extensions which followed 
belong a series of four rooms with good plaster floors under the courtyard and a long line of store- 
rooms added to the east. One of these yielded a fourteenth-century Mycenacan rhyton, three 
bronze tripods, and two bronze ring-stands. One of the latter has a hunting scene in relief and 
the other a pierced spiral design and four incised characters of the Cypro-Mycenaean script. In 
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an adjacent room were a jug inscribed with four more characters of the same script and several 
offering stands. The disposal of all this ritual furniture is associated with the final rearrangemen' 
of the sanctuary in the course of the thirteenth century, when the courtyard was laid out and within 
it was erected the altar of large ashlar blocks found in 1950. Simultaneously the Expedition 
excavated a number of tombs in the Middle and Late Bronze Age cemetery at Stephdnia west of 
Myrtou. While a well close to the Pigddhes excavations was being deepened another Mycenaean 
rhyton was found by villagers (Fig. 2). It has been purchased for the Cyprus Museum. 

At the Enkomi town site there were no further excavations by the French component of the 
joint expedition, but Dr. C, F. A. Schaeffer completed a report on the work of the French Mission 
up to date which will be published shortly. P. Dikaios resumed work for the Department o! 
Antiquities in the area immediately west of the sanctuary where the bronze god was previously 
found.4 Here too there were in most rooms five levels, the earliest containing Mycenaean IJIC: : 
and contemporary local wares. Below the original floors earlier remains were found dating back 
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to the L.C. II and L.C. I periods and resting on the rock. Along the north wall of the town he 
cleared an area between the wall and the first east—west street inside it, but to the topmost (eleventh- 
century) floors only, so that no new light has yet been thrown on the date of the wall. Outside 
the wall and attached to it, the foundation course of a great tower measuring 20 m. by 16-5 ™- 
was cleared. Constructed mainly in bossed blocks, it is of much more finished” workmanship than 
the curtain walls on either side, which have two faces of boulders and a filling of rubble. ‘The 
3? hae Museum has acquired a group of L.C. II gold boat-shap earrings and two gold frontlets 
wit Saree Pasar, believed to come from the cemetery at Dhénia west of Nicosia. 

Accidental discoveries have added two useful Early Iron Age tomb groups, from Philid and 
the Vathyrkdkas cemetery at Karavds, to the series in the Cyprus Museum. Somewhat later is Me 
large group from a built tomb found during building operations on the southern outskirts of Nicosia 
close to the old Greek cemetery. Within the town, foundation excavations for public baths under 
construction beside the old Municipality hit several tombs of a known Iron Age cemetery, the 
excavation of which was carried out by the Antiquities Department, One yielded a com lete 
sword with traces of the wooden hilt preserved, another a large free-field jug, much defaced but 
with traces of a hunting scene (?) in the bichrome IV style. On the dating of this colourful figured 
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pottery some light is thrown by the other vases from these tombs, for none of the known examples 
ave come from properly excavated tomb-groups. Important on the same account is a tomb-group 
accidentally found at Arnadhi in the Mesaoria, which contained a free-field jug with a black and 
red bull sniffing a lotus flower, perfectly preserved (Fig. 4). The later phase of the same style in 
which the decoration tends to form a carpet-like pattern over the whole vessel (bichrome V) 1s 
represented in a large amphora purchased for the Cyprus Museum. It has two figured friezes, on 
the neck and shoulder, each formed by repeating a single motif: a pair of female figures confronted 
on either side of a complex lotus composition. Among other archaic acquisitions of the Museum 
is a faience figure-vase of Naucratite type from Marium, which has produced other ‘ Naucratite’ 
material.’ It is in the form of two monkeys seated back to back. 

Sig material found during building operations in Limassol is a large Iron Age tomb-group 
from the Bambodla locality. This with other recent finds from the district is housed in the new 
local museum in Limassol Castle, which was opened during the year. 

The excavations on the site of Palaepaphos at Kouklia started in the summer of 1950 by T. B. 
Mitford and J. H. Iliffe ® were resumed in 1951 under the joint sponsorship of St. Andrews 
University and the Liverpool Museums. Opening up in the area west of that cleared in 1887 a 
substantial building with four periods of Roman construction and a number of mosaic floors was 
laid bare. Some sections of mosaic were raised and where excavation preceded to lower levels 
the building was found to rest on earlier foundation walls, equally extensive and belonging probably 
to the Late Bronze Age, On the Marcello hill overlooking the village (site A) further investigation 
of the puzzling mound of rubble yielded additional sculpture and architectural debris of archaic 
date, including a male head of fine quality (Fig. 3). Beneath the mound the excavators cleared a 
section of the deep ditch fronting the fortification wall previously found. Under the wall a series 
of tunnels came to light, some of which seem to penetrate into the mound, ‘This, the excavators 
suggest, may have been constructed as a siege-mound in 498 B.c. when, according to Herodotus 
ve 115), all the cities of Cyprus were invested by the Persians. The tunnels would then bear 
witness to Paphian attempts to destroy it. Immediately west of the mound a test trench disclosed 
a wall of drafted and bossed blocks backed by a foundation of mud-brick ne the whole re 
of the trench. The pottery overlying these remains was mainly archaic, but the building to which 
they belong may well be earlier and the excavators, who will resume its excavation in 1952, suggest 
it may be a bastion flanking one of the city gates. They have yet to find the source from which 
came the statuary and the architectural pieces found in the adjoining mound. Some Chalcolithic 
burials containing pottery of Erimi type and several productive Iron Age tombs in the neighbour- 
hood of Kouklia were also excavated. i 

The Kouklia Expedition has also made a number of soundings on the site of Nea Paphos, the 
modern Kato Paphos. Directed to the area near the harbour round the Serdnda Aolénnes hill, they 
struck no remains earlier than Hellenistic or later than Roman, and yielded some fragmentary 
sculpture. Further inland, under the direction of G, Eliades, an interesting group of rock-cut 
chambers has been cleared, locally regarded as the catacomb of St. Lambrianos. Chance finds 
from the Paphos area acquired by the local museum include a small Hellenistic amphora inscnbed 
in red paint MIPITIOY NAYTIHIOY, reminder of an industry for which cypos was once renowned, 
a statue-base with an unrecorded Greek inscription of the Roman period and a ringstone engraved 
with a representation of the Paphian temple of Aphrodite. _ 

A minor sanctuary has been located near Pérgamos by chance finds of stone figure sculpture, 
archaic and later. e contents of some Hellenistic tombs found during road works at Fendgra, 
including one coin, have reached the Cyprus Museum, unfortunately somewhat disordered. The 
erection of poles for the Central Electrification Scheme across the Vikles site near Dhekelia, led to the 
discovery of a larce Hellenistic stone amphora, now in the Larnaca Museum, inscribed ATTOAAQNI | 
KEPAIATHI | ATTOAAQNIOS | MENQNO2 | ANEOHKE. In the Cyprus Museum Miss A. Wilson has 
completed her examination of the Ptolemaic coins, both silver and bronze. 

A trench cut up the slope of Aaphézi hill near Nicosia, under the direction of P. Dikaios, yielded 
a good harvest of inscribed and plain pottery from the derelict Nymph-shrine in a cave on the summit. 
The gaps filled in the known syllabic and co sie dedications, which T. B. Mitford is studying, 
and the growing repertory 0 well-dated Hellenistic pottery have demonstrated the usefulness of 
further systematic work on this site. Pg | 

At Castam the excavations of the Pennsylvania University Museum expedition under Dr. 
B. H. Hill were limited to the Apollo sanctuary, of which plans have eaeiake in Fasti Archaeologici 
III (plans C-E). Further examination by G. McFadden of the South Building brought to light 
some walls of an earlier building, similar but smaller, which was probably destroyed in the earth- 
reese of a.p. 76-77. More of the Roman Doric columns of its successor were re-erected. In the 

uth-East building the four porticoes enclosing its open court were further examined. That to 
the north was found to front on the main approach to the sanctuary from the city two miles away 
to the east. A porch with two Doric columns covered the entrance from the strect. Part of the bac 
wall of the west portico, which had fallen forward, was re-erected, including two complete windows 
(Fig. 6), These windows had been converted into niches and the statue which stood in one of them 
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was recovered in the debris. It is a well-preserved, but indifferently bs eben limestone figure 
casting stones, probably representing some aspect of Apollo (Fig. 5). The building is tentatively 
dated to the period between the a, Ae of A.D. 76-77 and the completion of the South Building 
im A.D. 101. J. S. Last, investigating the water supply systems of Curium, has cleared the remains 
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Fro. 6.—Cuamn, THe Souru-Eastr Burmome. 


Fro. 5.—Cvem™., Lovesrose Arouio (?). 


of an arched aqueduct which carried the main supply over the saddle which separates the acropolis 
from the higher ground to the west, whence the pipe line has been traced to a spring at Sofira some 
five miles away. Ars eter, | | Pilz 

In Ajyréma investigations by the eo eke ea of Antiquities have thrown new light on the 
Byzantine castle, which Crusader and \ enetian constructions largely replaced or obscured. / 
section of the external face of the South wall, including a postern and the greater part of one of the 
towers, has been exposed behind the Frankish curtain, The entrance is embellished by three — 
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couchant lions in relief, of rather classical type, one above and one on either side. The tower, 
which is filled solid, is of the pentagonal form in which one face is formed by the curtain wall, here 
5°5 m. thick. These features suggest that the construction of the castle may date back to the Arab 
wars of the seventh century, if not earlier, At Famagusta under the direction of Th. Mogabgab 
further excavations in the Ravelin have established that this outwork covering the main entrance 
through the Venetian fortifications was at one time separated from the latter by a continuous rock- 
cut ditch. Much of the subsidiary ditch encircling the Ravelin and cut in the floor of the main 
moat has also been cleared. | 

Additions to the medieval collections of the Cyprus Museum, for which an annex is being made 
ready in a fourteenth-century building nearby, include a small pricket candlestick of enamelled 
bronze of Limoges style, from the Palouridtissa suburb of Nicosia, and three coin hoards: one, from 
Larnaca, consisting of thirty-six Byzantine solidi ranging from Maurice Tiberius to Heraclius and 
the others of Lusignan silver and billon, evidently buried at the time of the Genoese invasion in 
1373. Building operations in Nicosia yielded two small pit-groups of twellth-century pottery, 
including Byzantine sgrafitto ware, which is rare in Cyprus, a small Seljuk jug, and coins of } anucl I. 


A. H. 5. Mecaw 





Nicosta. 
1 Thanks are duc to all those named in this report for kindly * JLN, 2 March 1946, 244-5. =| 
ing the information on which it is based. | * JEN, hae 1 Ete -17. * Ch JHS LXVI, § ff. 
loenia University Museum Bulletin, MIT, pl. g, 16 f. * Antiquartes ec MOCK, 51 6. 


NOTES 


Dedication to Men in Antalya.—In Helleatea IX, 39-59, 
J- and L. Robert publish, with a full and admirable commentary, 
an interest inscribed altar in the museum at Antalya. 
Their text restoration ci thse Wintis ianctiption: aa Solo: 


['P]s5av NE ..... COnEOVMAIs 
OY Mijvor «hal. 
vas Goo oly Kotaptiope 
4 raha ton does 
{ofp aay 
ta be 1] m[p]iporco nai 
inte wee oe Te wlony ec 
8 [B]uplBa kowaAAcer yy 
™ hrovea(v) A bio 
orl Kijtow ove 3G) tee T- 
yuives Gudixd wai Snow 
12 [pov. ">. .]v mol 3¢ 2G Is Ev- 
[A, oe. -]e mad Tous Bere 
oe ot Mad Sued Op" bv oe 3” ix 
15 pie icav &] vida. 


I had been working independently on the stones in the Antalya 
a een the rie eR, and as my squeeze 
shows rather more letters nit ors t, it ma 
be possible to advance the restoration a little farther, Capi 
or lines 1-2 the editors propose, with some reserve, ['P] 45a" 
vfeioo}s (ed Ta. Bporru Avog. At the end of line 1, 
read on the stone and on the ca rho: the 
character cur of the lop, turned out at the end and dis- 





ae ne eee is unmistakable. There can, I think, 
no doubt that eading is mp[«)Spo; ro Mnvds. In 
front of this, ee letter-gn rp COoEOY is, as the editors observe, 
unmanageable; but the smallest possible change will give a 
familiar name, COOCOY.' I accordingly read (*P]eeanv 
ect a icing that wép[e)ipos tro Mneds. It is perhaps 
pehag at in the parallel texts from the region south 


lake of Burdur by which the editors (pp. 40-1) have 
belay shown the pe provenance of the altar,” we find both 
and also omission of the article tod 
beioewtihs caudate ees 
peas Sg phy VS Fp alee hae Se hs er ~ 
inscriptions from Asia Minor or the ad (eR WV islaneds. 
Hiera on Lesbos (4G XII, 2, ee IV, 116), Spiigoe 


Rodent polis in Lycia (TAM TI, 3, 926), be Im cle 
srtgalisce “vie: Ole ("names eats At = 


in connection with the cult of Salle Didymenn: there appears 
eh rem AG a oh veal in A he is most often 


mentioned as performing with the 
II _{Pelphinion) 
heis Iso named in c 


prayers and processions t 

oe eit Al yatiey iat cad agar i a v Mparny sdunvor Nee ob rh: 
+ ee ale 

per “ag wicjettoutn Be wpeore iEG[unvov] (ibid. 

ihe fosearek tion Sane nee we 

(Inschr. v. a 

yevoniw odes hee he 

math arena eal ‘wopeSpalay 


_d suppoe thom to be mubordinat pists The chief 
ce sa perce ans ah-serpimemen Eaay ee 
assessors" or assistants; these are i, very naturally and 
for wet tonitin apo assessors of the ui F185, Poodles 

AS. Toomer Mops hi kupig, & fypowey 
fwelyeyos t4apiBse¢, Lysimachus has been t to be cither 
a judiciary official or a court dignitary: may he be simply 
the assistant pricst of Isis? 

On line 6 the editors observe (p. 45, 0. 8), ‘ nous ne voyons 
pas d'autre restitution — avant Les mots 
ove THp mepiSkp seraicnt sans doute trop courts ct ne donneraient 
Pas UN Bers There is room on the stone before 
Ht ag sesh le ar Dear letters, so that Td dv 13 moiBidhes 
iceland irae ite had thought of restoring [ow nai 14] 
“Tad Whether this give) an acceptable ; Sceiys 
pend upon what is understood by mpiBchor—a point not 

by the editors. If it means the whole precinct, 
ot i is out of the question; but equally, in that case, Ta ly 






TH TpPShy is a mere re redundancy. it therefore to mean 

‘the enclosing wall", and visualise eee eg Berichios as forming 
a kind of alcove or exedra with a surrounding wall agains 
which they were set, the whole presented by Rhodon.* 

On line 13 the editors comment ip. 49, n. 9), ° Doit-on 
reconnaitre encore le mot §vAmév? S'agirait-il d'un oe 
en bots, en rapport avec le tronc & offrandes? I] me semble 
La ka an pee s'arreter A J'idée de J'achat de bois pour |e 

But the stone, the squecee, and even photo- 
ah in Hellenica Pl. V1, all show, at the beginning of the line, 
100.7 Rhodon has therelore presented six denaria for a 
Gukottixn, a bin for storing the sacrificial firewood. 

In line 14 my squeeze shows .OYE...MOY. ‘The first 

is very indistinct; after it, siema and epsilon are equally 

possible. The editors’ restoration [xal Sule sccms eronre 
(in spite of the ts es to Log sureapgain Tous  Poopous [r]o¥s - - 


the words must apparently be 
pritips rar eigen cs boo [t]od #... pov. Among the 





restricted "this word ing more likely than than A 
i[lpy Juco. word ee hot seem to occur except with the 
meaning *< but other words from the same root, 
aoubiy: A Sear mand of course the verb pye, have 
commonly the simple notion of enclosure. r it wo 

denote here the whole precinct or, like mplpohos above, some 
kind of inner enclosure, I leave undecided; the restoration 


is of course far from certain. 

Gp" tv 3¢ 7° I take to be the total cost of the various presents 
tions: * altogether, in all, 400 den.” 

_The text, as I should be disposed to restore it, runs therefore 


as follows. 
per P}sScav lel mép[e-] 


ou tal 791: eotee kai] 
prenitah a} Hide on, wai] 


Thy tly nar tnrae 73 roll 
ro wal sidiratie Pxgel de 
Evidence scork 6 


cin lores 
AoA [tie] q¥ kal rols Peopods 
WB erides Bot ST be 





G. E. Bean. 





t The middle stroke of the epsilon is wery short, litth: more 
omic miene Tr an cet right; but it appears to be a 
ea iNet toca Firk: 

i * Or okey * I found it impossible to decide 


sey 
og filter NE I sce the lower half of an ®, followed by pat’ 
est oe stroke. These traces would, of course, sult 


mele equally well. 
s € stone is in fact stated in the museum catalogue © 
ve come from Burdur. This was apparent ‘ 
looked by the editors {* la nce semble incon ‘}. 
* In one of these texts ! pipes Fron es is proposed 
by the "sans certitude ", for editors’ ns PAYA eH 
it was the custom in this region to omit the article in 
position, ion, PArateShau is perhaps to to be preferred. wl is 
would give seven letters exactly, BY but as rdly 
eight times baleen spelt in the inscription, ans 





si) ap ; ive. his “iew, 
Ta fy 7Q] mpBok is not inconsistent with tus ¥ 
but would int that the wepl existed a from on's 
rk "Soin line 9 I understand that the ‘amet was not presented 
"Here and in line 14 the surface of the stone is ee 
the deepest parts of the letter-grooves remain visib 
mr of an upright stroke before N. cn 
seems also to consort oddly with dy" fr ‘and alsa 3 


den. i in all ' could only be said of © number of separate money 
atch nd _ suggests rather a summing up of the (ot 


Z enoen pba, e.g. MiGwolv edd. Or possibly Byaau[poquace] > 


NOTES 


Note on Spectacle Fibulae and Horses.—\farmariani.—In 
JHS LXX, 18 I attempted to show that there were Late 
Geometric ¢ ts in some of the vases from the tholos 
tombs, and that therefore the spectacle brooches found with 
them need not necessarily belong to the Early Iron Age. 
Since then I have had a demonstration from Mr. Maryon of 
the use of steel and bronze tools (see AFA LITT, 116), and it is 
now clear to me that the ‘ rocking" pattern on the bracelets 
from Marmariani (ASA XXXII, 34, nos. 9 and 10) must have 
been made with a steel tool, and cannot date from the beginning 
of the Iron Age, as Heurtley supposed. Since bronze 1 more 
difficult to work than gold, they are not likely to be earlier 
than the Elgin brooches, which themselves probably belong 





Fic, 1.—Horse, $AID TO BE FROM CHAUCHITSA. 
(Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh.) 


to the second half of the ays p Tomb t at Marmariani 


contains both a spectacle ! one of the bracelets. 
Heurtley’s references to the rocking of paint-brushes are not 
relevant. 
Chauchitsa.—The contents of a group of three tombs said to 
have been found at Chauchitsa and now in the Royal Scottish 
Museum at Edinburgh, provide an unexpected link between a 
oe brooch and a Foes on astand. The tombs contain 
he usual small Chauchitsa bronzes like those published by 
etc. One has a handsome spectacle b | ze 
(?) horse on a frail stand, which the authorities kindly allow 
me to publish (Fig. 1). The sigue tice is theirs. It is 
obviously Greek and belotes to my class IT to be dated about 
7oo wc, The way the ears are pricked seems to indicate a 
Corinthian strain. Contrast Casson, 47 I 1 99 f., pl. VI. 
YLVIA Benton. 
_ Three Vases from the Dutuit Collection (Prats VITt).— 
The Accademia dei Lincei in Rome (Palazzo Corsini) is in 
pPosestion of a considerable quantity of old china, bronzes, 
terracottas, and other works of art bequeathed to it by Teresa 
Celli, widow of Dutuit, in the year 1912. I was unable to 
establish, on the strength of the archives, the Christian name 
of the donor's husband, but I have ascertained from the 
Register Office of the city of Rome that his name was Augusto. 
He can, then, be none other than the owner of the Collection 
Dutuit, bequeathed by him to the city of Paris in 1902, and 
now preserved at the Petit Palais. Among the few ancient 
works of art there are also fourteen small Greek vases: Proto- 
oe Saeiprinn Attic B.F. and R.F., South Italian a ee 
Phey not present ial interest except three small Attic 
R.F. vases which do Bot Rants in Prof. pargnny fe Attic Rea-figured 
Vase Painters and which can be attributed to definite masters.’ 
The first of them is a Iekythos (inv. no. 2478; height 18-5 
cm.) by the Aischines Painter, as I suppose, representing a 
woman playing with a dog beside a Doric column. F 
vase is : ther, but no fragment is missing cxoept a 
small part of the foot. Reserved: the side of the foot, the 
base fillet running all round, the upper band with a macander 


11g 
between lines carried out in front only, the shoulder decorated 
with a row of strokes and dots, and the neck. Relief contour 
for the lower edge of the chiton and for the index of the left 
hand. Brown for the vertical folds of the sleeve and of the 
chiton below the cloak and above the right foot; brown 
wash for the dog's hair and tail, ‘The lower bd of the woman's 
eye is for the greater part effaced, The vase is reproduced 
in Minervini's Afon. Barone, pl. XID, 3. It can be best com- 
pared with the lekythos 446 of the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford? or with the Iekythos E 76 at Tibingen.* Date 
about 460450. | 

The dog belongs undoubtedly to the Malta breed (Mudrrotor 
evviSior) which enjoyed such popularity in antiquity, especially 
in Greece. Small, with a rather broad forehead and a pointed 
muzzle, erect cars, long thick hair, and a bushy tail, he was 
the pet of the Greck family and so often appears on vases and 
reliels.* The scene itself is a novelty. In fact, whereas im 
other instances a dog is greeting his master as on the amphora 
of Exckias in the Vatican (FR, pl. 192), or is playing with him 
as on the Argonaut amphora from Ruvo (Mon. fnst., IIT, 49) 
or on an Apulian crater (Tischbein, II, pl. 29), here he is 
‘ begging * before his mistress, cager to snap at the dainty bit 
which she is holding teasingly to him. 

The next Iekythos (inv. no. ays height 15 cm.), dating 
from about 450, is a work of the Carlsruhe Painter. it 
represents a woman standing between a chair and a basket 
and juggling with three balls. Reserved: the upper part of 
the foot, the base fillet running all round, the upper band 
decorated with a maecander between lines carried out in front 
only, the shoulder with two rows of strokes, and the neck 
(broken off together with the handle). ‘Traces of preliminary 
sketch. Brown for the folds of the chiton below the a | 
and for the vertical strokes on the seat. The right hand has 
almost entirely disappeared owing to the surface being damaged. 
The vase is a replica of two lekythoi by the same master, in 
New York * and in Oxford,’ but for the chiton and the cloak 
which the woman wears on our Iekythos, whereas on the two 
other wases she wears ih args chiton with bree The 
same garment as on our Ickythos appears on another Iekythos 
of the Carlsruhe Painter in Oxford. 

The last vase, a round-mouthed oinochoe (inv. no. 2772; 
height together with the handle 14 cm.) by the Shuval 
Painter, is the most carefully executed of all and is perfectly 
preserved. It represents a fying Eros who brings a box to 
a woman seated on a chair and holding an alabastron in her 
left hand. Egg-pattern below and above the scene, carried 
out in front ay. Beautiful glossy varnish of violet hue. 
Preliminary sketch, Contour in relief for the right arms and 
faces of the figures, the alabastron, and parts of the chair. 
Date about 430. | 

The shape of the vase and the subject are familiar to us 
from the works both of the Washing Painter and the Shuvalov 
Painter, but the drawing points decidedly to the latter. For 
the figure of Eros I find the closest parallel on a small hydria 
from the Shuvaloy Collection,” where we see an Eros flying 
towards a standing woman with an alabastron in her right 
hand. As for his head, it is instructive to compare it, Og: 
with the oinochoai Berlin 2414" and 2417%* or Louvre G 
a7 The woman has her exact counterpart on the hydria 
£ a18, for example, of the British Museum. : 

Kazmir: Boas. 


tT express my heartfelt thanks to the Presidency of the 
Accademia dei Linecei for the permission to publish the vases 
as well as to Prof. Beazley, who has kindly read my text. He 
| with two of my attributions, but does not feel sure of 
the Aischines Painter. : 

: JH XXV, pl. IL, 2; CV, pl. 98, 9; Beazley, ARV, p. 

98, 138. 
wi Watzinger, Grisch. Vasen in Tubingen, pl. 25 and p. 44; 
Beazley, p. 490, 57- : , 

‘Keller, Die ant, Tierwelt, I, pp. 92 .; DS s.v. canis, 
p- B83 RE sv. Hund, 2552- | 

* Ee. Ann. d. Inst., 1852, ph T and 1879, pl. D.— AX, 1869, 
al. 17.—Millingen, Vases de soghall ol. 44. (Brit. Mos. F 1o1).— 
Porhard, A.¥., pl. 278/9.—Brussels KR 950, CF lil Ic, pl 
. 4—Hartwig, pl. XXVI. Gf. also the stele of Alsenor at 

thens and other stelai. 
K hens and 

® Formerly Gallatin Collection: CV, pl. 26, 9; Beazley, 
p. 510, 56. 

’ CY, pl. 38,2; Beazley, p. 410, 55. 

* CV, pl 38, 4; Beazley, p. 510, 42. 

* RM, 42, 1927, p. 233; Beazley, pl 755, 48. 

1” FR III, p. B73 Beazicy, p. 754, 20. 

il Az 179, pl. 5, 1; Beazicy, p. 754. 23- 

“criti ys 37, 6; Beazley, p. 755, 32. 

8 CV III c, pl. go, 1; E. Zevi, Mem. Linc. VI, 1937, pl. TI, 
1; Beazley, p. 755, 44- 
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Professor Page's Simonidea : A Note.—In the last volume 
of this Journal (LAXXI, 1951, 199-140) Professor D. L. Page 
disagreed on some points with an article of mine (CQ XXIX, 
1935, 65-95) on the text and metre of Simonides fr. 13 Dichl 
(the * Danae’ fragment). For most of his disagreements he 
made out what I may be allowed to call a convincing case, 
but on some points his arguments fall short of conviction, and 
one of these seems to call for immediate comment, 

In my article (loc. at. 88) I aceepted Nietzache’s view that 
the reading ol the later MSS. (M, WV), tpdcwtov ncldy, must be 
construed a3 a vocative and that this is ‘ mot Greek"; Pro- 
fessor Page (p. 136) comments, ‘ That is a hard saying: an 
over-statement, perhaps, of the suspicion aroused by the 
suddenness and semi-detachedness of this concluding vocative ". 
He might perhaps have considered the date of my article and 
have allowed something for the brisk intolerance of youth ; 
but before I agreed with Nietzsche I had made a careful, 
and altogether unsuccessful, search for parallels to this use of 
Thocwme, I have not found one since, and it does not seem 

- that Professor Page can have been more fortunate, since a 
single apposite example would obviously have established 
his case against Nictseche and me on this point far more 
conclusively than does his merely grammatical explanation 





Fic. 1.—Two Oermntat Browzes. 


of tpocutor eahdy as ‘a cocative in apposition . . . to the whole 
of the preceding picture '. 

But this # nos the whole story. ‘The oldest MS. (P) has not 
Tpacuttow maldw but wpdeutoew makaw Tpocwtrov, and various 
emendations have been proposed to account for this reading. 
Of these, I did not think Nietszche’s tpoctyaw xakdv wpedeuToy 

robable enough to be worth mentioning; I mentioned 
Borek’s Tpocwrov KAdiv Tpecdim, but only to reject it (perhaps 
too summarily) as an anachronism; and I accepted Ahrens’ 
Tpocwmoy kokov wpogalvov, which seemed to me not only to 
rake excellent sense (I referred to Soph. El. 753 ohn mpopainoy 
and to Pind. Nem. y. 17 gaivowa wpocwtov) and to offer some 
ground for explaining the dittography in P but also to involve 
the least px ible change in an easily explicable metrical 
pattern. Profesor Page's answer is to disregard the metrical 
problem set by P's recurrent wedecurrey, treat the palacographical 
difficulty a8 a mete piece of scribal carelessness requiring no 
particular explanation, and make the following comment 
on the conjectures of Ahrens and Nietzsche: ‘in both, the 
verbs—especially the prepesitions—are unsuitable; they, if 
pat like, are “not Greck"*, This does not seem at all too 
hard on Nietzsche, but I feel that it is most unfair to Ahrens 
(and hence to me), since the meaning ‘ to bring to light from 
under (clothes) ° which this conjecture requires us to give to 
wpopaiviur is that demanded in Soph. £f. 755, where the 
chariot-wrecked Orestes displays his legs to bees (from 
under the charioteer's long chiton). It may not be entirely 
irrelevant to add that Bacchylides (5-77) uses wposdyn of the 
appearance to Heracles of Meleager's soul through the gloom 


NOTES 


of Hades. Perseus appears, like Meleager, out of darkne=: 
and his face becomes visible from under the yAevis he | 
wrapped in, as Orestes's legs app from under his lone 
yet, “The case for wpécarrov xatée tpopaivay may not | 
overwhelming, but it is stronger than Professor Page ha 
admitted, and much stronger than that for wfécuwnor Kol: 


alone. 
j. A. Daviiox. 


A Red-figure Vase Found in Dalmatia.—In FHS to40 
122, Sir John Beazley refers to the column-krater fragment 
found at Nona in Dalmatia, formerly in the University ot 
Vienna (ARV, p. 392). These were seen and sketched in 
Split Muscum by R. L. Beaumont in 1996, and are apparent! 
referred to by him in JAS 1936, 194 and n. 248, TJD 


Two Oriental Bronzes. A Correction.—Our illustration 
(Fig. 1) shows two bronze rein or belt guides which belong tc 
the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore! ‘There can be no doub! 
I believe, that the one at the left is the one published by 
Richard W. Barnett in JHS LX VIII (1948), 12 and n. 6! 
and pl. V,a. Mr. Barnett believed the piece to have been in 


the museum in Berlin, where, it seems, he purchased the photo- 
graph. However, that museum was well supplied with photo- 
graphs of objects which had passed through the market only 
to end in other museums or in private collections. | 

The two bronzes, so very similar one to another, wert 
purchased by Mr. Henry Walters from a well-known dealer 
who made a practice of presenting him annually with a scrap- 
book of photographs of the year's purchases. Unfortunate!) 
the book which chastatne these bronzes is undated; but since 
the series runs from 1911 through 1914, it is a reasonable 
assumption that this particular annual scrapbook belonged 
just re or alter those years, say I9f0 or Ig15. Ot er 
items in the book are said variously to have been excavated 
in 1909 and to have been obtained at sales as carly as 1899; 
therefore, a date before 1911 is more probable than ome alter 
i9t4. To Mr. Walters the place of discovery was stated to 
have been Bagdad, not Cappadocia. ae 

To one viewing the two pieces together, the motive is clear- 
I do not think that the origin of the Chimaera is recognisable 
here, for each group consists of three distinct animals: a goa 
attacked by a monster, the monster itself with maky head. 
long neck, two pairs of legs with cach pair combiz into a 
single member, a long tail, and, finally, a second goat to whom 
the monster anchors himself by his tail. In one case the 
monster's tail is hooked behind the goat; in the other, 
winds about his belly. In neither case docs the monsteT 
protrude from the bad? of the goat. | 

‘The importance of this pair of Oriental bronzes for the study 
of the origins of early Greek art is obvious. The similarity 


in design between them and the ring handles of certain 
Con bronzes is one point of departure. The hatched 

ngle pattern is also important. As for mythology, though 
there are no Ghimaeras here, we may some day see a commexion 


th things Greek. 

| > their animal style these bronzes have always suggested 
Luristan bronzes to me. For that very reason I think it 
important to emphasise the fact that they were on the market 
long before the Luristan bronzes were first discovered. Finally : 
their known presence before the First World War is proof, if ‘edad 
is necessary, that they are genuine ancient items, pieg 

such as conceivably could have been created after the rr 
bronzes had become famous. 

Dosoruy Kent Hirt. 


The Walters Art Gal 





| Baltimore, Marylend, LSA. 
1 Walters Art Gallery, 54-113 (a “113 {at left) and 54.114 (damaged, 
at right), Diameter rcular parts, o-o7 m. Greatest 


height, o'103 m. Cast bronze of rather yellowish fabric with 
een patina and traces of red, and with heavy muddy deposit. 

e backs of the buckle parts are quite plain, the decoration 
of the fraaks: engrat hand after the casting, ‘The 
animals are finished equally on both sides. 


Demeter and Dionysos.—In 7HS LXIX, 18-24, Mrs. 
A. D: Ure discusses some interesting vases supposedly of 





an pewing fxs, not a 
he : p. . lakchos, who 


Boiotia in * the third quarter of the (fifth) cen 
Stet cee for the vase. The figure is, 
to relate it to any known cult. 
Even if it were 


something like evidence of a real associa 
of the two deities." 


I2t 


Assuming, then, as we may reasonably do, that the figure 
on the vase is Dionysos, or at east a Dionysiac daimon of some ~ 
kind, I prefer to take it that the artist is saying in his technique 
what Pindar and Euripides say in theirs, and that there i 
no light thrown by the vase on any actual Boiotian ceremony ; 
or if there is, then we do not know what the ie . ¥ Was. 

Rose 


1 Outside eres it is not known to have existed, the attem 
to find it on Mykonos being a failure, see Nilsson, Criechives 
Feste, p. F2Q. | at hae was such a festival somewhere in 
the Ionian world is of course perfectly posible, but not a 
thin to be assumed, especially outside it. 

Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 60 sgq., Nilsson, foc. cit. 

: Nilsson, Getch. d. gr. Rel., ii, p. 377. 

' Eur,, Bacch., 274 499: 

‘ That there is none, Farnell, who su ppoies that Pindar 
alludes to something of the kind, admits in his note on Jsth., 
for. cil. 


rectly Hi sonal h a ras abalva: ta : 
t in that there is no to any 
cy right ceremony in the pyxis figured on p. 21 of 
FHS LXIX. Vases per ge fabric to which this pyxis belongs 
ve for the last fifty years been regarded as Bocotian,' and it 
seemed not unreasonable to : for the meaning of the 
representations on them in Boas life, and in particular 
in the customs and cults of the district in which three of them 
to have been found. However, shortly after 

| : published, I saw in the muscum at 
Gorlesh ia see te Seeree ce ee ee she 
excavated in the Potters’ Quarter there. They are be 
published in a forthcoming volume of Corinth by Mr. Stilwell, 





who tells me she $s. convinced that they are all Corinthian 
and indeed the place of finding puts that doubt. So 
all ts on the sup origin of the 
pyxis aid its companion vases | to the 


Not only is there now io cokanee thle poner 
with Mykalessos and its harvest celebrations, but he cannot 
be t into relation with Haloa. ak Ae oon 
whether this festival had to do with threshing or 
and because in Attica it was held in the meet bt 
Professor Rose is on the side of the gardeners. Being = tiro 
in these sso hear yg Boer his ruling. 
are left then with internal rigger nheal han lo 
base our inter fiom of the scene. ding impler shows us a 





do it in.this way. Ifa ter ts an attribute or implement 
peas: or implement of that 

while aah Benet in the matter 
reaffirm 





‘and therefore was concerned with 
He must imevitably hae been amociatedd with Demeter, 
unofficially if not in cult, | but he cannot in the art of this pericd 
be a hybrid, symbolising in a si , the amociation of the 
two givers of corn and wine. T would see in him an 
ae deity with whose belp en availed themselves ves of 
t 


of the great corn cess, 
es = god A. D, Use. 





1 AM XXVI 1901, 145 f.; British Museum Cat. Vasex IIT, 
— Mur > 715; Payne, CV Oxford Il, p. 65 no. 42; 
reek Pottery, p. 57, Plate 95 (a). 
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Chapters on Mediaeval and Renaissance V 
Greok Lands (Gennadeion Monographs III). 
Paton. Pp. xit+ 212, Princeton: 

| Studies at Athens, 1951. Price not given. 

The late Professor J. M. Paton, whose many services to 
learning included the editing of the American publication on 
the Erechtheum, was engaged for many years before his death 
in 1944 in collecting material for an extensive work on the 
medieval history monuments of Athens, The contents 
of the present volume, edited with devoted care by his sister, 
Dr. Lucy A. Paton, and a riately published as a ‘ Genna- 
deion Monograph *, show t fat for his purpose the term medieval 
cow some twelve centuries, from the time of Justinian 
down to the visit of Stuart and Revett in the eighteenth century; 
ke reveal, no less clearly, his complete mastery in his chosen 

What we have here is, however, a mere fragment 
which scarcely indicates what would have been the scale or 
plan of the work had the author lived to complete it, 

As an introduction to the extremely valuable collection of 
excerpts from hitherto unknown, or almost inaccessible, 
sources to be found in Ch. II, the first chapter (* Turkish 
Athens") gives us a survey of the five centuries with 
the Venetian siege of 1687 and introduces us to a little-known 
visitor to the city, in about 1670, This was Father Robert of 
Dreux, er to the French Ambassador to the Porte, who 
lodged swith his brethren in the Capuchin Convent recently 
established in and around the Monument of Lysicrates and 

y explored the visible remains of antiquity. His identi- 
fications of what he saw follow the more ignorant of the 
traditions then current, such as the association of the Tower 
of the Winds with Socrates, the Stoa of Hadrian as the * Palace 
of Themistocles *, St! preset as the * Palace of Theseus’ 

(a slip for Hadrian ?) Parthenon, which he was allowed 

to enter, as the “ Teante to the Unknown God’. These, or 

similar, fantasies abound in Ch, II, where we have extracts 
from sources (either MSS. or printed works, to the number 
of twenty-one), which are most carefully transcribed, and in 
some instances fully annotated. The earliest of these is of 
more than local bestinres: for it illustrates how littl was known 
of Athens or its history in the west d the ninth Hild 

It is taken from the material put together by 

of St. Denis in support of hia claim ther Diomysies the Arcopm 

was identical with the patron saint of his Abbey, To ine 

extract from the Passio S. cis tl de i more than onee, 

eg. Migne, . & supplementary documents 
found in MSS. in the Phillipps Library Library and the Bibl Nat., 
but none of these reveal a personal acquaintance with the 

Athenian monuments. 

The fullest account of Athens by a traveller previous to the 
seventeenth century is that of Niccolé da Martoni, who pack 
Peta Belden ol lant Sa in 1995, on his wa 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


Visitors . fe 
Ey 7 
American Shoal of 


from a J (pp. ; cf W. Miller, 
Essays on the Latin Orient, egal Bee cilis narrative forms an 
interesting contrast with that Ciriaco d' Ancona, Ade 
followed forty ' later ratte again rey ), af is po 
cut in Appendix In their accounts of e Parthenon "te 

is characteristic of the two men that while Niccolo never 





mentions the temple or the sculptures Ciriaco total 
the church and interior and thinks only ofthe wok of Pine 
What, deta prasge is sage gas of Niceolds statement that the 
west doors e chur were brought from Troy ‘ quainda 
civitas T fut destructa ?* af ike 

Among less-known travellers of the seventeenth 
is Nicolas du Loir, who visited Athens on his wa back from poetry 
Constantinople in i641, His account fcenetaend tee 
Let Sieur du Loir conterus en plusieurs lathes he isis de dius 
Lwant, Paris, t654) shows that he was better educated and 
more critical ope most of the earlier visitors to the city ee 
pet Erna ssc describes the Theseum cot the 

t ' accuracy, t ident 
neither correctly; and rejects the igi that Kenting 
of I ies the Ston of 2 sala at ae Demosthenes *. But he 

ea the Stoa of Hadrian for t and has 
mao NV hich the actual ape f th sire re 

enc wi eccupie: more than pert of the whole 
book, we have a full-length account of the career of Rinalde 
de La Rue, who served with the iavading Venetian forces in 
1687. His description of Athens (as is suggested, p. 26) may 


owe more than a little to the help of Giraud, who was the 
consul at the time, and exists in in two versions with 
t differences i in ! t and details, reprinted here 
cai an. Ent summary, pp. 142-54). The ES wdiventarous 
life of this ung man, who served as a Bombista, ver 
ibly with re eet err y which landed the fatal shell on the 
Darthetost, and was fatally wounded in the attack on Negroponte 
in the following year, has been reconstructed with great 
industry from an impressive variety of documents in Florentine 
and Venetian archives. As, however, this account largely 
concerns his employment in the service of | ite Sie 
d'Orléans, who was living in France apart from her husbani 
Cosimo III, Grand Duke of Sean and his adventure;s— 
including an enforced er, Martinique (1680-2, 
following his undeserved di Sakeent Sites her service—it 6 0 
no direct interest for Hellenists. Nevertheless, they will fme 
in this volume a great deal of interesting material, admirably 
indexed and ully printed, and will surely regret that the 
author did not live to complete his task. 
A. M. Woonwarn. 


The Classical Tradition. By Gmuoerr Hicwer. lp. 
xxxvili + 769. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1949. | 
Profesor Highet has conceived, planned. and t out 
this book on a grand scale. To give ‘an outline of the yet 
ways In which Greek and Latin influence has 1h 
literatures of Western Europe and "ees ext immuenst 
operis : and it has been an immense task for one author, even 
with a Livian industry and enthusiasm for his theme, to pursu: 
his journey over twelve centuries through the literatures © 
six great nations. But it was a task su’ supremely well worth 
doing, and it has been well done. In this age of specialism 
ie manent ah eset see of so wide a field to 
distributed bail a cineinl sora and it is impossible 
to withhold a tribute of admiration for the singl ine 
achievement. For Highet has done more than give an ou a 
sketch of his subject; much of the interest attractiven! : 
of the book lies in the careful analysis and detailed discussion 
of the classical elements in many literary geares and 
—Anglo-Saxon poctry, Shakespeare's Goethe's Faust 
(to mention only a few)—and in the author's own bold pro- ait 
af pegeinroeieaet euch : criticism. No reader 
eee ae whats cecee al Westen E 
mind over the Western European 
literature, even when he is stimulated, eds as he will be at ti. 
with the author's own J 
and predictions, "Dep Despite the length of his period t sees 
spacious air of leisure about Highet's writing, and he — 
not refuse to turn at times into some pleasan lrasant bypaths or 
throw off some provocative observations on mnon-literaTy 
subjects. But he does not stray outside his main theme: 
‘ Philosophy, art, education and other works of the aay 
Roman spirit have been’, as he says in his final chapter ‘a 
543)5 ‘ mentioned only in so far as they contributed immediate’) 
sagt indignant _ 
e book begins a bri but thorough 
extent to which Greco-Roman civilisation survived the eae 
and ravages of the ‘ Dark Ages’ and revived from the te 
heritage gradually rediscovered and revived from sean 
century onvwatds. The following tweaty-re | Esc 
the principal aspects of this story: © 
French literature in the Middle Ages; Dante, 
io, Chaucer; the translations, the epic and dramat 
of the Renalesnce; the writers of pastoral and romanty 









Rabelais and Montaigne: | from the sixteenth 
century to the present day : rag y, satire, and prose writing 
im the * ba period of W. ; the revolutions’? 
or * romantic * a in France, the United States, Englan : 


= spent 
Germany, and Ital the conflicting trends of the ninetce ‘ 
ecntury piciaerten il fi as * Parnassus and Antichrist "; | 


he 

of nineteenth-centur scholarship; a discussion ; 

tfc t poets and of the “ fi tion of the myths" 
uy peycholgats wad dramatists of modern times. 


In this | fr yoiete wet era By 

a with the great classics of Western rps 

vast mene s literature that treats <P the 

eat ieee. or sof the tradition. The range ually 
author's his casy management of it are ©] 
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admirable, A most valuable feature of the book is the series 
of detailed notes on each chapter asembled together at the 
end and covering more than one hundred a SNy: Pan: 
These are with a vanety of information 
certainty fulfil the author's hope that with this aid readers 
may *erdench off and follow any particular channel which 
seems interesting’. Highet decided to relegate the text of all 
his quotations, other than those from English authors, to this 
corpus of notes and to translate into English all book-titles, to 
avoid the jostling of several languages on the same page. 
The narrative thus runs smoothly, and the page looks clean, 
but the vivid and immediate impact of the originals is lost, 
and it may be suggested that it would have been better to 
adopt the compromise of printing the actual Greek, Latin, 
French, etc., at the at of the page. ed, tt 
Among the many lite problems treat parts rly 
illuminating are the discussions of the influence of Senecan 


pela aes in the sixteenth century, of Milton's 2 diction, 
and a reasons for the failure of lish and French verse 


satire to from the successes achieved in the eighteenth 
century by : imitation of Horace and J uvenal, As a good 
a of I ‘s shrewd handling of the bygone disputes 


of scholars in the light of the B eatioyaene problems of classical 
studies one may cite the ten (pp. 479-89) in which an 
appraisal of Matthew controversy with Francis 
Newman on translati Homer leas on to a most interesting 
review and criticism of Homeric translations, and this in turn 
serves to illustrate the Whole art of translation. 
For many of Highet’s readers the most stimulating and 
obit chapter will be ae on the scholarship of the 
ror4—-1914 (ch. 21 is century saw a vast Increase 
cart ee ete Ei seiolgs of ancient Gacere aiid Rome, yet 
br ths lester balf of tee cotter its distribution was less wide i in 
ace ak ne that familiarity with Greek and Latin 


i history, which once was general in the cated 
to dwindle away and be replaced by ec 

inte al disciplines. For the ra pid and intensive « 
of new “Relds t study in classical antiquity by the mathiods 
of scientific research and industrial tec ique, while enormously 
extending and of Greek and Roman 
civilisation, broke into fragments the old unity of classical 
Thus ‘the gap between the scholar and the public, 


which in the Renaisance and in the revolutionary era was 

by constant interflow of teaching and 

_,. translation and emulation, has now cmt tse 

gull Highet reminds the scholar that he has a duty to 

society, both to know the truth and to make it known, to dis- 

pare and ir that classical tradition which has in 

the past repeatedly saved the world from attacks of materialism 
and barbarism. 


is and perspicuous; his language 
ee ee ne in statement or act aad toca 
very high for 0 long and varied a book. Two 
misstatements “ran be mentioned. Highet asserts (pp. 6, 
ue wae owe + W: Eire suffered a total loss of contact 
Greek Sly talition ahee the eiah cenmry Alb. and 
Saber aie evidence for a continuing Hellenism in Greek- 
ap king S. Italy and Sicily which directly influenced the 
olarship of the Latin West long before the immigration 
eee ee Seek oe ee ee 
is credited with a view of the missionary 
which had been put forward much earlier 
1 occasional colloquialism arrests the 
Siesta atten Tight refers cm * baroque" fom archte 
nS wing of the term ‘ baroque architec- 
ture is an annoying whi ; and there is a 
about Gasaubon's parcnts having to hide from the 8S. (wh aie 
are presumably Catholic ans hunting down estanis). 
But these are mere trifles: Fone must eod with a final expression 
of admiration. 









By F. G. Kexvon. and ed. es vii + 136, 8 pill. 
Onford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 48s. 

In reviewing for the few time this wna a book from 3 
scholar who has occupied himself with » Uh tlre seat 
Save us the "AS, Mod. in 1891,0ne can but. ribe to the 
Diet iaer Hiei cine che flee abiitlcal veka voceivod arvcl a 
remarks on points of detail. 

The first twenty pages, dealing with the use of books before 
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qoo n.c., about which we know es one will pris Begs 
most dissent. The author amer not later the 
ninth century, and is seanhatic in favour of written trans- 
mission from the fint. Of the transmission of | poctry 
we know nothing, but the Athenians of the [ zal century 
would no doubt know it chiefly from schools and la, agra 
which may account for the absence of Sappho from the Old 
Comedy. Choral lyric is a problem—Aristophanes, with one 
famous exception, Ha not assume verbal knowledge of it in 
his audience—but the fourth-century Timotheus hiner 
shows that it was carly transmitted without music. 

infer from Pax 775 ff., 797 f., that one reteset Oreste was 
known by receding. lon's *Aolor, ig have | y a popular ‘hit’, 
is mentioned, ibid. 835.) One ot have wished for a word 
about the of books and pa 

It is di It to accept cha wien Sof At: Ran. 1014 put forward 
on p. 2% —that between the original and the (excepti egg 
repeat ce (Gok tiv wopaheow) the audience 
acquired copies of the play, and now sat with them in their 
hands, having * moo (K.’ 4 italics) seen the world in the course 
of their military service ' ‘ 

P. 45. To write about the Dead Sea Scrolls is writing on 
sand: how many would now accept the dating of the Isaiah 
¢. 100 Bc. ? 

P. 6s. The combining of two or three books of the Jliad 
on one roll throws light on the (apparent) pa CA of the 
Annals of Ennius books at atime, Pp. 67 ff (Aids to 
the reader). Add the use of descriptive hrendllioes {as in the 
AN.) in the Didymus papyrus and the Herculancan Life of 
Socrates, and chapter i ea technical Pes te. at 
Leyden chemical papyrus). Ewusebian and Eut ian 
sections in the N.T., for harmonistic (and lectionary :') purposes 
are well known. 

An important addition in this edition is the account of papyrus 
finds from 1922 to a of = the most significant are 
fragments of seven new eer of Aeschylus (with one each of 
Ag. suede: aaa y ont lish gaa and above all the 


nonymens gospel Bell and eae 
id the fragment of St Jobe iol: by Ci H. S okcns back so 
of the first half of sae second century. fine alt a go 


have been said of their devastating effect on various widel 
held theories of N.T. critics. The Gyges tragedy speed 
too Late to be included. 

W. B. Sepowoce. 


Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. change vor=- 


begserte Au rae [- Von den Antfiin 


Alexander d. Gr. y 
d. Gr. bis zum der Antike. Pp. 128. By 
Wines Nesr.e. (Sammlung Géschen, Band 70 and 
Bel o-a0 eaves de Gruyter, 1950 (reprint) and 1945. 


This & a’ Cheley Schenid ix. mee The periods covered by 
cither volume are subdivided into two sections: namely 
Vol. I. into (a) from the beginnings to Bc. amd WY sega 
to 323. Vol. IT. treats (a) of the ' Hellenistic " period (ending 
146 p.c.!) and (5) of the * Roman’ (down to a.o. 529; but 
aome later writ are mentioned ), with (¢) a concluding 
rim age? on the | tian acres nie each vega 
every literary genus is treat separately, the poctical ones 
first: the main sections have ral introductions. Modern 
scholarly literature is quoted only im the chapter on the 
‘Homeric question” (with a rigid disregard of contributions 





non-German); besides there are, here and there, a few odd 
reriG) boobs sometimes to rather irrelevant (11.93) or antiquated 
[1.1 

The it need not cause much trouble 


in Vol. 1, since the various types of Ii utterance pro- 
videntially emerged in succession and hly in accordance 
with the scheme. In Vol. IT it means, in combination with 
Pty — delimitation of the ‘Hellenistic’ period, that 


ails to a cigs Dg Se ch ingsancesd historians, but 
folles (73) idaiebe cooe: the ian sophists of Gaza 
‘cent. V1) and raigne epost Stic be: his continuator Posidonius 


58); while the latter, as well as Panactius, must live under 
one narrow roof with Plotinus and Proclus. On the other 
hand, Dionysius ~Thrax, t more recent than Polybius 
and important chiefly through his influence upon Rome, 
figures in the * Hellenistic’ er (96). What coherence 
and historical apprecaion the eme could permit in Vol. [ 
is marred by c incomistencies: Sophron (64), 
Pherecydes of ihe Aa Antiochus of Syracuse (cf, Diod. 
XI1.71.2), Hellanicus (67) as well as Empedocles, Anaxagoras 

at), 1 ritus (72), and Ae sae (73) are included in the 
first chapter (pre-48o a,c. !) yin the case of the last-named 
a note stresses that this was done ‘for the sake of continuity"; 





124 
sidhecg chronological scheme was allowed to cut off tune 

* the beginnings of tragedy *. sci 
" Materially we are given the traditional scholastic data and 
opinions, rarely enric by some out-ol-the-way information, 
#.g- that a Kirghiz singer expressed himself about his inspiration 
in similar terms as does Phemios in opttate age (L12) or that 
Kepler wrote a commentary on Plu ao fe ¢ (II.79). 
One may feel Iess happy at the suggestion that Odysseus may 
orginally have been ‘a sun-god or a eer being or even 
a Bese criginallt of the Cephallenians " that @ 1-10 
oapaay have prefaced a recital tothe adventures 

with Circe on Thrinacria" (21) or evar ‘the ig ors 
cult of Dionysus had its distant source perhaps im dia, 
while Persia certainly a starting point for its diffusion ° 
($4). There are précis of fi., Od., and all extant tragedies 
and comedies; there are the traditional platitudes on the 
Euripidean dew ex machina who * cuts through the knot of the 
dramatic action which has become insoluble" (88: how many 
such misstatements Horace has got to answer for!); about the 
‘unmistakable political purpose’ of Eur. Suppl. (go) and 
—inshaken by G. Murray's deeper appreciation—the animosity 
ogee him of Aristophanes, the conservative (97). eget 

meet with less fa hapa such as of T 

(47), Delo irae (Gad of Proconnesus (67), | the TeTbeniataran 


Vol. TL by re very subject, is likely to prove the more widely 
useful; I at least do not. of any single hone ae 
so much material about this whole long cader 
who desires rapidly to refresh his ct reseed ol, ‘2. the 
Hellentstic scientists or of the latest Greek writers of history, 
will find concentrated information on pp. 38 and @3. How- 
a Bon teat papa sed hi coca pig Nara hl uneven 

wi Aes M. Aurelius is given one line ([p. 60): O Oinomaus 
of G ara has five times as much and Philo of Alexandria 
(62) no more, while Lucian is accorded more than six pages 
iat hee iain. the cyincies “igchct are dealt 
with on a page (24); Hero[n e has more 27 

The narrow com of the two small volume 
left soar ecachy for the discussion of problematical points ; even 
so, one is struck by a number of asertions cither doubtful or 
definitely _efroneous, The treatment of the Aeschylean 

* then centres upon an evident mistranslation of Ag. s- 927 
(1.77); ae Greeters p of Euripi 
it is more than unlikely that Antiphon the Sophist 
ce T.r2t). Thee Greck tra 
acted at the coer ndian kings (116 and 50) is in fact 
mere surmise and their influence on the Indian drama more 


than doubtful (Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria .. ., 381). T for 
sr it bea ing that Plautus’ Poems r Menander 
| ea a middle comedy (II.g and 12). Apollonius 
alc hear inane a sth the 


wirdigkeiten’) and that he was the source of Catllu 63— 
strangely described as ‘a Cybele Attis"—is 


possible but not certain (21: cf, Pier af. 761) Cleitarchus 
continues to be described as the source of Diodorus, Justia. 
and Curtius (43: pace Tarn); Demetrius (the 


Sele) Ee Semomerrte the coxstenc in the third 
century B.C. oe ee sioaiag? (455 in a at best of Genesis 


}; and his * biographer’ 
Damis for nat wane sg 98), as though E. Meyer had 
never written. ee ck of Lascian’s (1) tragedy ” mole be 
Of | the R Neon more survive 
than N. states (65); for eens of Snake ca. A.D. 
cao is about the most imp date; Eustathius and 


Tzetees were not * Genus ee write Commentaries on classical 





authors ( » the book would hardly 
very alrent i ih 3 been written in 1925 (but for ia 
dd to Saediectins Ihasstudwn). The still is 


Suidas, Oursanding papyri are not utilised, e.¢. for Alcacus, 
Aechylus, Sophocles, Sosy hus, A general handicap 
is that we are rarely | whether a book mentioned survives 
or not: in most cases, an asterisk would have been sufficient. 
so many items, one is surpised to find no treatment of 
the Corpus Hermeticum. 
nea peepee i Ale Fn: le wy inte rt 
classical scholar could find in any theological h 
he to turn to it—which he docs not; hence it ma may be oa 
even ‘in their 


to him. Here again, not sie de statement sl 

for final, ‘That, for instance, 

‘eben aal fre" later that the destruction of Jeruaem 
of), I should Otte Jol inany experts) with regard to Mark. 
astociation of hannine logos with Heraclitus and the 
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Stoa (109 is ineradicable but misleading, and so is Harnack’s 
PE SS ton aie Sac ATL be orn: 

the find of Melito's remeddre ted. About 
the * Christian school Alezaodein thet dbooks traditional; 
know more than the sources tell (115). 

The style, dull and cramped, lives om the dead clichés | 
the German sayy Rag iene ; ase pier il abound and 
fear the Witor tebe mp ase d = | 
f f if tween the * aay, any weyCicies 
(I. 112) 5, Hipparchus, ‘in his oar of icycles followine 
A ius of » therewith represents re from. ter 
latter to Ptolemy" (II.40); Dan. ae too, i his “ay work, 
Serms the beige to Diodorus, Plutarch, and Nepos (II . The 
renderings plot of the Epitrepontes (11,11) and of Antonin: 
Diogenes (II. rors are models of contorted obscurity; similar!y, 
the effort at condensation turns the story of [bycur death 
into a yeerehing’s (1.50); Hypatia (11.6) fares no better. 

hetic ¢ judgment rarely rises above a philistine level ; 
e.g. eae though inferior to Goethe's, is * creditable 
‘by wohilgelungen ’ j» but Or. ‘far more unpleasant ’ (L.g1) 
Ptolemy ‘shall be fo iven* for his astrological extapade 
(TE.85). A few translations are inserted, among which thos: 
by the author are monstrous in style and metre (11.53 Crina- 
gorse i, 6 Prolem ). References to German literature are 
requent and irrelevant; ¢.g. Platen's Aristophancan 
abortions (which not one among 100,000 Germans has reac! 
are quoted twice (I.97 and II.8) and Sophocles’ book on tl 
chorus—of which not one syllable is known—has ‘a paralle! | 
in Schiller’s essay on the same ag tna (1.81; also 1.76 anc! 
91; IL.§6 and 96). Shakespeare, I to report, is no 
neglected: the Rudens recalls (11.19) the he Téapel—and indeed, 
there is. a tempest in both. 

He who consults these small volumes on points of detail, 
may often find some useful information; he who tries to read 
them, is unlikely to overcome a feeling of melancholy. !f 
such is the fruit of | Wissenschaft . 

The paper, binding pond rather, itching), and t 
are aay re 


poor; A list 0 
thirty misprints gale been ee to pk he publisher 
G, ZUNTZ. 


phy 
about 


Erater Teil 


DM 24. 
the author of a 
standing 


Miinchen : 
oP crdides (pp. 1-229). 
book of st ag produce orginal oktions to 


He has something in common with that 
tcadiiter oust tats Ths work not a3 an attempt jeer 
events but as a piece of creative fiction. Cedar "ag 
space devoted [ rob) to summarising t contents 
work (surely otrose bse iad discussing a a historian) and for a mor 
serious defect, the , 
and the esate ce disentangle 
temporaries. attempts at some length both t 
competence ax a historran and to, discover his political st 
point, without either of the requirements which alone 
make the attempt feasi le. The first requirement is the brine: 
frei dong this, S. gauss Lighale exer The best-known error? 
i tly over 3 be 

and. omissions TET ine the Gea to. other modern 


works (p. 158, n, 1), and makes no use of the knowledge © 
the practi il working of the Athenian democracy which the 
orators provide. The second ent is a consisicl 

reasonalil< 


hypothesis on the nature of the speeches. It is 
accept or to refute the argume” | 
Gomme’s Essays in Greek History and Literature, pp. i cf 


t of 


fact, he re neither; ee 424 Tate bit apna 
confidence Pp. 20, 107, I t f speeches express 
own iamseauaee In een cir content he generally wat 


us who is speaking, but with some | j exceptions (¢f» 
Fon tin a ‘The consequences of this failure to mh 
mh subject are cen most leah in S's scerunt of an 
tre ett sn a ee 
il the Epita miaust 3 
but to 5. the Periclean d 





is 0 
(pp. 23, 118) that he calls it virtually a *! 


sense of Vill. -97-2 (p. 121). 


Again, th e section on language and style (pp. 4-001) 
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sow arf a egg aN catalogue of phenomena, which is always 
useful but mot historically meaningful unless treated 


. COMT= 


paratively. 5. rates the influence of Gorgias low, 
paratively. uial element in Th., and warns us against 
assuming deliberate * Ionicism '. Much more ust have 


been made of Attic inser ons, which cannot (in the fifth 
century) be dismissed as * cispr 
Pisentation of the _compesition problem (pp. or-2a) 


ey Sig not 5. takes firmest stand on the 
Cine te, Hoa ae fp ae and Th.’s attitude 
to 1 and deals with those passages 
pr eps & eee al omg emi grounds give us 
and lower termini -AP é i239. q). 
is t uately; ma 
Upper evidence for Th presented adequately; | 
5. treats too gently the soc stories that Th. was a * pupil 
of : (pp. po 8) and related to the Pisistratidac 
(pp. s, 150). On the connection with Cimon he says nothing 
Cavaignac's h esis (RewPh 1929, 20 ao ff.). 


The account Peeetual: Siguasraery yy (pp. raeteel Paella 
by ignorance of the text ay 1976 at vii.67.0 makes 
ie ao of 5." A ont bbe lps the Foticeams, and J. U. Powell's 


article in a GO zxiti would have saved him from a vague and 
t on Valla, 5. mentions J. E. Powell's 

work (CQ rey =Xxxii) re makes little use of 1. 
Nac (pp. 207-19) contains much of interest, though 


the reminiscences of Th. i in Lysias ii are not men- 
se ee ee n. 3). And to speak, as 5. 
of Plato as attacking is musicading. Plato did not 


on Th, for acquaintance with the Athenian democracy. 
Il. Leucippus and Democritus (pp. 224-349). Here 5. tackles 
Nos task, the Liakeatanetasies aor work Gr sc ital known 
ees only in fragments the reports of ot Many 
fl in prises wae T ee | 
int of them therefore diverge w e problem 
ees hr in fact said requires first a a full 
thenti and statement at lite 
hoops nd secondly. ee dist inguishable caution 
and interpreting 3 fragments. In general 
“emcrificod much to systematisation and a deceptive 


His information on sources and transmission (pp. 243-53) 
is ful and interesting; general questions of authenticity are 
nat involved Peete (of: pp. 943 ff), but it is not 
to take and Piulgy of Dat 251), considering t 
ese Cait ) of D.’s fragments in Siohaeis 

Die iranky we hi Shige: though S. shows on 

P- 922 that he is Deen orb). The authenticity of individual 
tithes anc ents has been settled offstage; the reader's 
: t wh to major controversies (in footnotes), mot 
always with sufficient indication of the issues involved. There 
is one inconsistency: D.'s alleged treatise on cunciform script 
is rejected a3 spurious in p. 344, 9. 2, accepted as genuine on 
p. 275, and left in doubt on p. 247. 
So it is with in tions, 5. is sensible and clear on the 
atomic theory of both L. and D., but his account of D.'s 


” 






epistemology is a little Devercrt eer eee pace ugh the 
unjustified ing of gaps in our knowledge; D. did not 
? cr | Ss ale i ne int that Thrasyllus 





eet lak thssvendncsd comouratine 


matter b pb ee pa 
treatment. 
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Bibli ical guidance throughout the book i 5 Sood, 
eiienghs Gor uneicepelanaile The index comprises also 


index to Be. iw, 
K.. J. Dovnr. 


Anthologia Lyrica Grasca. Edidit Exxesris Dtent't. 
Fasc. ee Fase. ii—Theognis: Py. ~Pythagoras : 
Ps.-Phocplides ¢: Anonyet Aulodia. Editio vertia. 
Pp. iv + 144; vii-+ 116. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1949; 
1950. $2.g0, 1.97. 

At its first publication in 1922-25, Dichl’s ALG was at once 
recognised as a standard authority, though it must be conceded 
that this recognition was less a tribute to the merits of the new 
work (which were indeed considerable) than an indication 
of the desperate need for an up-to-date guide to the study of 
the lyric fragments. A new edition (" D*"), embodying 
marked improvements in content and layout, began to appear 
in 1995, and the four fascicles of Vol. i were Senet by the 
middle of 1996; Vol. il, however, did not a until 142, 
and neither it nor the wa which Diehl later published 
has ever become goxvally eyorerth in this country, Dichl's 
afterthoughts on and Sappho can be read in AAMus, 
N.F. LXXXXII, 1943, 1-26, ar a republication of the secomnd 
volume has been an urgent need ever since the end of the 
war, when it became known that the second edition would 
never be obtainable. This crying need seems to be as far os 
ever from being satisfied, though it is to be hoped that further 
fascicles of A will appear in due time to join the two now 
under consideration. 

Diehl did not live to complete the revision of even the first 
of these fascicles for the press, and the editorial work has been 
undertaken by Professor Rudolf Beutler of Munich, who in a 
short preface to fasc. i says that he has limited himself to 

republishing the second edition, adding thereto Dichl's own 

lementary notes and points from periodicals and books 

which have appeared since Dichl's death. One or two of 
ibe new notes are marked * (Beu,) ", but apart from these it is 
nat always ve pu which of the new features is to be ascribed 
toa mind by Diehl, and which to his editor, Which- 
ever of t Da cenpcmaitle Wie thie Viaie healings giving the 
name and mtcealay of the pocts in Greck, thie'cl change must 
be roundly condemned as an idiotic pedantry, even when 
hie nathsalite is certainly known and correc given; but 
what is one to say of (6.8) Lin pet & yi or 

4 “AGqeaios? Nothing else which has been added to either 

fascicle comes near to plumbi ‘the depth of absurdity reached 

by the latter example; but it must be regarded as a more 
senous defect of the new edition that a certain amount of 
has been wasted in the commentary by adding to Dichl's 
already over-lavish assembly of alleged Is—if this 
ion had been pruned, there would have been space 
for Fuller uction of the contexts (Diehl was always 
ly with these) and for some relevant passages which 
have not been included. 

But wers of Dich! already know only too well what to 
expect on the negative side, and it is more important to set 
down the main changes revealed by a partial collation of the 
two fascicles with their predecesom. The bibliographies 
have been expanded throughout, and nearly everythi 
relevant which has: smce 19°44, — to be ime 


for 


(the most notable absentees are ps Snell's Entdeckung des 
Gees aah Deeses see eget). Among the texts, ‘we 
have new yriacus papyrus (Tyre. we 
by Ibscher, whic Feet NOIR Ast eauly im 

though one must wonder if D*'s fr fF. 1A is rightly p oe 


ends of lines 20, 21, 2 in the pestle eon erect 


mA) of Mi us (a couplet wap ted ragment 
Milan, aot ¥ i PMil. IT, 1937), ig as ncw 

. 6A and 2A (both insignificant) from Philodemus, 
rat: 20 from a Strasbourg papyrus fed. Snell, Hermes Eineelechr 
v, 1937); fase. ii has new sections for Chares the gnomologist 
wi si lecraaetzarintagt eagt Boag © achrahuae ea 


onymous cUkpoa (POxy. AV, 1795; duc c 
14 Teens: lo Powell ab: cit, 199-200). 

eer add the following notes on pomts detail: for. i. 9 (and 
elsewhere)—scholia to Plato should now be quoted Rice the 
Harvard edition chins C. Greene and others rs (2938) 5 1I—a 
new note on Tyrt Mirae ferclex cnanabinagecnmacarn deserves mention 
for its almost sublim irrelevance ; Tyrt. 8 the fewna 
} (wAcuTou D*); id, 6 
Couat>; on Bc Sheree is a ong 

Origen ; =n g. 22 the 
& replaces Bergk's 95 & ott"; 397—on Sol. 15.1 
nip, Anteoboal: conjecture pésccips is still quoted without 
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reference to Alem. 11 D.; 49 
ridiculous xaxév still keeps the } 
text ; Lop remem io weure relent te Antim. 4D.’ without 






mention of W 37—the note on Phocyl. I.t is a good 
example of saosin absurdity (*Tim. Locr." is certainly no 
more relevant than Herodotus or Thu who are not 
mentioned) ; Phocyl. 4.2 the fall of Nineveh is now 
correct! dat d 612 (D*. had 606); 63—the notes on Menoph. 
1.1 and @ f. really belong to enoph. 2; 649—on Xenoph. 


aia no mention x made of the conjecture Pées & trom 1’ 
(probably by W. Jaeger, cf. GR LXIT, 1948, 160); 
fase tin the apperates criti to Th is the MS. cod. Vat. 
gr. 915, which D*, usually called at. {but sometimes 
‘Q"), is now uniformly ‘OQ’, but the MS. is not described in 
the introduction, and no notice is taken there of Carriére's 
57 now begins sal wiv ;—ilo’ (ecl wy do’ 
D*, and the note « on ats condetins Schoemann’s Gtpe foectoi 
as ‘contra H * (as i Afomert ures had anything 
much to do with the text of Theognis) ; 1o—two good examples 
of irrelevant erudition (we are invited to le an Thgn. 127 
with Thuc. 3.20.4, and on Thgn. 132 4cin . . . Sien we are 
reminded that 6cin is a substantive in Homer) ; - 1g—on Thgn. 
: 4 the author of Malaria and Greek History-appears as‘ Tones *; 
* Od. 9.19 f. sonst een by parallel for Than. 247 f, as 
0d 12.70 ('Apye wa pikoved) ; 20—Thgn. 287 begins t as 
& toowoon } where DY. had i¢ S16 ceo" afl: o2—on Thgn, 
425 there is a new note ‘addas jrmpodla Simon. 19.19", 
which pays no attention to my * unmasking of that impostor’ 
(D. L. Pages FHS LAXI, 1951) 196, referring to my article 
in CO XXEX, 1935, 89)—an omen for the relevant passage 
in the new edition of Vol. ii; te rhe 11, gf seems to have 
very litth to do with Then. 349 


Then: 413 now reacts 
: buk y" olvog (ouEd pn ie Dy. g1—on . 467-96, 
Bowra’s Gireek) roe). Pi oat Bag? ae should be quoted as 
well as his 19 934 art 42—Th an. 660 mew reads 
5 Re sae § = renga 1), Gy has and y" ov dhece (Dich!) 
for D®"s » and 667-82 requires a ce to 
Eowra, GLP dees 43—those who kmow the fragments of 
Sappho will raise an cycbrow at the note on Then. 691 £, 
*" nota propercon antiquisimum " Kern Frie I; 5I— 
Then. 838 he Pps orl ol ); "Pigeteal stag qe 
Bergk’s Stvorm 6 has replaced the MS, reading Stvaran 
@More 6": 61— igeieds Tasone' is a surprising comment on Then. 
—in Then. 1128 Wassenbergh’s Sa8aMou te iyyod 


f. 
1009 fs Gp in Th by ¢ SapoMouy te wyods t; bo—Then. 
61 now has ¢ wool xotafjor f (O) for A's @how word 


moaciv; 7i—D*'s note on Thgn. 1194 has been shortened sds 

the (seemingly accidental) omission of about a line; 

Then. aor now has med... dpémpov (approved H 
Williams) for D?'s evpdiv". . . Gpotpov; 74—on Thgn. 1231 ff, 

a reference to Bowra, GLP 284, is + -75—in “hg, 

aa Carriére’s emendation Tals gies ad has r Tole 
— 1310 now has 7 wmBaiin ft for D's tald’ 


loa: Then. 1920 add Pind. Pyth. §.97-100, 10.59; 
=9_T1 395 mow ends oleBe "> LNdcoyv + new 
rote ort n. 1365 reads * ‘cf. Ocdipod fr.2 K.[f *, whatever 
the ecxcalmation-mark may mean; reference to 


10g—the 

Bergk, PLG II', ah tiectea aaron Boe of the introductory 
note to Chares is wrong—the passage will be found ibid., 
Api dan cy oes ska: heogh 

large format is employed, type is clear 
beep emer teak that used in cagenan 
edition), printing i good (misprints are very rare); 
binding are alike abominable, As 


the paper and @ revision 
of Dichl's work, this new edition will serve ° well: brut it 
can never meet our real need, which is for a orough-going 


revision of Bergk, PLG HW and III, enabling a real anth 





‘translator. 
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eu that the translator did not consider these worth 
usion, for he might well miss a footnote to the introduction 
which states that the dramatists are reserved a further volume. 
there is much to enjoy and im the book, it 
cannot be called a complete success. The print is rather 
too small for staat reading ng, and it is to be feared that Sonne 
will be put o tek its length and the crowded appearance of 
its pages. In addition to the translations there is a genera! 
introduction, individual introductions eo cay author, and 
notes distributed throughout the book at the ends of each 
section. All rie Laganht Satine the book, aa Pi the lech 
appearance of the pages of notes contrasts with the live 
and interesting matter to be found in them. The book in 
fact contains rather more than one volume can convenicni! iy 
hold. Mr. Lucas resies the wish that the Tudor an 
acobean translators. had ed renrieeed = the great writers of the 
clienes, as af the Hebrews, into a collected volume’. Fu 
would the great writers of the Hebrews have survived the chow 
t and double columns of the average Bible if they had no: 
ormed part of the sacred books of the Church? It would be 
a pity to kill Greek literature by putting too much of it between 
[wo COVED. 

Mr. Lucas is a scholar and man of letters with a wile 
know! of literature ancient and modern, a deep Jove o! 
ancient Greece, and a low opinion of most of his contemporaric: 
At a time when our more fashionable translators adopt the 
halting rhythms. of contem paar verse or fall back on pros. 
be remains faithful to traditio methods, uses rhymed vere 
and avoids, as he puts it, ‘both aggressively ancient and 
SeyRCmINE modern words’. To represent the hexametcr— 

uth of what be translates is hexameter verse—he adopts 

the metre of William Morris's Odyssey, lines with six stress 

and a mixture of iambic and anaparstic rhythm, a metre 
which moves rapidly, and, with its suggestion of the ballad, 
is app te enough to heroic narrative, though it docs mo! 
always rise to the dignity and eloquence of which the Gree 
hexameter is capable, ‘The following lines will show ho» 
Mr. Lucas handles a well-known passage from the Jad : 


So saying, the glorious Hector stretched out his hands to his 


But i iat the maid's deep bosom, with a wail, the little one 
Shrank bac k, crying out in terror on his father's head to sc 
Bronze casque and crest of horsehair, sgripeny teh aco ly 
High on the top of his helmet. At that th ed alo 
Fond father and loving mother; and the hero glittering browe:! 
Lifted the helm from his forehead and laid its flash ride 
Low on the earth; then kissed the babe, and dandled it and 


cried : 
*© Zeus, O Gods of Heaven, grant to me that my son 
May win among the Trojans such fame as I have won. . 
TR et take see ay hy noe Bee be his reign 
let men say, as they see him ride again 
Frotn battle with ee all bloody, that once a forman clad, 
‘He is better far than his father ’—1till his mother’s beart 


For elegiacs Mr. Lucas uses a variation of the same metre. 
Not always, in my opinion, with complete success, for the lines 
are rather ios Sarin encourage a t acy to wordiness in i 

pot pip Touro plkoi ap be 

Mr. Lucas's version as ‘Let me die, when I am iden 
no more by things like these’—more than twice as many 
words as the Greck has, English cannot, of course, awe 
Leis as concise as Greek, and it is hard for the translator to avon 
monosyllables, “But Mr. Lucas’s long lines 2 ” oe 
do not im sufficient discipline. . on 
economy of f the ori tends to be fost, as in this 

reiclering of ai’ Goaerecn’ ti Hadas (AP. x. 65): 


Life is a voyage of peril. Before its tempests driven, 
Ohenwe ke cee a than ever ship at sea. 


lose th 


No pilot except Fortune to e our belm is given, 
And none knows to what a the course sets shall be- 
To some shall fall fair weather Be oe heal! ill winds blow 


Wet cos for all is the hecbors, ‘deep in the night below. 
Here, on the other hand, is an example of one of Mr. Lucas 
successful renderings, 


more of an cpigram by Anyte (AP. 
ix. $14): 


Beside the grey sea shingle, here at the cross-roads’ mecting gi 
I, peran: waeed and wait, where the windswept orch 


I Fes to wkaGlerere weeuery, weet fiona: the soma: and erection 
Poel acer cnoatiites teoky cia toemates foe. 


M. L. CLARFE- 


a 





are et les origines sacerdotales do l'spopte 
grecque. By Cuarces Avrean. Paris: Les Editions 
j Denotl. I, pp. 169, 1998, Fr. ao Il, pp. 918, 1999, 
ff 85; Ili, pp. 378, ott, Fi Fr 

/ L'épopée indoue, étude l"arriére-fonds ethno- 
graphique ot Eh sively By Citantes AuTean. Pp. 
gto, Paris: Les Editions Deno#l, 1946, Fr. 575. 


However presumptuous I may seem in trying to judge 
reecarches of which the greater part far exceeds my competence, 
however hard it may consequently be for me to write 
ncingly about them, I have yet no hesitation | in attempting 

this notice of M. Charles Autran’s last four volumes, because 
T am quite sure that the need to assimilate his rewults, and to 
one the use of his method, is very urgent, but scarcely yet 


“The urgency ‘of the need should be clear to anyone who 
reads the volutes attentively. For example, it is immediately 
obvious that a ect of the rich evidence now available for 
the d cc of Greek epic language on oriental originals, 
of which it is in places formally, or indeed formularily, a 
re and also of other evidence proving affiliations of 

Greek Greek words ahs are by no means ase 
enlightened 


By cious pean parallels, could, Greed 
ieeemarephy ey Saati ate waste thousands of Deh and 
set back for generations the advance of knowledge. 

The first volume of Homére .. . is concerned with Homer's 
ge, and style, the second with some of the 
individual s who are characters in the porms, and the 
third with cihnie ard Ebel groups mentioned in the poems 
or relevant to them, and with their temples, and their 

to M. Autran’s general doctrine, which 
is is probably row fair well known at east by hearsay, Greek 
hexameter poctry is derived from hymns chanted to deities 
and herocs in. pre-Hellenic times by pricsts to a 
vast. cultural complex extending over Western Asia and the 
fees area, including Lycians, Termilae, and other peor 
ite. Homeric ry was 
were y Greck, but rather international. 
belong to a repertory which is remarkabl 
the Acgean to sae ats Beers) with its fears notor 
ously irregular the u 
and the violence with which the Gree Hy poceend was forced 
to fit the hexameter, are plainly expl *licable by comparison 
with other groups Se far beyond Se wal reach of 
ray gin sn pa rer Tomitec, ant by 
of Olen, who’ was one fof th ric Lycians or T 
what is known about their language. ‘The characters in G 
epic are deities and heroes who had cults, shrines, and priests 
art of seeks ant The ethnography and theology 
of carly Greek and prehistory prove many affiliations 
to peoples, on zt institutions not only of nearer Asia, 
but also of the more distant Asia of the steppes and beyond. 
Neither Achaeans nor Ionians were at first Greck; and it 
is a serious probability that 4va§ is cognate with Chinese 
i 
L'tpopée indoue might be said to follow the track of world 
epic farther back, to an Indian tradition even more * inter- 
national’ than the A: in tradition behind Homer. 
The discussion begins with a fact at the very ora 
and indeed of life. This fact is the controlling im 


centres of water-su which, regularh 
“sacred " snake, sppese with "pen anatase both voy a 











Its epic formulae 
: from 





actualities and in SO ee el 
world, Of the events which broke in upon the old tural 
dispensation which this religion may fairly be o repre- 


Set ote aie “arpamnsiox vis che friapticns af amc Garitost 
1950 and 1100 #.c. of feudal aristocracies, originati = 

far wath oaien hemi ge oe and Totaed, by = 
their path, eventually as far as Japan Ireland ise 
jn conferred and, 





the power bas 0s Shen. Dy sheik: Habs Carer also, 
apparently: their religious tolerance. cpic 
these chicftains as heroes of | ;. it cannot 

y be said to remember great men of history. But 
oe ra°y aud ancient influences foberited from that 
ancient influences inherited from that 


_‘salog the military, feudal memorics 
eet spiritual and prbageiegca\ a reflection 
steppic conditions 1 in distant Asia, and perhaps coherent 
with the tradition of Shamanism. 
This outline of the contents of these four volumes does not 
CMS ee eT tints cithee ad of tr che clic. ‘ibe iat 
of their and of n 


a 


cations linguistic know! 
Canble: hin ‘to correct the current oi 
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languages, ancient, mediacval, and modern. It is a know- 

ledge cqually philological and literary. ‘This sense of the 

literary values 1s a connection between the two great merits. 

For the second of the two is a notable and original conception 

of the meaning and the mechanisms of human culture and 

om and of the significance and the generative process 
be try 

erin ape the contents of the volumes be in any sense 
covered by comment -on specific issucs, But some of the 
insues can usefully be gp eri for notice as cardinal for 
future directions. Some questions can henecforward be 
considered closed, On others further debate may still be con- 
structive. 

In the treatment of the hexameter oc of Greek epic language 
and style, Evans, Meister, Meillet, and) Milman Fay are to 
some extent followed or at least respected, Fick is sharply 
opposed. There might arise intricate debate with Mahlow, 
Mazon, Bedell as Severn, and now Manu Leumann. 
The epic langu was a profesional language, stemming 
from ao time hie ree was not used for the reritations, Slowly 

a Greek epic language was generated and fitted to the hexa- 
meterrhythm. That rhythm is not clearly at home in any Indo- 
European context, as are Vedic, Acolian, Saturnian, and OE 
metres; but it is at home among the Lycian Termilac, since 
in ancient Tamil, which is cognate with their language, the 
form — ane the equivalence of — to w are organic and 
regular, Even the arbitrary and artificial manipulations of 
words metrt rattiat, of which Homer can never uite be acquitted, 
his its 7 el in some dialects of Munda. 1c Comparisons 
are, surely, a brilliant use of great abi me may prove 
final, Hexameter poctry, then, is, at base, bilingual or multi- 
lingual, sophisticated, artificial, formular of course, not original, 
and in no sense spontancous. It has, as Nil Saya, strati- 
fication, in language as in allusion; here M. Autran, pene- 
tratingly forecasting later arguments, for example as recently 

by Sir John Myres and Miss H. L. Lorimer, suggests 
that the allusions only seem so much stratified because the 
archacological material has been incompletely interpreted. 
To its hieratic origin Greek epic owes its perfect unity of tone, 
and also its persuasive moral elevation, 

Perhaps M. Autran docs not fully dispose of the possible 
answer that anapacstic rhythm seems natural enough for Greek, 
and indeed that a dance in waltz-time would have started a 
hexameter pethint anywhere. .Mr. A. C. Harwood calls the 
hexameter the normal rhythm of breathing. Plato's Jon, 
mentioned indeed near the end of Homére . . ., ancl M. Pius 
Servien, Les rythmes comme introduction phys al dstheti 
might ee in manipulating a etre bok hare rd head. 
work, in e's sense, and later a free, fluent composition 
are equally possible in the same genre, so that spontanrcity is 
not lightly to be denied altogether, Originality ia iz 





anc * neo-analysis ' (the term of M. J. . K is), It is 
cases such as There have, of course, been 
I doubt if they are secure cnough to threaten M, Autran's 
T have a sense of a different author and ners at the 
diltconees to be matters of plain fact, not just a elbow. 
or at least not ecclesiastical, outlook preach, or intimate, a 
and as Sam W ide, fi for example, and now W. 

sae sensibility, just as much as an cabled code, 
from an article, and now a book Homére, by M. Fernand 


question. Room should be left for * integration’ (my Seay 
hard to assert “translation” from Acolic in Fick's sense, but 
it is also hard to deny it entirely; there remain the amusing 
Nard Bon, 
able reconstructions of an original Greek : dinlect in 
which language and metre are not in conflict, the whole 
leah But surely the style and tonc of the Homeric 

beginnin , for example, of Jiiad X and XIII, 

‘I: for the Jfiad at least, Mazon has shown su 
Certainly, modern priests preach high moral Sajprgn anc 
ancient priests did too. But at least some pocts of secular, 
higher code than some The individual conscience, 
and revelation to individuals, have contributed to ri 

eG. 
Guthrie | have indicated, the religion of individuals mattered 
in Greece, Homer, therefore, may have expressed his own. 
ve construction of his 
sotinae cues begin to seem sill ones ie avident 1 in Homer 
Robert, who, unlike many scholars, has had, and used, the 
chance to develop M. Autran's observations. 


M. Autran docs, however, seem to imply, and to argue from 
a too narrowly limited conception of ai iecpeteae tradition, 
in too sharp a distinction from the possible activities of educated 
or at least eloquent laymen. Th may have been tribes 
with no contact with literate centres, w * saan 
as Professor H. J.. Rose would call them, told or chanted 
heroic stories of gor recent chieftains. ‘The effect of the 
‘Wires " has perhaps been overestimated; M. Autran argues 
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convincingly Georges | quation * famen- 
tiabasen aoul Be weaaby proves mr the -E layer is any- 
thing but all-sufficient, and docs mot even coincide with the 
ethnic layer or layers of * The Charioteers". But, for balance, 
it is now necesary to hold present, if not all that M. Duomeézil 
suggests, at least the common Wiro * pattern of belief’ so well 
treated by Professor L. R. Palmer, Professor George Thomson's 
important observations of spontaneous, illiterate poctry 
especially in Ireland, and distinctions between the Wiro mind 
and the hieratical psychology of the earlier cast for which 
reference can be made, for example, to M. E. Cavaignac and 
now M. Jacques Dh hesnes-Guillemin. In all this question 
M. Autran may leave some distortion of emphasis in the minds 
of some readers, He is, of course, right to deprecate * the 
Hellenic obsession ", and his book is not about the a 
of le, if there were any, exclusively Hellenic. But it 

i we been ul to lay some more emphasis on the 
 ponthen ir er question, for example the Bohemian 
Bronze Age, Halos, and the rest. 

On the other hand, M. Autran could reply that no facts or 
siguelannar on this side ins the question are excluded by yes 


has written. Again and an objection ag hina 
one passage is amply ae by a later passage, b iney undreds 


of pages aftery : particular he ully aware of the 
character * a demi Isfeise far Phones soetry, ame of its J 
between epochs of theocratic traditionalism and of * = 


<ratisation ". And his discussion of the insufficiency for 
poctry of J My Seat grammar and sound-values, and mae 
interplay of [ranan, Arabic, Sumerian, an influences 
to create Persian epyllia and eventually ihe mature epic of 
Firduet, are no less effectively relevant than they are breath- 
ly brilliant. So too are many linguistic demonstrations, 
for example of the affinities and meaning of the names he. 
Hector, and many more, and of rig vast early, 
re-I-E biapece cord to wach Peek: 
es owe their words for 


ornate ye tah are 


neolithic, extent of a 
ey and many © ! 
: dog ', ‘pig, and * arrow" 
Agam ee vieechiene § MM 
emnon, rightly analysed, as Nitin wertiie a says, t 
Prellwitz, were, or ought to have been, familiar, : peated , by 
ee of the non-I-E connexions of Yougds, 28een, 
and Als, etc. Many of the impressive survivals of Asiatic words 
in pre-Latin Italy are in Schulze's lists of names, But M. 
Autran, though he always tries to cite every modern acini 
and regards as familiar what to others is very Mrompbiesc n 
has such an immense command of ic and historical 
facts, firmly based on intimate first-hand | ericdae bf erie bal 
texts, often in many versions and many dialects, that he can 
hardly state what i already known without transforming it 
and ilhuminating it. Others may cite Accadian and Aramaic 
He will add forms from Malaya and Cambodia. Alcina n 
history he is as ready to show the like effect of ecclesiastical 
4Greek on the different Sergy peace! aise peregrine les oP 
characterise umban American hagiology, distinguishing 
its puddinea-wgep and distinguishing, ton, t better from the less 
among modem authorities on pre-Columban 
prea He once notes that all the words for a com- 
sarong baaiSae Ngee de Te EAN GE le another: But he still 
gains, because he is with them all; milactee:beageaeee 
would have made so convincing, by cumulative inguistic 
evidence, the lame Brana prehistoric Italy of 
proper names; have known both the com- 
oaeees seo DP and ite plociy ah texts of many periods 
well cnowgh to shew quite that oyeSia (sic) is simply 


The four volumes da not seck to create a system or even to 
reach conclusions. That is emp They seck onl to 
controversy in im them, and what there i — 

is is Court 
difident. If the account a thee ss courtsou of extreme 
received views—' it is not our fault’, 









dispensable t fetlenists, es the pe 
even more ¢ fu 
ssichenawidin heirew tones aval teircse ei 
these statements are the 
of hero cals, Saal sation Ws cole rae 
Tak Danaus a5 ap , true heraldic versions 
of pre-history, and a. not ent of the pre-Iiclleste i 
vaskd ax toe cakaly Mincdins Lictladie at yoer but 
as an eclaborate complex ible of analysis, in whi 
feudal aristocracies, cl y connected with cults, or them- 
= providing = pas urch and state in 


heocracics, tal enterprse, and established 
centres of power as far as Attica, Dodona, italy, and perhaps 


These more directly pre-Hellenic and Hellenic subjects are 
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not, of course, exhausted, or intended to gro exhausted. 


‘There is room for more debate on archacolory 
history, and the crit ae ors Te is still wot clea: 
in what sense Helen really did visit , or what sort of 
dence, and how much, can be* in this or that 


version in heraldic history when it haw all been edited and re 
edited again and 7 eive reasons, none strictly 
scientific. On the other hand, it does now seem hard to 
doubt that, in extension of the doctrines of Thucydides and 
Curtius, the centres of civilisation were founded and 
sustained by noble families, not originally * Greek ", but Carian, 
‘Termi other, arrived mainly from Asia Minor anc 
from Crete, 20 that a iy wha aera in Attica te: shoal in 
the are sim at t to that even in 
Dodona #eus, who plane er thse deities has a clear, 
I-E name, is in sate the Basics result of traditions reaching 
back to early Sumer at least; that the Homeric 1s 
derived from eastern clerical learning, and indeed when 
Achilles is « to Sirius it is only to Asiatic, not to Greck 
astronomy, that the reference can apply; that the Acolians 
were not a race but an artificially systematised mixed multitude ; 
that both Fe sear pe | Tonians came from Asia; that Homer 
reflects the ways and ee the warfare of sn = Hittites 
perhaps including Troy "a fall ollows the same epic 
ae lle which they derived Pee M mian temp. 
cities, and which lived long after on the natolian anaes it in 
that world, not wholly lost, which M. Charles Picard mainly 
reconstructs, and which is now being systematically dca 
that Hee style doves it from pre-Hellenic hymn- 
ology, as poetry before isis; and liturgic verse long after 
him, tok has, help to and that Homeric epic is related 
to ecclesiastical tri bapa" more or less as mediaeval epic was 
shown by M., J. Bédier'to be related to it. 

In such works as these it is almost 1 ‘tinence to note 
omissions, Crrors, Or misprints, Of misprints there are not a 
few, especially in the two earlier volumes. Ha-Nelw is printed 
once vocalised and once not. Polemo and Dérpfeld might 
have been cited on the Ionians. Fijian oral literature would 
have been relevant on the growth of epic; so, surely, could 
the world-wide practice of simple story-telling, sometimes by 
a professional story-teller; and so, too, for com in the 
Homeric question, could the probability, asserted in L'épopee 

indows, that at se ena laden a al By. pelt Pe ate date, 
ti therefore not classical 
about 1900 n.c. for the arrival of Acolians in Asia 
seems strangely early. It has spp 6 we well worth 
while to set bende the story of the J pesponially atts begining, 
roel notable Rear ont of historical sieges in Babylonia abou 
hich the same pattern is detectable. Two 
Sfaide: horns per OF SD. Slack” comparing both the idioms 
die the erie of seine and Hebrews se have 
interestingly ci to show ¥ one © 
ee eae anaes even when it does not 
comparison relevant for Hittite, Persian, a 


ery valuable is the ht into the nature and 
strength of ancient ard trek with notable 
linguistic proof that carly kings were first iests, into the 
importance of it for human history, and into Homer's = 
moral and artistic succes, in gracefully em: broa 
simple facts of human relations and destiny. 
valuable is the ee the ee 
dite Ph Air tated alana Mapgraar rns 
om abc handbook on the! subjes t. 

¢ may igiously t 
been off Be ly cad, Sethe ctuer end 
of the of time, and in, or near, the beginning, the respect 
for liquid as the source of life, and its pervasive symbolisation 
in ideogram and cult, help in showing h how the tendance of the 
great dead and fertility ritual belong together. 
This review is long, mainly because the books canno ; 
nearly enough for themselves. They, and other works of their 
author, went out of print rapidly; and settled conditrons, 
with financial resources, are needed if long technical works 












are to be in print. At least the copies which are now 
available in ight places should be used. I said that they 
are technical books. So they are, but written in a lively 
with gaiety. To comment on the comic aspect of some gods 
in Homeric and in pre-Hellenic epic, a distinction is drawn 
a the outlook of the sacristan and of the initiated mys © 


.The one is Apolline, but DOt phe ottee: To bring out 


‘the sanctuary 
» M. Autran to say #, 


W. F, J. Kxraur. 


point, there is quoted from Tamil the F 
cat has no fear of the gods", It is 
and to be able to say it, in Moe cas 
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Der Pieilechuss des Pandaros. Neue Untersuchungen 
von Dias 3-7. By H. J. Merre. Pp. 108. Halle 


DM 5.60. 

nti Odissea di Omero 
(Pubblicazioni della Facolta di Lettere e di Filo- 
sofla dell’ Universita di Pavia,IV). By G, Paraont. 
Pp. xvii+ 597. Milan: Carlo Marzorati, 1950. Price 
is not given. 

The first of these writers makes the remarkable claim that 
he has identified ‘the oldest poem of the Western World " in 
Iliad 3-7. He adumbrates this im the thirty pages of his 
introduction, The rest of the book consists of a translation 
of this earliest poem of European literature. When one 
searches through the author's ill-assorted (but very fully 
documented) remarks for some substantiation of his would- 
be epoch-making assertion, one finds almost nothing. In 
fact, the one ‘ independent, objective criterion for the chronolo- 
logical identification of the old epic style * (as he calls the use 
of the short dative plural in -o%) is against his view, 50 
also are some ted digammas, as the author admits. 
Nothing is said of Leaf’s opinion that this episode must belong 
to the Second Stratum. ‘The subsequent deductions about 
‘the oldest type of European man" are pucrile. Until Mette 
can make a ter case than this, the history of Eu 
literature need not be re-written. But his bibliographical 
material and some incidental remarks may be uselul to 
Homerists. 

Professor Patroni'’s long work is the fruit of over half a century 
of Homeric study. His main we is to distinguish what 
he calls the * Mediterranean" « ts (belonging to the pre- 
Achacan myth of Odysseus) from the * Achacan’ cle 
in the Odyssey. ‘To do this he reviews the whole poem incident 


(Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1951- 
Commenti Mediterranei all’ 


by incident, adding copious remarks on theological, ethical, 
ers mctieel acd linguistic matters. His mixture 
of di commentary with far-reaching lation is not 


entirely satisfactory. . reader has to piece together the 
author's views on his main thesis from widely scattered observa- 
tions, and there is much tedious repetition. But an agrecabty 

ical in its enthusiasm 


ba patie tic style—at times almost ly 
for Homer's genius—makes the whole book pleasant to read. 


tonaaber to Patroni’s theary the author of the Odysrery was 
a young bilingual poet, ski m both the ‘ Mediterranean" 
and the * Achaean'’ and literatures, who wrote 





his poem (very much as we have it now) in the tenth century 
for a successor of Erechtheus at Athens. (Only Sola pe 
could justify the precision of some further biographical details 
as given by Patroni.) ‘This Homer took the plot of the poem 
from a predecessor whose great literary achievement was to 
combine a * Mediterranean ' story of an astute and resourceful 
mariner with some elements ‘Achaean* saga. Possibly 
this combination was first suggested by a similarity between 
the names of the fabulous si de and some heroic warrior. 
In the pre-Homeric version Odysscus’s wanderings precede 
the of Troy, so that the wanderer was absent from home 
for only ten years, not twenty. Homer reversed this order 
when, to suit his Achacan patron, he made Odysseus's wander- 
ings into an Achacan rostos, But he over! some necessary 
! ry. Hence some anomalies: for example, 






original version he would only be ten when his father returned. 
Homer wrote the Odussey before the Iliad. Consequently its 
Cus political thought is less mature. In order to 
e Odysseus some standing as an Achacan prince Homer 
(or his pocuic predecessor) ‘allotted him a remote kingdom in 
to find any remains of Odysseus's residence in Thiaki (which 
not historical at all, but mythical. 
wgh Homer ostensibly wrote the Odjsrey to glorify and 
please Achaeans, his true sympathies (like Patroni’s) are with 
the S alacaripnenne He sie ee disliked | os bload- 
thir wy Warrior type a acimut ed the peace-loving, WTTLane, 
industrious sec a tain peoples. All his poem is tinged 
conventional Achaean battle scene, as, for example, in the 


svi Sau of the Suitors with their sere ao Re 
aide Originally, Patroni holds, there were only six 
or twelve of them.) Almost all that is kind, good, and gentle, 
in the Odysey is to be attributed to ‘ Mediterranean * sources. 
Mediterranean’ elements can also be discerned in the 
theology of the Odpeey. Athene, Circe, Calypso, and Ino 





are derivatives of the supreme Mediterranean deity, the 
Potnia. Originally the male * Tin-Zeus* was no more than 
her se casi sort. The Achacans exalted 


him to the presidency of the Olympian assembly because they 


in the opening scenes; in the _ 
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preferred a masculine and warlike god. (The only form of 
bghting approved of in the * Mediterrancan’ theology and 
ethics was the vendetta, which they pursued relent} 
Athene’s pre-eminence in the Odyssey 15 duc to the Potmia's 
surviving influence. Homer preferred the * Mediterranean’ 
cult. ‘Thus, his cantata on the adultery of Ares and Aphrodite 
in Book Eight is implicitly a criticism of Achaean beliefs, and 
signifies ‘the triumph of the Mediterrancan religion over the 
stupid and impious Olympian heresy’, the * heresy” being 
the exaltation of a masculine deity over the Potnia. (Who- 
ever believes Patroni's arguments on ¢ his, after referring them 
to what Homer actually says, will believe anything. ) 

There are many noteworthy obifer dicta. Menelaus’s visit 
to Proteus is oogne (with Pestalozza) to have been originally 
an incident in Odysseus's wanderings. Scheria Gp Malta. 
‘The Nekyia serves as the very pivot of the whole poem and as 
the main preparation for Homer's later composition, the 
Iliad. The second Nekyia was bably composed inde- 
pendently by a son or pupil of Homer. Homer's vivid de- 
scriptions of lions indicate that he had himself observed lions 
at large. On almost cvery page Patroni has something 
unorthodox to suggest. 

It will be clear from this necessarily curtailed selection 
from Fatroni's Pandora's Box (the book amounts to about 
goo,c00 words in all) that there is much material here for 
prolonged academic disputations. A detailed = discussion 
obviously cannot be undertaken here. The fundamental 
question is whether there is any solid evidence for Patroni’s 
appreciative portrait of these gentle, domesticated, and peace- 
loving (except when there is a vendetta sa * Mediterraneans * 
with a common ge and a written literature—a people 
until the sanguinary Achaeans invaded their territories. 
As for these war-loving Achacans—is it not a fact that in the 
Hiiad the Homeric heroes express their dislike of war as clearly 
as Homer himself docs? At times Patroni’s descriptions of 
the Mediterrancan culture sound more apt for Utopia than 
for early Europe; and his references to the Achacans suggest 
emotional reactions from a more recent manifestation of 
Nordic militarism. F 

Some of the arguments used on D sapere of style and com- 

ition make one uneasy about the author's judgement on 
[exs tangible topics, ‘Thus, he based much of his differentiation 
between Homeric and pre-Homeric phrases in the hexameters 
on an alleged lateness of spondaic clausulac; but he admits 
in a belated note that he can no longer maintain this. His 
many detailed analyses of metrical groups are, in the reviewer's 
opinion, based on very dubious criteria. He re-livides the 
450 lines was the normal length of a book. He adds the 
extraordinary remark that the division into twenty-four books 
was made by the Pisistratean commission di riordinamento to 

eras with the number of letters in the alphabet—but 





why should an early Athenian committee think in terms of the 
developed Ionic alphabet? And why, then, do no 


Alexandrian writers cite the Homeric poems by books? Pe 
indulges, apparently in all seriousness, in naive numerological 
interpretations of the quantity of lines in some books as re- 
arranged by himself. For cxample, the number of lines in 
Book Thirteen (as he re-arranges it) is 429: 4 symbolises 
Odysseus himself, wW tetragom, 2 symbolises reduplication, 
4 symbolises perfection or divinity; so 423 means * the begioniie 
of the vendetta of the divine Ulysses". Similarly got in v 
means ‘here begins the vendetta prepared by Ulysses and 
Athena’, 406 in x means ‘the greatest success of Ulysses‘, 
and 407 in @ * the end of the Odyssey * (very eptiy): Perhaps 
the writer did not realise that to imply that the Greeks m 
Homer's or Peisistratus’s time understood the concept of 
zero was among the boldest of his ce StS 

Same of Patroni's scone ees : at text disregard the 

inest meaning of the Gs to suit his own theory, #4. 
Lars he taken ote in € 152 a8 indicating that Odysseus must 
be younger than thirty-five, and assumes that lwrere as applied 
to Nestor must refer to horse-riding not to chariot-driving. 
In search of * Mediterrancan’ elements he sometimes presses 
Homer's phrases far beyond their contextual value, as in the 
ease of Menelaus’s references to Odysseus and his gift of horses 
to ‘Telemachus, which are probably nothing more than the 
courtly flourishes of a self-satisfied prince. At other times 
if some plain statement of the frock conflicts with Patroni’s 
theories, it is dismi as one of the poet's more camels 

¥ct this is a book that every Homerist should study carctully. 
Even when its theories are most far-fetched they remain 
stimulating and suggestive. Many of the comments on details 
are illuminating and convincing. But every reader will be 
faced with a problem similar to Professor Patrons own— 

kK 
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to determine how much is mere fantasy and how much is 
ascertainable fact in the work before him. At least all will 
agree that in nobility of style and thought this work is worthy 
of its subject. 

W. B. Srasrorp. 


Dias Atheniensium : the Athenian Dliad of the sixth 


century B.C. By G. M. Botumo. Introduction 18 
pages, text a not numbered. caster, | 
American ical Association, 1500, Price not 


given. 
Profesor Bolling has happily realised the hope he 
in The Athetited Lines of the lied: * If time retained I should 
wish to print “for the use of scholars" an edition in which 
the text should be my reconstruction of 1, with the“ plus 
versts—plus verses in reference to this text—relegated*to the 
ee apparatus", He gives us an edition of the Jad shorter 
‘more than a thousand lines than the modern * yulgate *, 
is omistions are largely based on the evidence afforded by 
the Alexandrian critics. For a thorough study of his text, 
it yee sag have before one his earlier works, External 
fon in Homer, Oncford, 1925, ome ‘The 
‘athettad page, pr Iliad, Baltimore, 1944, where his arguments 
for Sig Bere Sipe passages are set out. 
ves a brief and concise account of his Hon an om 
Introduction, ee ri this may a read his ari 
P 1049, pp 7-7. “ editing the Homeric hints 
e holds the view that we may use the evidence furnished by 
the Alexandrians to reconstruct (to some extent at trast, our 
knowl of the work of the Alexandrians far from 
complete the eres manuscript (IT) written in Athens in the 
century with which our tradition started. It would not 
be uniy ly accepted that all our sources of information 
about 08 Homeric — see a fact derive from such a manu- 
script, but case teving 30 seems strong : the 
admirable chapter on Peisistratus and the Homeric Rie 
by P. Mazon in the Budé Introduction a f'Tliade where he main- 
tains that a manuscript may well have been brought by 
Hipparchus from Tonia. The unity of the tradition, which is 
remarkable - a pocm like the Iliad, paints to the existence at 
some stage of a single written source, and quite a fram the 
ancient testimony about Athenian activity in ia matter = 
the sixth century, Athens is the = ci whiclt ing 
have established and maintained a fixed A Berd atc 
The evidence of the Ptolemaic papel stronaty indicates the 
existence of a single source; their plus verses are to be cx- 


plained as a fanning out of the tradition, and not by an 
as the preservation of a different written tradition. What is ia 
remarkable about them is not their differences from the manu- 


script vulgate—striking though these ma stem at first I— 
but that thee differences are not on large scale, a they 
inevitably would be if the tradition had descended from 


al written source. 


, mee ers 
¢ persistence of ref tradition, zr chatted sratil 
tien of the test in the time of the Alexandrians. 
Aes era nee ‘cane monet 
scm, cow manuscri int in 
ave it was recension, redaction, or i a 









it bad i 

method of reconstruction Veg ysis num 

stulats which be texts out in thetised Lines a rs 
maintains that they are ued on Gee tata eee 

tint therommequcnos are eae “Two of these are 
interesting : awa 





hich ; Bi le, ot I 
: but it does not seem to me to be 
anything higher in the scale of 


reasonable 
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hesis: (ii) This is the crux of the matter: 
we have very little real evidence of the grounds on which the 
Alexandrians athetised. (I do not think that the explanations 
given by the scholia for the athetisation of lines—largely 
aesthetic or moral very much against B.: 
they may well be the grounds on which later commentators 
defended the athetisation of the Segre or they may 
even be additional arguments the Alexandrians for 
athetising badly attested lines}. BL Indeed sometimes 
show that his hypothesis explains certain facts of the case, 
but more often he has to be content with the Negative state- 
ment, * And therefore there is no reason to believe that [cag 
chus did not have manuscripts which omitted these lin 

It is indeed a question of where the burden of proof fics: B 
often tells us that there is no sufficient reason to insert a certain 
passage, where his opponents will reply that there is no sufficient 
Teason to excise it. 

B. has done a greats service in insisting that the manuscript 
vulgate must not be r a8 sacrosanct, and that passages 
which it includes, but against which evidence exists, must be 
considered with an open wipe but he has not proved con- 
clusively that he is right in _the other way round. 


The opposite hypothesis, cid chen ings of the Alexandrians 
are subjective conjecture and that a “ios te is in the main 
reliable, has been are Hy sainiaén . Van der Valk 
in his Textmal Chitin of sey, Leiden, 1949 (see Bolling’s 
review in sub 195 a This abo works well in 
some of th he discusses, and Neca be stad so be poole 
in almost all. ‘T The question remains v 


othesis ; 


B.'s standpoint then must still be tented largely as 





I cannot yet feel convinced that the Alexandrians athetised only 
or even | Rely on documentary evidence. But however far 
we go with hi conclusions, we owe a great debt to him 


for discussions, in aaice books which - text, 
of passages which were not or may not have been present in 
the Alexandrian texts, or were present and were athetised. 
His itions are full of relevant Hioysseepyer coisas pomp 
way, and contmbute much to the understanding of 
a whether we would omit them or not; and his 


sieratens or viatag "Spal of word-orms, and with the 
relegation to the of the passages which he regards 
cok nee incidentally a most pleasing piece of 


oes ippearance of this new edition should go 

fer eonawie geen ting the study of the tradition of the tex", 
and at a time when new i eee appearing, 
it is most besoseinge that the alications of B.'s hypothesis 
should be are us. gap between Aristarchus 
: Pa See ge 





Penta it may piers paeena ft 
sutitnciory stssionof Hon ito eects but we must 


not rest in that assumption. B.'s reconstruction of the sixth- 
de Cine rte ae ee eral 
; but it is of the utmost to Homeric 
scholarship that it should have been 
'R. D. Witiiams. 


Aeschylus, Agamemnon. Edited with a Commentary by 
Eovarp FRANKEL. 3 vols: I, Prolegomena, ext, 
translation, pp. xv 195; 2 Brine 2, Commen Toy 
doe. 3, GC on 1056-1679, ap 

Set pete pe, vit + Bsp (cotiouen pagent 

Press, 1950. 

The redpagear pe edition is e most erudite that 

any Greek sce ele which 

extend to cig hty-five pages, are confined to 

tradition, some editions which for | 





the MS. tradit 


noone 3 
e text is conservative, at ti I a ; 
instance, | would assume small generally of a line 
De tien) oflener: thea the, elicce tose It is faced with an 
English translation which makes no pretence to be more than 

© the commentary, a plain indication of how 
he Greek is to be construed, not of how, given sufficient 


re ie ee 
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it. There are, of course, rill critical notes under the text 
and frequent warnings the translation that ‘the text 
is uncertain ’, or that another Pienaccor? is possible, or the like. 
I list, without comment, a few disputed - Line 7 is 
bracketed, as in most editions: at 57, a short lacuna is su 
after urrolmaw; at 70, ofts Soxpdcr is retained, but t 
atter word obelised; at 103, no emendation is accepted, the 
text being simply marked corrupt. In 125, + is in square 
brackets; at 145; orpeviav is treated in the same way; at 
fe, Piaiees is retained. At 287, Ahrens’ ix00¢ is rejected, 
but a ie indicated after the line. In go4 and 308 the 
readings of M are kept in the text, but marked corrupt; so 
with the reading of F in 346. 405 = is simply mark 
corrupt, but at 412-3 Hermann's well-known conjecture . is 
che rinted. At 426 the obolus comes into play again, : 
ing left unchanged but branded, not unjustly, in the 
spose S criticus as walde suspectum. 527 is in square brackets, 
‘Sa@ewys corrupt, but 547 emended by Schiitz" conjecture, 
Byonkyos for oruyos oroys otpar@. In 551, tauta 6° have the 
57o-2 are bracketed. In 598, 0° tuol is accepted 


dagger; 
from the tradition, In 605, Weil's insertion of &' before 


‘aw is printed, also the like conjecture (Headlam) in 613, 
alter tis. Auratus’ Eps chase on. ¢ * éparmion, is 
printed in 660, 915 are icf corrupt ; in 730 Bothe's 


Cby> Grong ie gad, Satine ra pron not even being men- 
tioned. efit unemended, 804 marked corrupt, a 
lacuna in pee! between tOppae and téees. Brackets 
condemn Both 863 and 671, the same treatment being given 
ta goo andl eng with the comment that * huc non pertinere 

manifestum est See rat Bagflaoacd bs ot ap By a combination of 
Weil's and Wecklein 


os appears as Tio 
Kpotuls phytor wopsls Tyee al 


umnea (Week se emendatron 
is judged necessary ; fecklein and Wilamowitz) 
is accepted in g45, but the ee sal Sees left unhealed. The 
first half of 1052 7s regarded as corrupt, also the latter half of 
epee 1058 is bracketed. Brackets again enclose the 
* ore 1090, corruption is indicated, a little doubefully, in 


109g, and once more = ete ees). Ti in 1200 i4 
likewise jae na 6 regarded as having lost its last 
rar pie 


correpel. « aa 1239, 1226 bracketed, but 1235 

left standing as in he MSS. and justified in the comm 
Coens Sere by Wilamowitz make 1256-7 two iambic 
dinates wit cjacula Slane jpreotsting then: mpéfe in 128g is 


declared corrupt, 1290 bracketed without proposing its trans- 
a apenas se oto rejected 1 in ty cape 1924-5 have the signs 
of tion before vols and because ‘ graues 


ae latent, quibus quot ate ay os sint accura- 
! aK od ively by Schneidew 

1% cM respectively in 3 
eis Se ey oot te 
are left st ig a9. in the MSS. each ya. Ate 
dagger, as does euvfig in 1 
mostly metrical, | in the ieoeventen 





lines, Jor enone corrupt, 1421-2 retained with a lacuna 
postulated after them and another after 1526, the last two 
words of which (1 ‘Igryiveay) are condemned, with the 
note * hoc loco ab Aeschylo bie um’, 1995 is broken 
by a lacuna; 1600 is in brackets, t end of 1657 marked. 
corrupt, and some new doubts raised over the concluding 

Plainly there is nothing very startling in all this, nor depart- 
ing widely from the sounder readings of earlier editors, Of 


ions Fraenkel has been very sparing, 
few o r none into his peo Most of the emendations 


own 
receiving 
he does accept have stood the sii tly ambiguous test of long 


usage, which does indeed gene fi ned ar ern saa 
by the accumulated pudeement of generations of scholars but 
! gives a bad one a kind of prescriptive 


right. Most texta have, some of these at 1228-9; Fraenkel 
retains but one, Canter’s comparative: pecctelvenecr. 
tS the eacent oe 


It is a different question 
most likely view of the meaning of the text he has established. 
I mention a few instances, favourable and other, of how he 





ponders tho ‘Gxock: yhates ‘poins. are are deliberately omitted, 
since he makes no pretence to but a faithful rendering, 
“ederpinssr ert general pape eee is good, often ators 


fi -_As carly as line 17 we have & ¢ 
from most versions which the commentary ot) this mcdicine 
it is rendered ee ee ta from a root) this 


c 
this, rink pen quite misses the ae al 
adjective to mean that the scence 


I 
brio. belive the actin io mea, at 
be), their grief and their robbed nest takes pine To 2 footy 
* where men usually go; and that 


grief ' 


iw ge 


m of ogi rite the particular word it agrees with signifies * 


corrupt in 1 19g," can 


1g! 
and not, for instance, * bird" or ‘nest’ is irrelevant, in the 
somewhat casy-gomg syntax of a Greck of the best age. 
At 129-5, we have, “ Now when the wise seer of the army saw 
the two Atridac, twain in temper, he knew the warlike = 
vourers of the hare for the conducting chiels *. + cep 
disagree, ancl would translate rather * saw the two (birds), 
of different temper, he recognised the two warlike Sed 
Atreus in the devourers of the hare’, <A little later, in 129, 
polpa is rendered * fate’: L think it far more likely that it is 
simply * apportionment | ‘dividing of the spoil". In 276, 
the sense 18 on any reasonable explanation doubtful, for we 
are not sure what Aeschylus su Homer to mean by 
Groot yates, and consequently t its connotation in fifth- 
century poctry might be; that a Homericism, or what Cahen 
likes to calla paene Homericum, exists here is hardly to be doubted. 
But 1 am far from convinced by the editor's rendering * Can 
it be then that some swift-winged rumour has made thy wit 
grow thick?” However, he defends it in notes extending to 
nearly two pages, and to these the reader is referred. 
Ee se a 903 Fraenkel refuses to see any proper names, 
rene ‘a he light shot down over the Gorgon-eyed 
lake yey reaching the mountain of the roaming goats", cic., 
again justifying himself in a lengthy note, the beginning of 
which at all events mo one is like to quarrel with: * Poets are 
s always kind to their interpreters, or to topographens 
looking for straightiorward identifications". I disagree with 
the translation of 457, ‘it [the angry talk of the citizens) pays 
the debt arising out of a curse pronounced by the people’, 
and side with the views of Paley and others which the note on 
the passage rejects. The Chorus mean, in my opinion, to 
say that anyone who has made himself so unpopular as 
Agamemnon (see 458 ff.) is in as parlous a position as if he 
had been cursed in due form; the mutterings about the war 
and its causes are so to speak the curse’s factor or business 
agent and have made payment on its ern a strange but 
understandable example of the commercial ‘metaphors net 
uncommon in Greek. It is strange that an editor generally 
so ready to see the true relation to one another of the clauses 
has gone wrong in 440 and docs not recognise that a\Aotplas 
Sral yurards is a quotation, the one faintly audible bit of what 
the be Pope mutter. His note there shows that he is here an 
bobw dusotévaw, whether dyrlver therefore or not. In his 
rendering af 637 I think him Ce ane wrong; he translates 
‘such a celebration is apart from gods (of heaven) *. 
‘Celebration’ might pass muster as an equivalent of muti, 
and the long note on the passage clearly y expounds the difficulty 
adden hatrgpee mean 4 Gediv Th, but that Geol per se 
mean. superi remains S unpraved. But, right or , the 
editor deserves thanks (as im many other places) for honestly 
calling attention to a difficulty. Whether his own int 
tion is right or wrong is, in such places, o les moment. At 
8o6 the translation gives what isa possible and even likely supple- 
ment to the defective text, “now | ply and in true fruend- 
ship loyal {do I approve of the old savi 
to those who have brought it toa] “end”. At 98-40 
punctuation (colon after Myow &, no point after ods) 
and translation are interesting; he. renders ‘for I am well 
acquainted with that mirror, intercourse—I may pronounce 
image of a shadow those who seem most devoted to me". At 
972, dvipts tilow becomes ° consummate master *, Does it 
really mean more than ‘husband '"? 1toz5-6 are rendered, 
‘ did not established destiny prevent my portion from winnin 
more from the s’, which certainly is a grammati 
possibility, but I doubt if it be the most likely sense 
interpreted to Soe ‘we seck none of those who in the 
name of the gods". But is it not rather * we no ane to 
interpret your pro prophecies ° , iz, what you have cal 80 far is. 
srr Ansan ‘T cannot agree with t the translation * without 
woo" for Moupirov arp in 4H, By all tradition, 
the nightingale’s — is melancholy, and Fraenkel recognises 
this in his note. sped gr ee (Vol. at p- gent Be is 
the bird docs re ‘cry W rit ‘since she Was - 
rescued at the last moment ean the most terrible fate, ie, death 
b( Bis ta! same and he cites : , Ai. 629 fF, where th 
: s lament is contrasted with ‘ikaaceestie of w raeahiee 
hy sid of the death of her son. I think this presses the 5 ci 
f sharia koro its cognates too , and prefer to 
“exeept for", as it docs in Pindar, 
, (the Soreniolt Greek warrior "AyiAios dp, 
Achille secant. At iS “AiGou wrrrip” is "trammlated 
“hellish mother", and the ctreroanedl 8) 8 FONG BONE 
but it seems to me that the central difficulty of the ark 
nottouched. Hades’ mother isa perfectly familiar erik logical 
figure, Bh whom Klytaimestra docs not resemble in the least. 
At ah pat discussion in the note results in Fraenkel 
taking the solution of the none too casy phrase 00 Srycpparuy 


roa is 
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gail cos is probably the most satisfactory ; he renders, 
pointe. Geet | d doubt". At 13932, it os 
prelate Ga he Inhc the common error of altering the 
acccntuation of Boxtuko Bevery and translates ‘bars it from 
a hall whereat men’s finge _ point ° . His reason is, in my 
Opinion, quite off the point, “the gesture... is coarse a 
highly abusive, and no one could possibly think of using it 
against Nemesis", But Nemesis is neither mentioned nor 
implied, and if she were, Aeschylus says that people do nol 
use that gesture. To borrow a phrase from Juvenal (Set. x. 
43). 4 bold man might medio ostendere weguem to Mala salar 
but the tragedian says that no one does 30 to Bona, 14 
understood in a way which may well be right, * it is not wi 
the house of Fear that Expectancy sets foot’. At ee 
Fraenkel is rae se In supposing that something is 
missing, but wrong, [ fee the lacuna after pues: 
dveter, Whatever Thycstes id ‘to the easily - ble 
parts of his victims, the hands, feet (and. | heads, of which 
surely a mention has fallen out), he did not break or cut them 
up small, which is what the verb implies, but kept them, as 
Astyages. did those of aon, ae I, 119, 4. The 
missing words came rather after «rives, aud meant somethi 
like * and the heads he set aside, but the rest of the flesh ', etc., 
though this does not exhaust the corruptions of a badly 
mishandled passage, 

Supposing that all the above objections are justified, the 
result is, that in about a dozen passages, considerably less than 
one line in a hundred, the editor's judgement is at fault. In 
some others I have cited, and hundreds which I have not, he 
is pea or B vceaiead f right, often against a more or less wide- 

caret d h he shows to be wrong. I have not 
autora to differentiate in which he puts forward 
a new opinion of his own and in which he adopts and 
defends the views of some earlier scholar; in interpretation 
as in reading he is modest about recommending his personal 
views, and he never claims a higher degree of certainty than is 


obtainable. I have subjected translation and commentary 
alike to what I ran acid test, that of keeping them 
continually 


before: me while lecturing on the play, and they 
have come well out of the ordeal, 

As to the commentary itself, it is imposible in the nature 
of the case to rie peal it in i acrics of disconnected or 
loceely connec propositions nig G92 (Counting 
p iramapi and addenda ef corrigenda ipemsidl see oan ecidrece 

to deal with theo om: at all once Tt is of the kind 
whieh a a large edition of a difficult classic should always have. 






Every point, grammatical, mi » aesthetic, 
cic., which arises is dealt with in full, a resumé being given of 
the principal views which intye ‘bata baker by eee 


mentatars, mae than not play or not, and Fraenkel’s 
own opinion, oftener t not Bos iad es with some of his 
predecessors, y stated, not meant for learners 
struggling the Ging for Cie aetna ee 





told that this is the only possible, or that the most liked way 
to understand a passage, but for mature scholars, of 
form: py fuel expenigl sel kee tek or disagree with 
all the availble y chiefly that they be 
ts available ble material for confirming of 
! will discover that ve 
Serhien Guilin: atir5 ff. I have not 


ie is rel 
ee eee pare rca comaticdls a 1 ‘in Rhein. Mfues. 
LXVIII, 1gt2) on the rire te technicalities in the text, but 
have noticed ing else of t importance. If the 
nots decline a al fom strict impartiaty towards al matters 


of interest, it is perha that l 
but other matters are by ‘an means neglected hy Prec 
a pe understanding of the maf the words and 
ations to nae wicohen [ones thinklag sod wiht rosea 


are apt to result, perhaps cloaked by some specious aesthetic 
parame He OE tie Een 

Altogether, i one works on a lological 

sevice tase) be said with confidence that ite in 

h, no library intended for use b 

pried utslente of sk cagecrets Acschylus, or Greek 
Theunty ik sales caer be alinncie 

H. J. Ross. 


(of Anaxagoras: An attermpt at recon- 
By Feux M. Creve. New York: Pp. xi + 
; C Preas, fe h a Bi cA bse 


i bia University, 1949. 


the merits 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


and defects of the book. It is des eee et up fo 
date nor always free from fat Bh scholarship. Recent 
contributions to the ebjeer by Cormford, Peck, and 
Hye ate pagan We seem to hoe Me pag ooars 
atmosp ere of a eration watching ‘eo an 
pick a bone with  Dicis, "But the at is conduct 
close relation to the surviving Greek material by a man of 
e philosophical culture and large views who, though 
writing in a inguage not his own, often achieves an austere 
beauty pponges f from the quality of his devotion to the 
philoeaphet his choice, 

Mr, Cleve's admiration for Anaxagoras recalls that of 
Tannéry. Readers of the relevant chapter in Pour [histoire 
- la ee Helléne will not have forgotten the terms in which 

homage to Lee el fe Savant. Mr, Cleve is 

in this egret fling a His enthusiasm for Anaxagoras is such 

that he couches his more general conclusions regarding him 

in the form of pers Hbrers—an odd feature in the book, but not 
without its contribution to its moving 

opted the view, maintained also in all the 

editions of Ritter and Preller down to the ninth and last, that 

ystem of Anaxagoras was prior to that of Emp tocles. 

er it has improved matters to reverse this order is far 

from egies Certainly it was not right a2 do as Diels did, 

namely bring the career of Anaxagoras at Athens down to 

the thirty ears after 456. In spite of 1 ite of Tay foe's paper On the 

sere ny Yea Sie af Anaxagoras (CQ LX, br & Uh skis vee view, which 

so much to distort the history o k thought, still 

vie We may be grateful, then, : ane Glee who in 

this as in other matters is a follower of Tannéry, for (pein 

cE ae (Die it. But it isa it dice that Be accepts from 


ae 
ut AV, ‘Sen MIT EY. iste Se hie oe 
atacie to consult, va bai for Anaxagoras’ career that secmis a3 
much too early as Diels’ is too late, and deve ‘ia intem- 
poate hostility to Empedocles that is the obverse of his reverence 
or J ‘Oras, 
i tdloces of Coimley Dkk edocs ee : a 
= in dating his system bere that of Empedocles, Mr. | 
also revives and devel the deenahing paren work— 
the bbe Burnet view, that the * * of which Anaxa- 
as { everything contains a tpearpea were not different 
of athe (ffesh, Blood, bone, etc.), but the opposites 
[bot-sold, light-dark, ctc.). To quote Mr. Cleves own 
MTEL. : considers these * qualities” themselves the 
f i ‘world. To Aim so-called matter is nol a 
carrier of these diltes, but these are themselves that * matter *. 3 
Herc on the doctrine of Nous is of no less significa 
cca the Pla Platonin-and Adstotclian view of ti ax a sort oF 


sat Ape had got out of hand, 
~~ concludes that ! ous & always everywhere. 


"Neither Plato nor Aristotle has noticed that staged ail Phase 
ostensibly jor oF jl those éroma kal 


Me 











aie tus 
en from these im t ‘and eebetied conclusions 
- Cleve makes contributions also in detail. He 
has rightly drawn attention to the omission by Burnet of a 
relevant testimony to the relation of Empedocles to Anaxagoras, 
and, apart from the quarrel over dati » he scores a further 
point or two against Diels. But he also commits blunders 
indicative, bige so doe of those zg Ho of his studies at 
which Vesa a arr In ells to peo cea eam 
gocs too far (pp. 12 Feo me tot  aorist dotoxpicin a 
continucus iene: Te words aw yép otrdw uil€is 
irl xeric washes at stack the meaning ( (p. hee for of 
Se iy) if fa ip. Soc Tinh ea Tone one 
can only turn shi words of his 
may doubt whether this can still ‘ge called a vvanslation 
B. FARRINGTON. 


ee Works | of Hi ates. A new translation 
rom t eee: Greck mi English 
WN by collaboration of OnN CHADWICK & 
i t. Oy H 


The suitors of kis bows: cove & scholar the other a physician, 


wie iets ten years to its preparation, Ther pu 
“to enable the medical . 


student or doctor, and inde 
who are interested in the gs of scicnice, to | 
acquaintance with . Greek medicine ' : 
made not a bad choice of some fourteen 
The t is fresh and readable and over | 
tolerably secrete: [read The Sacred Disease and 


of Man, for example, without misgiving. 





tic wrt 
Se ciehen 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


But the version will not throughout stand up to the test of 
close examination. Its scholarship is sometimes suspect. 
There is eicals'p of awareness of the difficulties inherent in 


making any valid contribution to the understanding of carly 
science, There is sometimes an absence even of common 


sense, ‘Thus in the writing here called The Science of Medicine, 
we get the following information (chap. 10): * ‘The divisions 
of the body may be likened to a series of vessels, cach con- 
taining within it various organs, some of which are Barmful 
and some beneficial to their possessor’. This physiological 
theory would have seemed very strange to the Hippocratic 
writer and he may be exonerated from csponasbality for i by 
consulting the Greck, where no equivalent of the word organ 
will be found, The tract On Ancient Medicine, here called, 
not badly, The Tradition of Medicine, contains information still 
more surprising, Here (chap. 19) we read of a discharge 
from the eyes which ‘destroys anything it may touch even 
eating away the clothes around the face’. W. H. 5. Jones 
thought that the sense of the Greck here was * cating through 
the covering of the eycball', and since the Loeb edition of 
this author is one of the very few books referred to by the new 
translators it is a pity they did not ask themselves whether his 


rendering had the greater propricty. 
Tt would be poseable to find other similar lapses. It is not 


therefore s ising, but it is most regrettable, that the opening 
chapter yf wean Medicine should be beset with inaccuracies 
and misunderstandings. It was above all to be desired that 
this key passage in the history of carly science should survive 
mtaict, 

B. FARRINGTON. 
pocrate, l'Ancienne Médecine : Introduction, 
Traduction et Commentaire. Par A.-]. Fesrvortne. 
Pp. xxxiv-+ 79. Paris: Klincksieck, 1948. No price 
given. 


Many qualities combine to invest the work of Festugiere 
with its rare distinction. In addition to accuracy and range of 
ip he has the gift of enthusiasm; while his various 

studies seem united by a common purpose, the rencwal of 
faith in human knowledge. He sifts the tradition of thought 
as one who believes in its ultimate validity. Particularly 
gratifying is it, then, that he should have directed his powers 
of interpretation to a text so worthy of his attention as Ancient 


A. E. Taylor's Faria Secrafica (rgrt) turned the eyes of my 


generation to this work. The SopenTans (1922) of the first 
volume of W, H. 8. Jones's Loch Aippecrates gave us a convenient 
text and interpretation. Jones at that time remarked that 
the treatise, though much discussed, had never had a separate 
edition. ‘This defect he himself made good in 1946 with his 
Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient Greece (The Johns Hopkins 
Press), “This added something to the excellent contribution 
he had already made, To study Festugiére, however, 1 to 
be made to understand how much still remained to be done 
for the elucidation of the text. F. has been for the most part 
Ca neh the pralavion ie subsidiary, that the strength of his 
a h the translation is subsidiary, that the strength of his 
His method, the historical determination of the meaning of 
| ne z sabe but it is Sifts out —_ 
su competence. No trouble is spared to discover what 
the writer understood by Gwétens, thyyn, Snuupyds, feropin, 
and so forth. Ten large pages of close print are devoted to 
the interpretation of the twenty lines of the first chapter. But 
by then the reader is in a position to understand the advance 
in theory and ice signalised by this littl work. We are 
the more ereteal when we remember the mists in which the 
subject was involved. ‘Taylor, excitedly barking up the 
wrong tree, was bent on proving from this work that the Ideal 
Theory antedated Plato, F. shows (confirming in this the 
conclusions of Gillespie and Jones) that the occurrence in 
Chapter XV of the famous phrase otré 1 ig’ bevrod Seppde 
+--+ -+ unbel GXkp dbu sowweloy, uniting so many ap- 
parently Platonic terms, docs not justify the argument based 
on it by Taylor. These terms all have a long history in Greek, 
and the fact that they bear a certain meaning within. the 
eons of Plato's se docs mot prove ier y bore 
at meaning iously outside that context. The clearing 
up of this set ph prepares the way for a further advance, 
The vexed y ‘oblem ofa possible reference to Aacient AMfeatcine 
in the Phaedra is decided in the negative. 
But these points are only incidental to the analysis of the 
positive content of the treatise. The establishment, if not yet 
of an experimental method, at least of an observational science 
is s0 important in the history of human thought and human 
society that it is difficult to withhold from Ancient Medicine 
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the epithet Lucretius applied to the old Greek thinkers of his 
choice, Ancient Medicine is among our sacred books. And if it 
be true that the origins of human science are destined to claim 
in the future a larger place in our stuclies, Festugitre's book 
will take its place among the ereative works in this field. 

The printing is most accurate. I found an accent dropped 
(p. ro, L oa}, a definite article missing (p. 16, 1. 2), a wrong 
breathing (p. 21, 1. 10), 

B, FARRINGTOS. 


Euripide, Tome v. Héléne, Les Phéniciennes. ‘Texte 
établi ct traduit par H. Grécome er L. Méaimir, avec 
la collaboration de F. Cuarovutimes. Pp. 226. Paris: 
* Les Belles Lettres’, rg3o0. Fr. 600, 

Prose versions of Euripides are badly needed, so, in spite of 
shortcomings, one welcomes the Budd Phoenistar, At its | 
it reflects the competence of the late M. L. Méridier, who on 
his untimely death in 1933 had left translation, in Lion, 
and notes in definitive form, M. Chapouthier has added 
notes, the most useful of which are on the art-evidence (pp. 
181, n. 2, 197, n. 1, 202, n. 2)! and claims responsibility Tat 
the revision of text and apparatus. The choice of reacings 
(presumably his) is for the most part judicious, if unadven- 
turous; closer acquaintance with recent literature would have 
improved the result considerably. Thus while Pearson's 
edition of 1909 is freely drawn on, no use is made of Powell's 
uneven (but in places penetrating) work of 1911; this might 
have prompted a note on the probable spuriousness of 1104-40 
and 1221-868 and a better comment on the relation of Phoen. 
1595 ff. to Ar. Ran. 1192 ff, than that on p. 145. Apart irom 
improvements in 186 (Muni: qqoiv) and 349 (tebep +), the 
correct vouuev might have been preferred to the specious 
pono in 59% and the half-measures of Wilamowitz and 
Verrall in 7106/1 discarded. | | 

Schrocder’s Cantica (1910) should have shown how to 
eliminate the unsatisfactory responsion of tupopdp" in 643 to 
Kayes in 663.9 that results from Valckenaer’s correction. 
Knowledge of D. L. Page's Actors’ Interpolations in Greek 
Tragedy (1930) might have Ied to reconuderation of lines 
such as 27, 372, (Byzantine forgery?), 778, 1101, 1183/5 
(here perhaps only 1184 meed go), 1369-71. Most serious of 
all is the reviser’s failure to 1 orate a reference to Kitto's 
article of 1989 (CR LIU, 1939, rog ff.) in dealing with the 
interpolat ast scene (1502-end)." ‘This, easily the best 
treatment so far, while not claiming to clear up all details, 
offers a convincing rationale for the contammali of the two 
mutually inconsistent deouements that underlie our text. 
Kitto or no Kitto, the remark on lines 1758/63 on p. 145 of 
the introduction demands that these at least be enclosed within. 
square brackets, whatever clse is to be done. 

‘Editorial judgement is at fault, I think, in suppressing 
mention of the anonymous conjecture @éAmesy for in 
1169; this is supported by the verb (mtotpo(e) in 1170, a 
pox propria for posting sentries. Other suggestions that should 
be kept alive in the apparatus, even if not promoted to the 
text, include Hermann's GvoGvijowov in 1.435, | belt's Topestes 
in 1694, Battier’s log in 1546, and others, perhaps with weaker 
claim, in lines 473, 639/40, 1141, 1190, 1722, and 1790... The 

isdom of adopting Weil's caiepcoards fs in 1543 (no help to 


w : 
metre), Porson's dvpacw in 502, and a few other conjectures 
si Sa doubted. | 

c translation, so far as an éfranger can judge, is clear and 


accurate: I only noted details such as failure to bring out 
the force of ™ in 200 and the conative present fxoulze im 
993. The apparatus is concise and accurate, but in spite of 
regular citation of ten Papp, much shorter than, ¢.g. Murray's. 
One misses terfimonia, as later quotations in so widely sited da 
play often have an interest, even when not vital to the settling 
ofthe text. Ina second impression it would be weil to indicate 
the papvri by suffix-numbers: Mand I" (especially when the 
latter is mis-printed, as in 594, a5 1") are not satisfactory 


_signs for distinguishing two documents that happen to preserve 


the same passage. | 

The Helena has oe appealed to critics of a speculative 
turn of mind, and Prof. hy Fo does net diappomt om this 
count. His forty-six-page Introduction cou have been 


t [tis a pity that he did not refer to the vase in JAS VITT, 
gaa i. in tov. 1507. — 

® ‘This also occurred, Powell says, to Woelffim. 

° Schroeder offered, by transposition, wypdpopa ww "Adve | 
mde’ yen Th Megoror (642/39); for Expy TO it might be better to 
keep fypnee of MSS. and dispense with the article. 

* Curiously Kitto does not refer to vv. 1447/6, which surely 
give strong support to his main contention. 
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pruned to the length normal in the Budé series without sacrifice 
of essential information, for few will accept his exaggerated 
emphasis on politics and Sicilian matters on which he places 
considerable weight in his general mterpretation of the play, 
fewer still his fanciful association of Evagoras of Salamis with 
‘Teucer; this scene has its own raion d fire without the need 
for so far-fetched a hy is.* 

His text, set out with apparatus and full testimonia, is not 
unduly adventurous, but 1s spoiled by two crass metrical 
errors, the first an unlucky supplement for 186, ¢& Adoomy’ ty. 
which must correspond to the three syllables of powsdia in 

1733 the second 1s nae 9; 4, Which reads speiogw pawiooy 

amoSoive Myn.® shows, especially in the choruses, 
babi det sh on Murray: his view on the difficult 


‘Mountain Mother’ ode | food aag, and the su ents 
he proposes for the last aii he do not, I think, account 
of all the evidence that can be brought to bear on the actiology 
of the piece. Among his other emendations, none ee 
samples are: pitas (guys L), ‘ogee lopaw (Dad L 2093 
cupryy dovidw cepizorm (ovpayy’ doibal cipizov big 33 t 
[fvix’ . «= drduns) secl.; Geog (tv Gols 1), 9838/9: 


s (owby . . . mupS), o96: thd" Cn T iS, teas g24: 
Eyer Chaise L), 1127. I doubt especially his re-writing of 
t164, his cures for 1512 and 1590 and his &" in anastrophe 
in 654, while Iam puzzled by his note in the apparatus on 
379: It is surprising to find Pearson's conjecture at 1080 and 
errall's dmévougat 19217 rejected, but Nauck’s specious waymipous 
adopted at 112. To be consistent with his note on p. 87, gos 
should be in square brackets; in another peinting the false 
reference in the note on p. 67 should be rectified. 

The translation mises, in my re of it, the effect of 
some lines: ¢.g. the doubled naxdy in 125 15 lost, 299 is nibs 
taken as a woth, in 993 he renders somethi ifferent 
his text; and there are other blemishes. His notes are eager 

not always relevant, but some (¢.g. that on Sirens in 169 

and that on cranes in 1495) are Se: A reference on 

6 to art-representations of M meeting with Helen 

es, the Dwar Sieg ta: vase in Teadiny: ARF, 651 (4)) would 

ve been i in Poin 

augheteereee notwithst shortcomings the work 

has i pe uses, it leaves no doubt of the need for much judicious 
scholarship in elucidating this difficult play. 

‘Jou G. Gairrrri. 






ine cata Beccgoen Edited with Commentary and General 
ctnarks by A. Reena University of Liverpool, 
1950. Pp. xvii rT 172, was. 6a. 


This work is — ly an ition so much a a series of comments 
on conjectures inter with jottings fen Peoipaai 
4 the Air ae ee ake ceetcr his own ‘tara 

t to it t a characteristicaly wari 
text and some remarks on the play complete the gallimaufry. 
Little or nothing to the point is said on cardinal problems o 
exegesis or the relation or es pay © to the very similar /.T., 
nor does pbell give any indication of familiarity with 
literature that might have illuminated his path in these matters. 

are, One must su too unspectacular for him; his 
interest lies elsewhere. In his re-writing of the text he is at 
least consistent with his own heretical dogma (p. 82) ‘itis a 
recarious matter to emend single items in corrupt contexts *. 
us he will not tamper with one word if a who phrase can 





be transformed by his caprice: to take random | 

wexpliy _ Svbpar" es olxous (399) becomes 3 We 

rolg clung. And (orev) wpdiy encits fyprads elp dnSiog 5 

(418) es as Wierry Pefkos tymdds £6 drflas | mpagon, 

433 tx Be xovreov Plow is twisted and expanded to el Si 

< | wAtpope yop weds ol corayi>zouns Blou, while Tatra 
the emenda- 


: ting in an orgy of fourteen 
corrections in the nigediaes 1325/85. | 
Not content with leaving mo si le obelus, he cannot 
juiesce in the modest decency o to mark a | 
or imaginary, but must foist on Euripides some eight tri- 
meters, none good and the worst (e.g. his 1 9a) banal, He 
will gratify a preconceived idea of continuity by the wholesale 





* ‘Teucer’s reactions on secing Helen in Egypt prepare the 
audience for the similar situation some 
aay cee is seocoten ras ies $00 lines Jeter: when 
. M ans, who saw the work | f called attenti 
tits peed so the blame is entirely Gre ies, — 


aR Ha saat of Maas, who accepts, rightly, surely, this 
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transposition of strophe B and antistrophe Bin'the first stasimon. 
He will do much else which the curious may explore for them- 
selves. They should, however, note that the evidence i is not 
always accurately presented : in line g8 there stands in part, 
at least, of our tradition the litthe word vai, exfra metrum in 
at It may perhaps scem spurious to a casual reader, 
but had C. looked up Jebh's note on an Soph. T he must 
have paused, for the hesitation is in t: 38 in this 
ou to tell a chance-comer of an old love-affair of hers? But 

rampled underfoot in the plethora of emendation, val tas 
; from. the text without so much asa word of obituary 
in the commentary. 

The hunt within this jungle for suggestions deserving of 
favourable comment is not made any more a ble by the 
recurrent petulancies and ries affectations with which C. 
commends his brain-children, ¢.g. his note on 289: * This 
line has been a notorious crux. ly own mind is now at ie 
about it; but this kind cometh not out ar Beli prs 

ting", or on 679°... having spotted Beeitiinew 
that even the last two fect w Binary in rials but it 
required no little experimentation ... let the handbooks 
gay that emendation is it gesiig nee vabbeemerah > [use m common 
sense’, OF on p. tga *.. - the peoples morhas 
dative of disadvantage, Sint maja «ee And 
how shall a reviewer ly with. th the following 

Thus d cblltion?— ork together for good: to thore: whe 

* Thus do t Ww er for tot wi 
really do believe ings pk who understanding the formal 
nee eee esentially monumental character of these ancient literary 

a Sipe pgp tt lick unlike ou own) ignore no evidence 
whatever metre, grammar, ce Saionrpeneays comimnon 
sense or anything, because they have iicaraetd Teas rom experience 
what only experience can Borg that Pet ecovhea aig half- 


major, full 


mechanical, half-psychological disigurements can be undone; 
that in 23 wey tee out of roo the lens, proved they 
are thro methodically and (by 


t) ec iehcts ca can be cated to a ona that 
is in all essentials decisive " (p. 66). 
Joux G. Grirrr. 


Studies in Menander, By T.B. L. Weasres. xi-+ 238. 
Manchester : prcocbeiytyabeoamac "hy he 
In spite of the amount of rar cae out the 
twenty-five years on the text of Menander, tab, of 
ty cee Shey ant mr i 
creme a ia ces 
man spite stimulus 
Lede Sees 
"feconstractions of the Perdkctomcne and 





| | pend ne B . 
published in the Bulletin of the John . 
Sr ents alpha cer Are ! 

, and the * 
* Restorations in Mf. Menander *, 





Middle Comedy {in 
he nak full wie : of the evidence of South Italian Vases). a 
then estimates the of: the: Bie of Anstotelian dramatic th 
Menander's dramat and of the cthical writ the 
pb ree school on Bis characterisation. The | _ chapter 
waises Mr ers position in relation to contemporary 
ilosophical concepts. Menander was not bound by ipa 


tetic Anta ay no influence on him of Stoician or Epicu- 
reankim can be agar sped But his comedy has a new 


scriqusness, the result of the pert . The book 
has a full index, and a very sone Saray io : 
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There are many points of detail in this book with which bottom of p. 17); if, as Gow believes (vol. I, p, soctit and vol. IT, 






scholars will , and naturally so, when reconstructions pp. 291, 992), in fd. 13, and the second part of fd. 22 Theocritus 
are mot proof, except by still further discoveries took episodes from the first and second book of the Argonautica 


of 

of papyri. is not within the scope of a short review to and rehandled them in accordance with the principles of 

sie sof future disagreement. But it is relevant Callimachus this would place Theocritus imposmbly late, for 

to tr to Gomme's discussion (CR LXI, 94) of Webster's the Aetia after all appear to be in their earliest form a work of the 

re (p. 96) that Simias in the peenenee is a slave. sixties. The only reason Gow gives for this view is that Apollonius 
We 


omme notes that in the only scene m 


ich Simias certainly would not have written such imperfect poetry had he had before 
appears, the words (wiv btalpos (489 K*) make against his eyes the highly finished Theocritean examples. But these 
Webster's view. But although Chaerestratos is accompanied grounds are, of course, insufficient. Apollonius after all did 
by Simias, Simikrines here is most bably pemar here 2 only not make any better use of the parts of the Actia he imitated. 
Chacrestratos and GpSv is matura : translated ‘of you, In fact, if we exclude the spurious Id. 25, there is no real 
Chaerestratos, and of your friends (of your own sort) . the dependence of Theocritus upon the writings of Callimacius 
word obviously need not be restricted to mean ‘of you two (points of contact exist, but nothing striking), and this should 
((Chaerestratos and Simias)". Webster's suggestion seems lead us to believe that he is the oldest of the three great 
certainly right. Gomme also disagrees with Webster's inter- Alexandrian poets. 

tation of Heras Il. 35 g7 (CR LXI, 72; Studies, p. 93)< The second part of the introduction contains a clear and 
There is much to be said for both points of view, but Webster — extensive exposition of the Medieval and Renaissance manu- 
(Addenda, to p. 32) appears sufficiently to have answered scripts and of the papyri and other early sources of Theocritus. 
Gomme's objections: ov, Tawa (|. 69) is not necessarily Gow has not worked on the manuscripts himself, and the 
sympathetic, and the em is on pay (1. 76, where the text information he gives is almost entirely derived from others, 
is certain) is not noticed by Gomme. : _« especially from Gallavotti, who based his 1946 text of Theocritus 
_ Gomme (CR LX, 94) believes that Webster istoo mechanical on a full ey ARSE of nearly all the manuscripts. Gow, 
in his reconstructions. But such restoration from fragmentary following Gallavotti (who im this matter was wicl 
texts demands full use of the mechanics of arithmetic and of Wendel's edition of the Theocritean Scholia) distinguishes 
arguments based on parallel scenes. Menander used the three families of manuscripts (the Vatican, the Ambrosian, 
traditional comic situations; broadly, a mechanical plot andthe Laurentian), a classification which is anyhow imperfect, 
can be reconstructed mechanically, Gomme suggests that if since many manuscripts chatee allegiance from one section 
a character acts in one way in one play it ts improbable that to another. As P, Maas has shown (Gnomon VI, 561 £.) they 
a second should act in the same way in a second play, and he all go back to a common hyparchety which is later than 
doubts the value of a guess. But with stock situations, the that of our papyri and the texts ne 6 the ancient Lexico- 
action of one play is likely to be the same as that of another graphers. With such a manuscript tradition it is not surprising 
similis argumenti. A guess based on variations from possible that Gow gives no full stemma; but even where he docs give 
parallels would have doubtful value. Menander’s characters a stemma codicum in skeleton (p. liii), or reproduces Galla- 


; a ‘ . r 









are mainly stock -s but Webster (e.g., p. 218) appreciates votti's stemmata of the Vatican and Laurentian families 
that they have a disti hing originality, and though their — (p, lvi), he does not give the ‘ Significant Errors’, which would 
actions may be the same, their differen in motive provides enable us to follow his reasoning. 

the interest. easels Speeot drawn from his width of Gow next rightly tells us that the ge of Theocritus 
knowledge of literary and artistic developments of the fifth is a compost artificial dialect, and that the poet was not 
and fourth centuries, provide illumination which students fail consistent even inhisown usageofit, Yet against the consensus 
to find elsewhere. of our manuscripts he removes all Dorisms from /dd. te, 22 


A work as hypothetical as the reconstruction of plays demands, and 25 (though we know really nothing of what is meant by 
over and above factual and historical research and accurate the rowy ‘bs of the hypothesis to Jd. 12) and in other idylls 
observation of detail, a sympathetic insight and an extreme he changes the dialectal forms (again against the consensus 
sensitivity to nuances. These qualities Webster displays, and of the manuscripts for the sake of uniformity (¢.g. fd. 16, 29, 

Se ee ie is willing to publish his results, altho h where he writes Moieduy instead of Movete on the analog 
some are as yet incapable of f, and to make availa of I. 58, 6g and 107, disregarding the fact that in |. 3 the 
immediately to a wider circle t stimulus of his ideas. One manuscripts have MotGem which Wilamowitz changed into 

sappointment is that he was unable to include in this book — Metoan). 

a seventh chapter on the magne of BE anders comedic, One could have wished in this introduction for a chapter 
embodying work which he has published in the Bulletin of the on the nature and the art of the poetry of Theocritus. For 
Rylands Library, XMXXII, 97 f We may hope that this nowhere in this long and scholarly book do we find clearly 
shortly forthcoming, on fourth put together or adequately stressed all the artistic elements 





Jokn | 
pi Meanwhile’ th cha of this book hich | h f th Alexandrian 
cen drama. anwhile the six ers this | which constitute the poetry of the greatest 7 port, 
boul oct pen pilin which will long Apes by scholars whose or the place that he occupies in the history of Greek and 
erests concern Greek and Roman comedy. , Western literature. 
| j. M. T. CHasitox. The text which follows is generally sound and is based on a 
judicious choice of Signy ae older emendations. The most 
ocritus. Edited with a translation and commentary striking feature is that we hn there none of the famous ‘cruces" 
y A. S&S. F. Gow. @ voll. Pp. lxxxiv +257; 695, weknowfrom the Wilamowitz text of the BucoliciGracci. Some 
with 15 pll. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 63r. ef them have been satisfactorily explained and abolished, 
‘The first volume of Gow's Theocritus consists of a long but others—and the majority—are unconvincingly removed. 
introduction (pp. xv-[xxxiv), text, and translation, Gow Thus for example in Jd. 11, 60 we are told that odrica (which 
te the problems of the poet's life, and rightly is after all a conjecture of Paley, as otréys is in KPW and 
Judes that Theocritus was a Syracusan by birth, whose aindy: in C2#ALNU) reinforcing the repeated viv is plausible, 
recoverable life’, however, ‘is connected rather with the and the limitative ye is appropriate. But poSeJpai remains 
Eastern part of the Greek world than with Sicily’. He an unknown form for potjsoen and the limitative ye in_that 
maintains that the floruit Ol. 124 sa afy—281 n.c.) given by position is improbable ig Denniston, Greet Particles, 146 £.); 
Sehol. fd. 4, Arg. is too early, but oes not exclude the possi- or again in Jd. 14, 3 fetvre for the + pxhaporn ¢ of th 
bility that Theocritus eran Writing at , 56 Saksparnps 





hegraun that date. Of the two = muss. supported by | f{osch. Bdxpua pila... 
hames, and Simichos, ascribed by tradition to the  byfovro is unconvincing fedvTa is impossible Greek for 


unreservedly inclines to the former (p. xvi) ; “let them flow as big as apples” standing on its own after a 
ising, as he rejects the theory of the " Masca- yuestion mark. Adxpuc pcr wiAcv is another matter, 
5, vol. I, p. xxvi, B. 2). ough I admit I cannot understand the exact sense even of 
and Simichidas is Theocritus, that. 

: av i that t are not false names), then. On the other hand Gow rightly includes in his text a number 
Simichos should be one of the names of the poct’s father, if of new ‘cruces’. Certainly | know of no satisfactory explana- 
only a nickname (the smub-nosed) used parallel with the real tion or emendation of Id. 17, 2 ¢ GelBcopev Govbals ¢ (jer doubils 
ame Praxagoras. (For | ronymic names in Pg}, nor is Latte’s suggestion wortaper dour; convincing 

| “t qa: ‘a Adynaiq", or (Nachrichten der Ak. d. Wiss. z. ected Phil.-Hist. Klasse 1949, 

d. TUL. 275 * Aicovibr = AladSns, cic.) aa); and Jd. 29, 19-20 are reall aie. 
Gow's views a3 to relations “Theocritus with Apal- But even though the choice of ealiniel and emendations is 





lonius Rhodius and Callimachus (pp. xxii {.) raise serious enerally judicious, certain impossibilities have been admitted 
oBiections. It is now clear that Apollonius in certain passages = into the text (¢.g. in fd. 27, 73 Edmonds’ rogwoy Gv, an unknown 
of his Areonentica i “Bes the Aetia of Callimachus word), and a few ically brilliant emendations overlooked. 





7-21 and Pfciffer’s note at The most striking example of the latter is in /d. 18, 29, where 


vi ca is depending rie 
iffer, Callimachus, Aetia | 


136 


Eichstidt's wiyo Agov (for the uyéAa dt" of Pg Tr svchost 

of our manuscripts) is disregarded, an emendation su 

by the new papyrus pu ed by Gow as an Add um in 

b: 257 of Vol. I (in which, L. 29, wyckn[ appears), and Viet 
ae $4 segetes ut pinguibus arvis. A cypress tree can adorn 

a garden, but it certainly can be no ebcpos to a field! 

Gow's own emendations are, as he himself tells us, few and 

on the whole unimportant. Some are not to accept. 
Thus 1 in fd. 15, 1. 27 he emends Ga (which is in all | 

in Pap, 3) mto éuuv, and accepts Rosshach's emendation 
vév ply for the tTév. ply 6f all MSS. and Pap. § in the following 
line, One is always inclined to suspect two successive emenda- 
tions, especially when the dué of Ahrens is palacographically 
sane: better than Gy, and | Bives the HD Serise, Pe 
Cou aps suggest appa ¢ Omnis 232 Tle 
a aaa ). That one bed is necessary is obvious (cf. 
l. 131), but we need not alter the text in order to obtain that 
sense; it is already reba Miv .. . & in 1. 128 convey litthe 
more than th... kal (cf. ¢ Ii. I, 2hi, h. Tr. 228) 
particularly as the same ard (Tay) is repeat before both 
(of. Denniston, Greek Particles, 370). I should translate aceept- 

the Ahrens emendation: ‘mine is the bedspread for the 
fair Adonis; the Cyprian lies on it and so does Adonis with 
the rosy arms’. Thus we also avoid the rather unseemly 
picture of the embracing Gods. 

The apparatus, though mainly based on the readings of 
Gallavotti, is much tidier and easier to use. But Gallavotti 
has drawn Gow into a few of the old mistakes of Ahrens, as 

oe: on the rendering of the manuscript readings to Jd. 11, 60, 
where C#ALNU are given as having téy¢ which must surely be 
etrey: as Wilamowitz and Legrand tell us, 

The translation which faces the text is not, as the author 
tells. us, an essay in translation, but an adjunct to the ae 


rect it aims to show what the author underst 
the poets m Tt is both successful and helpful sie 
cay a Ree as dd. 18, 30, where Seooakds formes is 


translated as ‘ "Thracian steed * (in the commentary the right 
meaning is, of course, given), or fd, 01, 56 where xplva Anrek 
are translated as * snowd white * {a meaning which is 
supported and explained in the ig tremens But the 
xplwov here is rather the white lily, the Lilium candidum, and 
it blossoms in Greece in summer; the paxuw is the poppy, 
= papaver sommiferum, which grows in the Greek d 
in Spring, in certain parts in carly spring (almost amounting 
x mcr and this is, it seems to me, the contrast we find in 

. 58. 

Volume If consists of the commentary (pp. 1-557), a 
bibliographical Sppendts, indices, and plates. The com- 
mentary carries * most weight in this publication, and is 
indeed sie Ele It gives a great deal of 
information on a vast num of subj bjects, linguistic, stylistic, 
metrical, historical, ical, Nea ci Si Pt elements of 
material eb mace i eee Gow is at his best 
when examining of Theocritus, the history of 
which i arimiably trace , a8 well as the new sense the poct is 
fives to wo is constant novelty expression and far- 
fetched vocabulary. Naturally Gow has borrowed from. his 
predecessor's commentaries much of value. Perhaps in the 
treatment of this he is a little austere, occasionally even 





matic, for ps: ite views to his own are on the w 
rather selde present to the reader, 
On the other hand i ies reciition is shown for the structure 


and character of certain of t Prcoceives seems to 5 In fa. 22, 
eocr 


for example, we are told chat 11S Sees fo ae ca, on 
way to place the Dioscuri in an bp pi lige 
But that is certainly not so, admits the eres Viton: 


eat Spavincingly polnted out efter 1. loo 
Kéctap only in D, Aunts in all other M55. ; ‘at We kaords 
only in D, maprepes Tr. M.) and agrees that Castor is speaking 
intt.a7¢ ff. It is quite evident—as P. Maas has pointed out— 
aah ar es sought spine epee = their opponents 
in the part Sie tie Chek He tt 
i layed there the true Greek magnanimity rat te 
and that nthe Opps of the latter "ally 


Ap caused 
the combat { ise the words of Castor in |. yr ‘a 6 
Ouly xpadin midAeyoy wot!, ete.", are unintelligible), and was 


ultimately punished with death. 

In a commentary of this length and nature there are, of 
course, Fe ad he conn Can disagree; morcover 
one cannot the answer to certain problems one had | 
sg sec solved (eg. why is Pcie ae some ah 0 phase honcoure 

7, 40, whom we now know ng the enenies 

fthe Callimachean school of poctry—j. Preiffce, Callimachus, 
Shak Flor. ad Aetia Fr. 1, Ul. 4-5—in a poem which a few lines 
later (ll. 45 f.) avows allegiance to that school, etc.). But in 
spite of these objections Gow's Theocritus as a whole j is a work 
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of first-rate importance, a monument of erudition and pat ee 
for which all classical scholars and all lovers of the eat 
Theocritus must be grateful; it honours | 

skie, axl wl be the wandand beca te tie petiest ine yee 

to come. In conclusion, I should like to add that the indices 
are excellent, the bibliogra ¥ is magnificently complete, and 
8 plates which follow more casily intelligible a number 


passages in the text. 
C. A. Trvranxs. 


Epictetus. Entretiens, livre I. Texte établi et traduit 
par J; SOUT. Pp. m8x% 2. Paris: Société d'édition 
Les Belles Lettres *, 1949. 

The basic task of the editor of Epictetus is straightforward. 
Since Schenk!'s monumental edition it has been clear that all 
the later MSS. we derive directly or indirectly from the 
Codex Bodleianus (5), and need to Segre in only when the 
archet is mutilated or meaningless or gives an otherwise 
doubtful reading. Accordingly for the eesti of his new 
edition M. Souilhé has made a fresh and careful collation of 35 
it is a high tribute to the scholarship of Schenkl, who was 
indeed the first to collate this MS., that corrections of the earlier 
recension are few between. He has not attempted a 
detailed re-examination of the later hands which have added 
to this MS.: that is of secondary importance. But he has 
examined all the other MSS. down to t e end of the pereeaih 
century in sufficient detail to confirm Schenkl’s claims for 5 
and to satisfy himself that fr of of them are the sources of all 
the significant corrections in the remainder of thr 
traditin, These (PVBJF) Regn has aed at first-hand through- 
out. In all this his work is likely to be definitive. There 
remains the problem of the codex recorded by Upton and ists 
lost. ‘This contains a number of unique readings; its 
in the tradition is quite uncertain; its rediscovery would be 
an event of major ance. M. Souilhé's ling of this 
is less satisfactory seems somewhat artiteare: Ata, 24; 


7, 10; 9, 12; f4, 93 16, ehh, Won the’ sentines o 


6, 22; 
introduces comrections, surely righ 


this codex. But at 7, 14 (igameras for wapdryms); 02, 2 ts 
for onftos); 12, 22 (fulv Self where the MSS. have the 
senseless fully and M. Souilhé dmtv with Schenkl) ; 


| reacls 

and 14, 29 (xateyiaa dv for snyiia; the 4v is needed gram- 
matically and M. Souilhé translates as if it were there, but the 
Renting i Ocbtareley he rejects the variation, and it is hard to 
sec his principle of discrimination. ‘There are also some 
inaccuracies in his citations of editors, and one or two other 
" gapecale Ble rs enh might be imy d. At 1, 33 
’s brilliant defeieia Bt nal "H & "Hy 6 beh must 
» but it is not even mentioned. ok Se Outing 





ei ‘the So. cwhiov as against Schenkl’s dmb; 
doubt if M. Souilhé’s rendering is justified. At 14, 26 vaio 
came from Benthey before cighiuser. At 15, 14 the 


trimeter should be printed Pate custalion which it dou tless 
5, At 17, before’ Salmasies. At 23, 90" Capp? 76 


Salma, 22, 5 addition of 
etnnge is not mentioned, though Me Siuting cues translates as if 
sage his own emendations, 


it were there, M. Souilhé i raya 


but in the vexed at 76. wes us bods atic, which 
eee ‘eae passage at 16 4 
et 


ranslation, as one would expect, is excellent, careful, 

and at the ape tise fluent. mpocipins is fai rendered 

‘ia personne morale". tpoAryers are ‘prentions a . ibd 4 
the word is not translated and the passage orth ca 

ted. *Fonctionne* for brayyrAia none the element 

profession. One or two details may be mentioned. <At 

§, 4 he takes dvalvrads as active and with Upton 


personal 
rather than passively applied to the syllogism with Wolf, 
Sr pil Saas Sot oreaaly thy. At oo eres 
and This must be 





right, as setae Oldfather, rae it a decidedly odd in the con 
text. = At Q, 21 douprotes mele ae Near: becomes Gab dés- 
accord avec notre langage * ther’ Pig Soe in sym 
with our own reason" will certainly Sak da : I thik 
6 Aéyos simply refers Se tee 


Mya i in the aoa our title’, fe. of Stoic, 
but the difficult and disputed. At1s, 4 the rendering 
of wav ae in" loses the force of the 


tate pa ple. 

there is some danger of missing the wood aad 
Ing at the trees. It 1s always refreshing to return to Epi igs 
and there is much in the miscellany of this second 

speak lo our own time, He i 4 emphatic upon the solidarity 
of the human race (5); in Donne’s words ‘No man is an 
Tlande', He has some sensible words for those who study 
astrology in the Sunday pa rs (7). He calls us to work out 
our salvation in action 18), hot to be content with second- 
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hand opinions (19), to realise that it docs matter what we learn 
and not merely that we learn (21). His shrewd tilt at the 
for saying motedcots july dn ob8els moteler obGe 
(20, i ona mporary targets, a Bert 

‘s friend who said she was a solipsist, and could not 
understand why there were not more of them. Above all 
there is his sense of life as a journcy with many inns on the 
way (23), 80 like and yet so different from oad words Ev ti 
ohdg oO Marpés pou poval Wo elow (Jo! 14, 2), and his 
recognition that God does not live in temples made with hands, 
but ces we may bear Him pee Tietey ee 32-3). ry 
are fortunate in possessing in Schenkl (1916), Oldfather (1926), 
and now M. Souilhé three reliable wsbissoce It is the more to 
be regretted that death has robbed us of the two volumes that 
remaimed to come from the pen of the last. 

Joux Feaavson. 


The Antinoopolis Papyri. Part I. Edited with transla- 
tion and notes, By C.H.Ronsers. Pp. xii + 119, with 2 
plates. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1950. 
2 


5. 
This volume begins a new series, papyri discovered at 
Antinoopolis in the winter 1914-14. Edhed by Mr. C. H. 
Roberts, it offers a representative selection containing much 
that is interesting as well to the classical and biblical scholar 
as to the pa wist and ancient historian. The notes are 
full without ever being superfluous, and palacographical 
ytean as one would si t ca ee Been of Bs skill 
ma experience, is both ample | judicious, Eminent 
ee fields hein been consulted whenever a 

Pyrus seemed likely to be illuminat y their ialist 
knowledge, éo that the whole edition bears stinking ee i to 
that spirit of ation which is most evident in papyrology 
and to that high tradition of scholarship which over fifty years 
of intensive uv have won for it. 

The ©.T. supplies most of the theological texts, of which 
there are eight, amongst them the first substantial contribution 
made by the papyri to the Book of Proverbs, seventeen third- 
century fragments shown by careful examination to be part 
of a pre-Origenic text of the pvc ta Two fragments of 
Ezekiel are compared with the Scheide papyrus to which they 
show considerable similarity, t h marked divergences 
betray an influence not represented in any other MS. A 
mp nonce bene Matthew's Gospel contains one variant reading 
of interest, a papyrus preserving the greater part of th 
IEC “f Wd bras several ‘uncommon sewiiiae smcr®; 

‘m unprecedented. A sheet from a miniature de luxe 
codex gives us the fifth MS. of the Arta Pauli found in Egypt, 
and a Latin hagio nical Sonpeecet preety Beige 12. 2 
Latin version of the lost portion of the same work. 

The second section comprises cight new classical texts. A 
real problem is presented by the Aenieanen Pays gie the recto 
and verso of a New Comedy papyrus, w ich W. Schubart's 
publication of another fragment of the same codex does not 
entirely resolve. It may be of interest to point out em passant 
that PAfick, VILL 507, 8 now provides a parallel to the dative 
y¥["G] in line two. Of the remaining papyti in this section 
the most interesting perhaps are the fragmentary * ritual of the 
mysteries *, whose ibilities are thoroughly examined, 
and what may well be an extract from the ae of Dionysius 

Lic scus, a narrative of the Coriolanus story ) 
unmistakable resemblances, which the footnotes liberally 
illustrate, 10 the Antiguitates Romanae. A Latin legal fragment 
whose elegant hand contrasts violently with its shocking 


















orthography and inconsistent abbreviation concludes this section. 

Eight papyri contain fragments of extant classical authors, 
No 23 gives us-one new reading m the Medea, No. 24 at least 
one frarment attributable to the great lacunae in the Bacchae. 
A fragment of Thucydides VIII has several new readings, onc 


hably true. AMenophon is represent a Spmperiuen 
Fragenene of double interest, for Mr. Roberts plausibly 
commects two novel circumstances—that this is the first example 
of a parchment roll used for a work of Greek literature in 
Egypt, and that the hand is quite unparalleled—so as to suggest 
that the roll was imported. No, 27 contains a passage not 
found elsewhere in the many papyri of Demosthenes, De 
Corona, probably of non-Alexandrian origin. A fragment 
of Hippocrates is perhaps * the local practitioner's rade mecumt.’ 
Finally, there are five rannents of the Georgics, the first to he 
Ufecarthed in Egypt, and one from Aeneid AIT. 

There follows a cross-section of documentary papyes several 
of which have contributions to make to our knowledge of the 
Institutions and administration of Roman and Byzantine 

‘eypt. “Three of them refer to the fogistes; they prove his 
existence at Antinoopolis, illustrate his position ris-d-ris_ the 
municipal magistrates, and show him performing his official 
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duties, A return of patrimonalia illustrates the continued 
existence of the sfrategus as late as A.p. 999, and an official 
account of expenditure contains interesting additions to known 
technical terms and titles. The prefect petitioned in No, 95. 
Flavius Fortunius, hitherto unknown, must be added to 
A. Stein's list in his recent ‘Die Prafekten von Agypten.’ 
Of the remaining documents perhaps the most significant 
are the declaration by a guild of silversmiths, seemingly a 
direct result of Diocletian's Edict De Maxinns Pretiiz, and the 
receipt for repayment by an exacfor, which throws light on the 
practice of paying for requisitioned goods and also gives 
another example of the formula adopted to get over the 
difficulty of dating in the period of uncertainty preceding 
Chrysopolis. A receipt for resfis militaris is unique in having a 

rotective clause, and one of three private letters further 
Wluminates the manufacture of textiles in Egypt. 

An Appendix, contributed by Profesor W. D. McHardy, 
contains four Hebrew fragments (47-50) which ‘may well 
fall somewhere within the period of the Greek papyTi . . . ht. 

rd_to 6th cent.”, three of which are identified as extracts from 
Kings, II Kings and the Book of Job, the fourth being as yet 
undecipherable, 
B. KR. Rees. 


Traité de phonétiquo e. By M. Lejeune. Pp. xvi 
= 958. Paris: Elinckaieck, 1947. Fr. Guo. 
Four years have passed since the publication of Profesor 

Lejeune’s Trait¢. Its author's reputation for wide and exact 

scholarship, beth linguistic and philological, was borne out 

by the fewness of the detailed additions and corrections which 
earlier critics could adduce; and after their meagre harvest 
further gleaning is not likely to be profitable. In gencral, 
one can only echo the praise with which the book was welcomed 
at the outset of its career, and express the conviction that it has 
fulfilled the destiny then predicted for it and taken its place 
as a classic exposition of Greck phonetics. 

One of the outstanding merits of the book is to combine a 

reat wealth of material with clarity and firmness of outline. 

The author, with a skill that is his own, has presented his 


subject according to well-established linguistic principles 
and a well-established method of arrangement, An intro- 
wa blished od of 


duction devoted to general principles and bibliography is 
followed by parts dealing with the consonants, the vowels and 
the phonetics of the word both in isolation and as an element 
in the sentence. In cach part appropriate subdivisions bring 
together sounds of similar type, and lead from the system of 
Indo-European through its development in ancient Greek 
to its briefly described continuation in the post-classical, 
Byzantine, and modern periods, The clarity of the book is 
by no means due to its orderly, even orthodox arrangement, 
but also to constant recurrence to the guiding principles 
stated in the introduction. By extensive use of cross-references 
in the text, together with the excellent indices and table of 
contents, Profesor Lejeune is able, in effect, to present several 
arrangements of his material simultaneously. There is, for 
example, no section of the book dealing in general with assimila- 
tion, but from the analytical index the reader may discover 
the chapter which the author would have written had his 
method afforded place for it. ‘There are (perhaps resrotsabty) 
no chapters on the alphabet or on pronunciation; the former 
lack is compensated by the relevant entries in the index, but 
the only entry under Prononciation deals with faults of the 
current French pronunciation of Greek. , 

A most welcome and unusual feature of the Trait? w its 
careful unravelling of the chronology of the Greck sound- 
changes. After a preparatory section in the introduction on 
methods of absolute and relative dating in historical phonetics, 
the chronology of each phenomenon is established where 





evidence permits, and the scattered paragraphs are brought 
together in an index entry which could in itself serve as the 
preliminary sketch for a monograph 


An important innovation is the constant use of principles of 
general experimental phonetics to explain the probable course 
of the Greek sound-changes. These explanations are based 
on Grammont’s Traifé de phondtique, to which frequent refer- 
ence ismade, The brief indications of the mode of articula- 
tion which introduce the treatment of cach class of sounds are 
sometimes too summary to be useful to a reader without mitia- 
tion in phonetics. How, for example, would such a reader 
understand the term * force articulatoire ' according to which 
Greck plosives are said to differ? Here excessive brevity goes 
with over-echnicality of expression: elsewhere the reverse is 
sometimes the case. On p. 12 the formulation of the pro- 
gressive nature of sound-changes—* Ces altérations partielles 
#ajoutent les unes aux autres, et, au bout d'un nombre suffisant 
de générations, le changement se trouve acquis "—could lead 
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the inexperienced to think a there is some Shasin femyecr 
se mere cessation for ju the completeness of 
A. similar inedactit de is seen in the: Daraatanhs 
13) ¢ “ist tioned and unconditioned sound- 
This datinction: useful as it can be, is not absolute 
nor ory, to define precisely; there are changes which can be 
regarded as conditioned or unconditioned according to the 
method of analysis used. So, when Professor Lejeune gives 
as his example of unconditioned change * l'amuissement d'une 
siffante intery que en grec commun * he overlooks the fact 
that a condition implied in ‘intervocalique’. As here 
defined, conditioned and unconditioned sound-changes are 
not mutually exclusive. We read that in conditioned changes 
‘la réalisation en est liée & la présence dans le mot d'un autre 
phonéme determine, whereas unconditioned changes are 
* effet de fendances évolulives qui caractérisent wne ec 4 tel 
ou tel moment de son histoire’. According to these formula- 
tions the climination of the I-E. labiovelars in Greek could be 
regarded as manifesting an evolutive tendency, and therefore 
as unconditioned; but the realisation of the change, in the 
sense of its result in a given case, depends on the following 
sound, and 1s consequently conditioned, On p. 140 we are 
told that the: I-E. semi-vowels tended to disappear in Greck, 
and this surely implies an unconditioned change as defined 
by Professor Lejeune, Nevertheless, the treatment of groups 
consisting of we, liquid, or nasal before semi-vowel is 
justifiably classed by him as conditioned change. 

In his brief presentation of dialect development (pp. 8 ff) 
Professor Lejeune adheres in effect if not explicitly to the old 
Stammiaum theory, and docs not mention the possibility of 
dialect convergence, with which his work in the Italic field 
shows him to be thoroughly conversant. The dialectal 
diversification of a linguistic area docs not it the subee- 

went propagation of of common changes over it, provided that 
pheke semaine sufficient of communication throughout 
the aren, This possibility is particularly relevant to the 
cee ecieee, by Professor Lejeune, of the Greek l 
uy igen | to which the general change to labials 
followed the partial dialectally limited change to dentals. 
It is then justifiable to ask whether the introduction provides 
background of general li : theory adequate for the full 
Nastecer ‘of the rich store of facts and views which follows. 


It may also be r ited that the author makes no obvious use 
of the science of functional phonetics, or Spree onology, which he 
mentions in two footnotes Pp. 3,m. 15 p. n. 3). "Admittedly 


there would have been ulties in its application, i in view of 
the dis ics between different groups of Logists 
and the fact that in its extreme forms it seems more a branch 
istics, Yet the not dissimilar difficultia 


Savoie’ i te LE ‘fang de, Se wart Bas ciscouraEcs 
im in c t whats 
Professor and ps phonology, 


from using j 
by its insistence on gare finetonal Je = the rane 
rather than the merely 


could bere and there 2 "contributed poin 





fa ferme 

To a small example: it is 2 

since the natives Ak appears in 

¥ which Common Greck Fetus 5 in teak and Adore 


by w 
place later than the carliest contact of Medes and Se, 
ut this conclusion is not inevitable. At some period after 
the beginning of the change & > 7 and before the later phase of 
compensatory length “et ian talaga the Tonians had 
no a, and many parall show that, if 
they fet learnt the name Mads in this pertods they would have 
replaced the a by the sound of their own which they 
felt to be acoustically and functionally nearest, viz. n. 
These critica ified of not, affect but & scoall part of 
By work for the whole of which one om feel only admiration. 
treati iousness tand lucidity of arrange- 
ment 2 well founded ta of doctrine to which be hes himself 
See contribut Profesor Lejeune has produced a 
of lasting value ¢ for reference and continuous reading, 
fe dt eraen aa eeatete cote: 
D. M. Jowns. 


Studies in Ancient Greek Society: The Prehistoric 
By Grorcr THousox. Pp. G22; 85 text figs, 
12 maps. London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1949. 


Whateves the faults of Professor George Thomson's new book, 
there is poet os in his audacity, in his sympathetic 
sensitivity, and in his imaginative ty. But of course 
he writes as a Marxist; Sik fee Caos hes woe ook Meee 
the scientific value of the book must seem to be reduced by 
writer's double allegiance, political as well as scientific, For 
same of them that value will seem to be very greatly rodeced: 
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since the writer was not free to follow wherever evidence and 
ent might lead. He himself would, of course, reply that 
fthe bourgeois’ » whether sna paces it or not, are no more 
free. My own opinion is that the scientific value which remains 
is considerable, cr that the Marxism is mot itself the cause of 
test damage to it, but rather a certain methodological 
fluidity , which mav, : Series be connected with Marxism. 
Preface Professor Thomson wre * the rina ae 
ae msecitie to mee ct the legacy of reece in the light ot 
cL ar hembeioaag ps age must be rescued from the 
Mandarins, or clse it will perish, dearored by its devotees... 
Greek history must be studied as an episode in the general 
history of the Near East, and this can only be done effectively 
by jilective research based on an agreed scientific method. 
my work draws attention to this need, its very shortcomings 
will have served a useful he present volume is 
meant to be the first of several, with the aim of consolidating the 
ground covered in Arschylus ‘and arses! (p. 7). It is in five 
their captions are Ai imt, The 
pare Age, and Homer; in each ee is much entertainment 


and also instruction. 
| they are combined, are 





AD the , and the scheme in which 
open to criticism of method and oe teeail partly no doubt of the 
kinds which the author seems, candidly and modestly enough, 
to expect, and partly of other kinds. Chapters I and I, on 
the Sree pean ont System and Totemism, could be called over- 
simplified. The arguments in favour of Morgan have been 
stren hened. But it is not merely through bourgeois in- 
o eance that belief is withheld from The Primitive Horde 

79 | riage. It is time to that totemism has 
probably eft traces in Greece. But it is hasty, and, I think, 
us, to conclude that ‘ snake-worship’ is ‘ totemism in a 

ified form ” (p. 20). Later a better but quite different 


explanation is given (p. 219). in aeBole hasty to assert, 
ive society was classless" 


hit pence che 456). It is, besides, too 
an c. Ta Kaptepatata THAGlS 
bas” Covtninay the 






animals have their social stresecs and 
even snobbishnesses. Animal life migh Peetilny, 
firmation that there isa relation ee ee 

doubted in the excellent section on Soar (p- sn 


85-492 i Arrian, Peripl 
. where the cardinal ur 
p85 ga), where the Tiduat "Aveta near ‘the iatieeting: dpichatry 
sed thisthe probability that the Achacans originally came from 
that area—and perhaps did not at first Greck—is over- 
looked; on the Pelasgians (pp. pia ge sagt, ef Puaoireet 
Bares, wit Cie, Teel) \ ier stmceaies, Beets o be ine 

sometimes inv : , to me, some San micertaloty 

far Munro's per has Ireen followed, a why Ed on 

article * A Histe Pelasgian Theory" is not ci 
aiid on the times of Theseus (p. 965), and on the 
of some gods and eouceues {pp-. 257-75, 206-7, a : 
on the evidential value of ¢ genealogies (pp. 163-9, 
very conception of Indo- 












183 a): on St are 
sabi at chic, Mk ait cae may have to be revised " 
pp. 170-7), thou th dominance of the Indo-Euro ie 
Seen? is to be « cca in Pepag rss kingr stan 
Greek civilisation * on Sikarca [(p, 172), now 
ede pe explained by pide: Autran, who Fee 


and the* Tliunna *, hardly nov ation we ey of Professor Th. Gaster 
and others to be identified as Tr . 401); on the text of 
the Homeric porms, which * had | oat th nd we are not 
told that they had never» it" (p. S74)» a od. point 
made as if it were new it in print miysell 
and [ was not the first); pete [er more important 
priorities, such as the neglect of Bachoten, eres much here 
is owed, but of whom only one work is cited, I think three 
times, of Professor H. J. Rose on Hephaestus, of Mr. D. P. 
Costello, ‘a Marxist, on tribal organisation, and of Bars. 
Ns K. Chadwick and Dr, Rosamund E. Maal View, Ba 





edition of 1725 or the third of 1 1749, and ‘J. D. Denniston 
ad E. Jo" instead of * J. D. Denniston ad E. El’ (p. 171, 0. #9). 
Studies in Ancient ek Society is well named. The chapte 
are, in a way, * Eimzelstudien', and a little eine 
On irl part, however, Professor Thomson has thrown eer 
new light, but perha eapecially his comparisons, im 
tradition a Janie Vinertaon. of dees amit mean : 
On kinship oat panuictone tribal. : sat ior - 
and snake-cult, perhaps on land-tenure, and certai port 
origins, he has used a keen mind to useful effect. His criticisins 
of other scholars are amusing and often victorious, But he 
tends to let the Marxist Imprimatur count instead of care 
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and self-criticism. An t of sufficient learning and skill 
n con would y make the book seem far worse than 
it ix, To treat this great subject well, & vast and intimate 
Sen ces Olen score of ancient oriental lan 

the truth is, so far as I may judge, 
, but not well defined or supported, 





tremely genet th that M. Ch. Autran’s great work 
Homie Which to appear in 1998, is overlooked, all 
the more since it ought to have seemed very relevant and very 
sympathetic. 

It was not casy ected ed Paap ina a ane 
time available. But I think the ip aa er mapped 
the territory to be explored. All these matters oar f be con- 
sidered, and in some sense comidered together, Certamly 
ce tive research is needed, and certainly the short- 


comings of the t book may help to shew the need. Th 
cat ae a Pa lenvabeait Dic cerca than when chat are 
confusions, for truth notoriously emerges more easily from error. 
There is some danger of confusion in the omissions, for example 
concerning epic verse. It is misleading to say little or nothing 
about the question whether the hexameter can have been 
orginally a Greek metre, OF about the strong probability 
that the Homeric tradition a long prehistory in very 
civilised oriental centres, quite different from the simple, 
artly civilised feudal conditions in this, and in nen other 
exclusively assumed; and ofcourse itis not less misleading 
to give no hint of the rich source of Homeric commentary 
in orient Few who had not read Bachofen wo 
think from the present book that he, the discoverer of * Mother- 
right ', was an extreme conservative, who placed religion first 
in a cause of historical events. Professor Thomson, rept 
from Bachofen, whose friend and successor Morgan hime 
was, naturally ‘finds difficulty in maintaining the communist 
line. He can hardly help being forced sometimes into a 
sancly era of at any rate not materialistic, statement. 
His own first-hand ce of simple, but truly 
ic, ein Ireland must have led him that way. Anyway, 
_ he has far too attractive a temperament, and too keen a sense 
of -bumenr, for a materialist. The great need is to persuade 
Thomson not to 2 Madina two masters at once. 








Then learning might full advan of his intellectual 
powers and imaginti 7 Bs would have less 
embarrassment, and he ricn en ibe ie Pease, 

z I sean argue that hi aes ed from the 
“Tam to that human r ted from | 
use of tools", Profesor Thomson ( The r 

after that is called * The Ritual Origin o Ex Epic”. 


Te deco rcre subject under the influence of music to 
hy seizures | (p-450)) There was a form of therapeutic 
magic out of which poetry evol * Prophecy is a develo 
i iinet he ster booms 
rf c trance, m © patient bec 

piritualistic scheme vehicle for the 
"The common speech 





Es 

Nevertheless * Greek 
of ert Gein drove trad yh 

pe secowan of class in ties 
supe Sat elit themselves with che aceal Bvond the 
Of recovering their lost heritage in an illusory world beyond 
grave" (p. 947). 

Tis Pi AD quotations do not all cohere with each other, 
or with materialism. Yet there seems to be a tendency in 
the ee direction. Perhaps the rusty of communist 
to wear thin. Surely it must eventually. 

writes, * The 


ton. . 


On the Homeric Gueion Pro “pti the evidences tbe eaviaciens 
are wrong in permitti ee ore of pleating ka I find 
in the comfortable if t 
tion between extremes * (p. 564). pee oa ae oie serio 
where he | 

u W. F. J. Kxvonrr. 
A History of to the Death of Alexander the 


Greece 
Great. Pp J. B. Bur. oh edition, Piesgiat? pa 
xxv + , with 204) text figures maps 
out 


Om: + 1951. ros. 
thorough revision necessary to bring 
ay op to ine Me Meiggs has a remarkable 
orleans The sections on Mycenac and the Achaeans 
have been rewritten, el in other additions to our 
knowledge or changes of view necessitated {not Fons made 
attractive) by new evidence have been duly noticed; and 
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this has been done actually without alteration to the pagination, 
so that page references to the second edition are stl valid. 
Only in case of absolute necessity is a e or two added, 
numbered (¢.¢.) 996A, 9968. The notes, on the other hand, 
have been increased by some fifteen , devoted mostly to 
highly condensed summaries of evi ence and references to 
sources or modern works. As in Bury’s original notes, im- 
portant fp from oriental sources are translated: ¢.g. 
the Tawagalawas letter and the Egyptian account of the 
Philistine migration. ‘There are numerous and excellent new 
illustrations and a new coloured dialect-map, after Buck. 
The new edition, in short, attains its object of giving an up-to- 
date introduction to the advanced study of Greck history; 
and the house of Macmillan has added to the list of its signal 
services to Hellenic studies, by producing such a book even 
now ata price as low as 163. 

Inevitably there are some few error and loose ends. On 
Minoan chronology, Bury's text on p. 14 and n. is contradicted 
by M.'s new mn. 2 to p. 12. The rmer should be cancelled. 
Generally, where Bury nodded he has been put right. Tutors 
will, for instance, no Sen able to make the result of the 
raid on Halicis a test of her their pupils have read Thucy- 
dides or only Bury-Ephorus. But there remain a few pris 
Ha Buri due for correction. ‘g8o" for the property 

ification of drs. 2000 (p. 832, margin) was misleading 
nace in 1899; and various errors remain in the note, sles. 
and chronological table. E.g., Hiad ad (DP. 68-q) is not indexed. 
though Odyssey is; the Nicanor indexed is two e¢ (son 
of Parmenion, p. 749; of Proxenus, 828, 833); the ss stl 
be Theramenes stop im 411 (add refs. to p My 504-10). 
Bgf (n. to p. 79%), for * daughter Oe Mctinon 
idee of Memnon’, and for * Plut. Al. 22° pase ee 
But as Tarn has shown reason to doubt the whole story, much 
better delete the note. On p. 845 (39 | p.c.) for * Megara * 
read ‘Corinth’. On p. the m onier habbo events in 
407-6 has been altered, but is still wrong. munibesaly 
in the text, it should be noted that the Battle of Notron, * 
fesling incident", did mot ‘completely change the current of 
7 Athens ” (p. 300). It was the culmination of a long 
disappointments (cf. Plut. Ale. 35, 
the Athenian 


series of complaints 
The implied slur on 


Diod. XIII, 73-4). 
character ‘iS, as so often, unjustified. At pp. Saere raat n,, and 
“smn. should be: by a reference to Ox. Pap. XI, 
1365, which clucidates the history of Ort _ fon of - 
and ‘the littl farms of Attica" before ° ‘were certainly 
not ‘covered with” iseribed mortgage stones {p- Br). We 
should have had at least some fr ts by this time. Un- 
inscribed Aorod (fermint, land-marks) © Likelier i in 600 B.C. 
, the ‘ "e'w'sh’ * of Merneptah's 


In the valuable rewritten | 

monument are expanded as ‘ Achaiwasha' (p. 44) in the 
traditional manner, and "identified as ‘almost certainly 
Achacans ', acer the , who really are almost certain, 
get only prs f alon with the extremely dubious 
Sikels" ‘On’ p. 05t (the Lelantine War) for * Megara’ 
read ‘ Leontini’ the ereditably few oregon a 
P. » Bee (n. to p. ) for (Andocides) ‘iii’ read * 


889 (n. to p. P46) for 475, 477, read 975, 377+ 


No one, perhaps, has ever claimed that * Bury's Greece " a 
t work. He is dull—he succeeds in taking the fun even 
out of the Abu Simbel i inscription (pp. 115 f) and the Cleo- 

menes from the Lysistrata (p. 211) ; ant has wiv *dates", 
especially the fufoyer in reported, sayings. He also uses less art 
than he might have in the a ement of his material. The 
t victories of 457 are narrat op eres. we hear 
that Athens won them with half her forces away fight 
353-4); and the jon Socrates (577 FE) a 

[ account ‘of the Peace of Callias of 372. The o i 
is thus lost of using them to give colour papi tegen gael yen 
sng for the actors in iS tragic days of Alcibiades and 
tras. But this last failure is only a symptom of a more 
general defect: the fact that be has no clear conception of the 
nature a social process. His conception of history (as distinct 
from the historical cat echolarshh of which he)was a master) is 
one scarcely altered since Froissart Tt Includes political 
and military history, especially he kat latices; - but “literature and 
art, religion and philosophy" are * touched upon only when 
they directly illustrate, or come into some specially intimate 
connection with, the political history’ (Preface to Ist ed., 
Be hn Sone he tells us, is in order to save space—which 

then squanders to such p that Iphicrates takes 

en lines in the index, Agesilaus eleven, and Dionystus 
twenty-two. He continues: ‘The inter ion, im short 
seer (but be tie History Greece’ on the title 
page), * a few unconnected chapters dealing, as they must 
deal, inadequately with art and iteratiare sccmns cation ancl 
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inartistic.’ That our ere Gealing with these activities of the 
spirit must usual lv, in his opinion, be unconnected with the 
main narrative is precisely most damning evidence of the 
inadequacy of his concepts ‘of social development. It is the 
more pity, because when he doves write on the history of 
thought he is often excellent; th he produces one dictems 
on Socrates, of which one would like to think that Bury in 
Elysium has had to give Socrates an account: ‘In the history 
of ethics his position is supreme. He was the founder of 
utilitarianism (p. 575). 

Bury as a military historian, on the other hand, must rank 
with Tacitus; yet, following his German masters (who did, 
alas, know what they were talking about) he feels it his duty 
to take us faithfully through the campaigns of Anaxibius and 
Dercyllidas, and to sStainy eh in some singularly unhappy military 
¢fiticism. For instance, he argues that the he sent away by 
Leonidas must have been meant to o ydarnes at the 
descent from Anopaia, since otherwise there was no adequate 
reason for Leonidas and the Three Hundred to remain; 
failing to realise that since the Persians were strong in caval 
and the Greeks had mone, if all the Greeks had retreated, all 
would have been rounded up in the oper within the day. 
He fails to we Plutarch’s elapidar, which is much more 
illuminating than Aenophon, on the tactics of Leuctra, and 
he misunderstands Arrian on Gaugamela and on the Hydaspes. 
Worst of all, trusting Diodorus too implicitly, he ignores the 
decisive naval operations of the Lamian War, thus leaving the 
abortive affair of Crannon in solitary unintelligibility TTC 
decisive battles of the world, We should welcome references, 
in the next er to Tam, CAH VI, 458, and Walek, Rev. 
de Philolagie, XLVI (1924), 23 ff. 

But when all is said, eee Gy ba Pury, and Meiges is 
his editor, Bury performed, with fine rhip if with 
wee historical sense, a really self-sacrificing work in producing 

ume rather than a muulti-volumed political history 
af Greece. In the absence of anything better of i its size, we 
do well to be grateful to him, and also to Mr. for the 
extreme labour (as it must often have been) by which without 
al its form he has brought Bury, in almost every detail, 


up to date. 
A. R. Burs. 


Griechische Geschichte von den Anfingen bis in die 
Kaiserzeit (Handbuch der Alecriiienbwioseas 

eae, III, 4). By H. Beworson. Pp. xvi + 491, with 
maps. afar ri H. Bech'sche Verlagsbuch 





handlung, 1950. 

A Bae acd =a the last edition of the volume 
on reck History by Pochiman in the Handbuch der Allee 
nniccmchalt new work on the subject was long due, 
a tect act pti lg Biggest aiye beak aes 
who has set out ao DESLUCE ia) One RERINIRERY large book a survey 
erllvare modern scholarship has to say on the matter. The 

It is an eminently reads een and 1 1 work. 

aims at giving Sale balanced view of the achievements 

of international y German handbooks have 
produced a detailed bibliography of their own countrymen’s 
writings, while ignoring all ye ian Gen others. Here it is 
refreshing to encounter wit uency references to 
English, American, French, sat Ttalian wo The book 
starts with a summary of modern scholarship in which the 
author's own nationality only reveals itself in the way in which 
the German writers are described with a more personal vere 
than the rest. An Irishman may perhaps be allowed to 
the omission of Mahaffy from this section, He did much to 
give Greek History a status of its own in classical studies, his 

contributions to Greck chronol tology have 
influenced the development of “(Alte Bear branches, 
and in addition he produced important garters in Hellenistic 
history—a period to which Bengtson devoted special attention, 
: yeiorsgnars ii Sinbad the first feature to strike one is 
ia wide extent reek fustory no more begins with ae 
Dorian invasion Sritipesig Satce the death of 2 

starts wit thirty- r pages which cover the epoch 

from the invasion of the Indo-Europeans (¢. 2000 Buc.) to the 

end of the * Transition period * (e, Boo m.c.}. At the other end 
the battle of Chacronea finds only a little over half the story 
told. Bengtson continues his narrative down to the closing 
of the schools by Justinian fa.o. 529). It is magnificent 
ih this way a abi a Heer err account of all Hellenic 
activity within the com one volume, but it is at 
entails various difficulties. Sa 

The problem of proportion in the treatment is specially hard. 
If an raven} eae is to be given of the Hellenistic 
monarchies ther achievements a good deal of space 
be devoted to detail, but this can only be gained by soe 


r 


sacrihce of fa axks in 55 rennin of the classical a Hence 
example, gives cighty-seven to the 

from 323 to 201 ae and only fifty-six anes tc the sole 
contactia and the Peloponnesian war together. Thi is 
much the same proportion of pages year by year. But both 
the amount ‘of past scholarship expended on it and its value 
in the histor the human race still t that the times of 
Athenian a ea should be allowed pretrental treatment. 

It may be this problem of proportion that has led Bengtson 
to a curious feature of arrangement and termin For 
him the Cora 3 epoch begins not with Alexander's death, 
or even with Chacronea, but with 360 p.c. and the accession 
of Philip of Macedon, Xenophon would have agreed with 
this view to the extent that the battle of Mantinca saw the 
end of intelligible relations beewone the city-states, But if 
it were to become generally accepted as terminology some 
strange results would follow. Demosthenes would cease to be 
Seekecy lores of classical orators. Praxiteles would tone ail 

kec ely in the Hellenistic period, Ephorus would have 
to be reckoned a Hellenistic historian an See 

Otherwise in treating each iod Bengtson's od is 
straightforward, The main a ee are preceded by general 
summaries, and cach chapter has its preliminary survey of 
Quellen und Darste ellungen. 

Footnotes are brief and mostly confined to additional 
citations of literature. An appendix contains lists of Perssan 
amc Hellenisti iC, but not of Spartan nor Cyrenian kings. There 
are also logical tables of the Hellenistic royal families, 
but not of any ol the Greek tyrants nor of such families as the 
Alcmaconids, The chronological table which follows reaches 
from neolithic times to a.p. 639, and there is a detailed index 

The subject matter is treated in a normal way without any 
novel or unconventional ideas, which is a limitation to 
a work which is meant to He a gunetal handbook. Various 
particular points are worth note. In his picture of phelps 
times Bengison makes few or no concessions t to Greek traditions. 
Minyan ware is a local | nt product providing no evidence 
yiterien cid naires fiepobate oe such as 

non, is dismissed as ie parr en 
roy Vila was taken by a Thracian in The 

“Abhi ava" of the Hittite documents is a Saat ahahited by 

recks, probably in Cilicia. 

TeWhes we psene tc the Eiellanis there are signs of an 
occasional reaction against recent ly accepted doctrines. The 
archaic tyrants are imperialists, “Above all the aim of the 
Tyrants was the subjugation of other communities’ (p. 102). 

statement is not vou rer reinforced with examples; 
just as also a reference to and Meyer seems insufficient 
proof for the eae pega ean Shane dhs ule anon 
states and then in Tonia is no reference to the fact 
that the tithe is first known from contemporary Greck literature 
in an allusion to Gyges. Again, ‘it can be taken as certain 
that the Spartan constitution in its individual character arose 

imal He 3s-7ick the work of. &: sire legislator" (p. 105). 

ually the | Lycurgus and the theary 
of a raster nod eed in the sixth century (ric). He dates 
the great Ahetra to the beginning of the seventh or even the 
end of the eighth centu view which seems to attribute 
to that date a remarkably developed conception of &ijpos as 


a pas term. 
account of the sixth century is effectively Bees but 
one may doubt if it was wise economy to allot seven full page) 
to a detailed description, however well written, of the rise of 
Persia. This feature is part of a general tendency rather to 
overstress the importance of Persian influence in Greek vee 
In the fifth siete ene Boag saab point is that the five years 
peace between Athens parta is dated to 453 instead ot 
451/0. In a footnote (p. 195, n. 4) Bengtson tries to explain 
away one of Thucydides’ few indications of date in the Pente- 
contactia, He does not discuss how this change would relaic 
eihcr em with the pe m Sore from ostracism or rey rot 
War again in ually arbit t Ling 
the revolt of Poditaea to 433 when the epigrap 
acems sufficient that her Spares WHS still pas 
In the last years of the Peloy sian war Erng 
the chronology which would date Alcibiades’ return to 4o8 and 
the battle of Notium to 407. He gives no new reasons for this 
preference. In the fourth Snape | there is rather too much 
talk about xowt defen, and too litth attention given to the 
second Athenian confederacy. Dionysius’ war with Carthage 
from 384 is described as his last and that of 468-7 is ignored 
Fe 271). Intreating of Alecander (as also clsewherc) Bengtson 
iffers strongly from Tarn. ‘The 2 are taken a5 
genuine and a proof that Alexander aimed at world conquest. 
aan the Hellenistic and Roman portions of the work, where 50 
much of the history is still doubtful, there is less advantage in 
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noting details. One may perhaps remark that the beginni 
of the Actolian predominance at Delphi should be dated Ga) 
before the Gallic raid of 279 | - 375), and that in the first 
Poel the invasion of the t have been mentioned. 


has cecimataaed on stat the ba ble 
facts sora building We ie 


on them, rather than on hypotheses, his 
general reconstruction. 


For sapiens the battle of Cos retires 
into the modest obscurity of a footnote © (p. q82, n. 5). 
u 


Through- 
out one can see particularly the i ence of Walter Otto, 





whose memory the reviewer (who was also a pupil of his, 
wi with respectful regret. 

The professional scholar will probably find that he turns with 

atest advantage to these Hellenistic chapters (using the term 


in its usual meaning). They read as though they were written 
with greater conviction than the classical parts of the history. 
One may note alsa a hn s and able description ( . 432-44) 
of the Weltherrschaft ne eee webischen Geistes, telling of the int 
lectual, artistic, oe achievements of the Spree 
ch. This has no functional equivalent in Bengt 

cacription of aap? Greece, nor for that matter ie he 
devote a corres Sim ase to the neo-classical revival 
of the Roman | e explanation probably is not to 
be found in a Pi, the familiar features of Hellenic 
civilisation need mot De leeceibndk: but: ji because Bengtson 
has @ certain leaning towards the Hellenistic as such. 

In illustration it may be noted that his verdict on Periclean 
Athens is a curious one. | nok suge@est, as have 
some of his countrymen in the past, that democracy was some- 
thing inherently defective. He appears to approve in poner 
ps aims ane saihar mol pecictcs but he ends By bisios : him 

spending se muc on ing programmes that he could not 
finally accumulate sre capil to face the Peloponnesian 
war. “Over the end the Pentecontactia, the age which 
had raised Athens toa hei t und of, is written the 
bitter word “ neglect" (das base Wiort * Versdummis*, p. Iiy2). 
It seems a curious judgement on the Periclean age. One might 
be pardoned for su that Pericles | done all that 
human wisdom do, but had not forescen the Plague. 

The Hellenistic age, too, had its * Verséummis" (p. 377)- 
Tt had failed, as Bengtson notes, to observe the dew opment 
of the military ‘eslabaibee to aa West, and it pai 
But Bengtson seems ared to forgive his 
is real interest is in the prema 
development and diffusion of Aa culture, ee than nee 
origins its first flowering, and it 1s to these later stages that 
his book makes its chief contribution. 

H. W. Parke. 


Weltgeschichte des Mittelmeer-Raumes von Philipp II 
von Makedonien bis BI usgemeben vor 
Hermann | ).. 2 vol. By E. Konxemane. : 
xvi and viii + , with 11 maps in text, 29 folding 

maps and 12 plates. eheich: Biedestein Werlag, 1948-0. 


“The World-History of the Mediterranean area "—the 
theme of this work is the history of a millennium from Philip II 
of to the Emperor Heraclius and the formulation 
of the faith of Arabia by Mohammed. idaho a 
WO VOTLIIES, it ts a difficult problem to t ¢ reviewer, 
for he must never irget that this is a po humous work and it 
WHS never revised. : attentive reader will probably feel 
that much of the narrative, especially in the first v Cc, 

resents a draft which might have been considerably changed 
if Professor Kormemann had lived to reconsider the text—he 
sia, Soe hare struck ont his account of the Suman 


and Hittite Kingdoms, since it is not easy to under- 
is relevance to his subject. Perhaps the most useful 


ver can make is to raise some of the 
: ; what 
history? 


that his object has been to pay more 
attention to the Iranian and orient elements in that history 
Alexander the Great took much from Persia and so did Rome. 
-PTLnen Fa nee cs reodeoed pomtbls only 
‘chinenent Fetes bureaucracy and that was 


side, and only then will the exclusive 
= radition be overcome. ; 

h was K.'s programme t t the surprising 
Sopa eat haP paleo ices The achicve- 
cn Ser ite g erat hadh described with lively interest but 
wap foubtful relevance, for the Persia with which Philip II 

and Alexander came into contact was very different from the 
Persia of Darius, The account of Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism 
is Superficial, for it completely fails to suggest the problems and 
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the doubts which beset the subject. Even a book desi 
for the sabbrindeayte (opie should not give to the reader a fallacious 
rely established fact. * Almost every student 
of the Ga the Gathas has his own Zarathustra *, writes S001. 
Often a student may interpret ‘a strophe of the Gathas in the 
evening and by the morning it has become something quite 
different ' (Nyberg). A. D. Nock has suggested that a book 
should be written on The Quest of the Historical <oroaster after 
the model of Albert Schweiteer's famous book [‘ The Problem 
of Zoroaster’, A fA lin (1949), 272-85 at p. 285). At least a 
reference meeghit have been made to the bibliography of recent 
literature rwwith the date of Zorousier given by P. J. Junge, 
Dareios f Konig i Perser, Leipzig, 1944, p. 165. 

The faith of Fovosater i is in K.'s view the supreme gift of 
Persia to Europe, maimly through its influence on the Old 
Testament and on Christianity, But here we need a careful 
discussion: how and to what extent was that influence exercised ? 
Asa result of such a detailed discussion W. Manson came to 
~ conctinen perp pags to ae hears a esoteric 

eas for the tion of any part of [ Jesus") teachin 
disappears" (jesus the Afessah, naaen. 1943, P 105). One 
might have expected that K, would have di the complex 
Iranian myth of the Saviour who had himself first to be sav ed. 
That mythical construction, built up by Reitzenstein dra 
on Mandacan materials, has been adversely criticiged and 
am quite incompetent to judge how much of Reitzenstein's 
argument still stands. See W. Manson, op, cit., chapter I and 
Appendix D, and cf. J. M. Creeel, ‘ e Heavenly Man", 
eb j.7.8., pp. 119-396. If K. had hived he would doubtless 
have ampli what he had written. 

But it ts important to realise how restricted] Persian influence 
is in K's view. ‘Thus when one speaks of Persian influences 
acting upon the Roman Empire * it is those of the old-Persian 
Achaemenid court, kept alive the Hellenistic tradition, 
which must be considered rather than the new-Persian court 
of the Sassanids. Diocletian, who in his Manichean edict 

20 unfavourable a eran upon the Sassanids, cannot 
waive adopted any suggestions from them: such ‘ions 
mist rather be t —past Alexander—to the time of 
the Acharmenids” (IT, 295). Elsewhere K. writes, ‘ From 
the third century n.c, Western Asia Minor was wholly Greek 
and the ration by Iranian influences which had been 
favoured by Darius ceased to have any hold” (I, 254). If 
one has set out to trace the spread of rainian ideas it seems 
strange that Plutarch’s account in his De Jade et Onride should 
not be mentioned nor the 38th oration of Dio of Prusa where he 
cite a Zoroastrian hymn, while it is similarly of interest to 
trace the we made by Lactantius of Zoroastrian eschato 
ac cepa: his interpretation of the — revelation (in 

Instifules; see the ollected in vol. 2 of 

Joseph Bidez and Franz Cumont, | Mages fages hellenisé, Paris, 

\. And it should not be forgotten tha t even in the fourth 

ene ies St. Basil in a letter can say that the fives of the 

Magi (Magusacans) wok fom top’ fully xara wear oyebdy thy 
yeaperv Gectrapuivor Se are a Loeb edition vol. 4, pp. 44-5). 

The Manichaecan t of Diocletian many ae been the 
effect of war ‘ychology but far more o Persian 

the scom © Fthe I Byzantines ae: a pepe 
which pean ee horse (see George of Pisidia, Exp, P 


24 sqq.; John of Hormizd— journal “Asiatig 
7 hed Séric, tome 14 (18s go4). I cannot this ief 
of the East Romans (ef. xxvi, 50). Can it be derived from 


the four-horse chariot * dont les chevaux ropebientens les quatre 
ments et qui est conduit par un aurige éternel* (Bidez and 
Camiont, oF. a. i,gr; Ul, 1g n.4)? 

K, indeed have made a better case for Persian in- 
fluence th he has done in this book. But beside the living 
force in the later Empire of a Roman, a Christian, and a 
Gesek Gaicn the oriental legacy of Arhaaiead Persia stands 
or very litt 

And this book, obviously written for the general reader, 
necessarily suggests the problem: how should the interest in 
the Hellenistic civilisation be awakened and sustained amongst 
at who are not specialists? dipi unfortunately has failed to 
oany such He details and wars, facts piled 

on frets, Sarees statement is attempted of of the | “ 
ofthese facts. L prndgrengaaidl caer Patty ‘He who does not 
the meaning does not see the thing " (The Death of Christ, 
p- 3) One cannot help wondering how many there will 
who wall vere alter reading K.." saccount of the Diadochi. 
For aly i jer var oe pace it is suppressed, and 
it rea me t that suppression were deliberate. 
In the social hist ting oF the Hellenistic period the tragedy 
ShiAgh: tan tie onolotias of Cloomionss bs ng story: 
K. in ed aah Say ctenin (I, 247) “the famous attempts at 
rm of the Spartan kings—and that is all! Will these 
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vreforms be to the non-specialist reader a3 familiar as household 
words? And then see what W. W. Tarn : of the story 
and its meaning (The Hellenistic Age, Cambridge, 1924, 1298-40), 
When K. comes to write of the Maccabean revolt he docs not 
mention the First Book of the Maccabees; doubtless it is 
rhetorical, but it is fine rhetoric, and it helps us to feel the 
passion which in Jer made the spread of Hellenistic 
civilisation an imy anally : it helps ws, too, to understand why 
the Judaism of / ria was so different from the Judaism 
of Jerusalem. K. unfortunately i ignores Hellenistic literature : 
why should Polybius not have been oud a treatment 
similar to that given to Tacitus in k.’s second volume? 
Personally I do not believe that we shall ever win a general 
recognition of the vital significance of the civilisation of the 
Hellenistic age until we boldly throw overboard a cargo of 
military and diplomatic facts in order to make room for a far 
more valuable freight. But once more a reviewer has qualms: 
so much of this book might have been so different if K. had 
lived to revise it, 

A collection of oy s dicta might ride themes for lively 
discussion, Thus of the Emperor Tiberius K. writes that the 
hurnan element in Tiberius stamped him as the first truly great 
Europe man {II, 71). Wier preckesy did K. mean? 
In what way was Tiberius a better uropean than Augustus? 
Europe as a geographical term for a continent was of course 
familiar to the ancient world, but was the conception of Euro 
as an ‘ideal unity", as ‘a living force of unification and o 
common attitude (Haltung)’ attained to in the Pe Reropea frien 
Sulla to ‘Tiberius? Can one trace a sense © 
responsibility ° in Pompey and Caesar (so Helmut werve. 

‘Der Europa-Begriff in der Antike' in Gestalftende Ardjte der 
Antite, Munich, 1949, 170-87, at PP. 183-7)? Unity within 
the Roman Empire, yes; unity as | the shores of the 
Mediterrancans-mare moxie. tit may be doubted whether 
a ‘ European’ unity was realised, ee: bt we may agree with 
Berve that, at least for us, Cicero appears in many respects as 


* the first aire ay sare 
the satisfactory part of K..'s study of the Roman 
Empire ‘ his treatment of the reigns of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, Diocletian, in K.’s view, still maintains the Principate, 
it is with Constantine that the Dominate begins. It is mot casy 
to understand this distinction, for it may be contended that the 
population of the East Mediterranean had never under- 
aod the Principate as it was conceived in the Roman West— 
the Emperor had been the Dominus from the first. One 
cannot therefore fix fix upon moment when the Principate 
ceased to exist. te is an al and when 
Diocletian moved Pegi to Nicamedia he naturally adapted 
himself to that East Mediterrancan atmosphere; the ritual 
of his court was fashioned on an Eastern model. Some 
students of the work of Otto Seeck have felt that his conception 
of Diocletian's character was not reflected in the policy of the 
reign, aeaney that conception in an extreme form 
Roneaisel, Untickacs eeeoaeesi ike Sulla “(, s08-9)— 
enovator ' warts- aby 
regimentation, the forging of projects, planning for ge weit AE 
sake, these are the outstanding features of bis government. 
It is no wonder that K.'s treatment of the persecution of iy 
ristians is inadequate, that the theory of an 
duty to abdicate alter twenty years of rule should still be 
. Surely Diocletian's policy is a constant adaptation 
of measures to meet current needs as they arose in a critical 
id: it retains its flexibility. .K. sees in Constantine one 
whe Was essentially a conservative—one * who did but develop 
and complete i institutions which had so far as possible become 
customary’ (IT, 295). But in the fourth century he was 
regarded as a Sirians Ay turbator rerum. To K. as 
statesman Constantine shrewd (keleag) i, a4), ana 
was thus able to rec the work of August jesus; 
ie hich aaa OM ok Ghestantini’s eoue oes “ligious 
re aS @ Conservative appears to me to 
stantine in his own person was a historical 
waletshed, bis reign marks a tuming-pomt in the history of the 
Mediterrancan lands, 
One more point: it is not always casy to gain any clear 
coneepti | Kus thought. i single illwstration of this 
ity must suffice. en does Byzantine history begin? 
With the year a.p. , writes K., the new commences 
which leads to the formation of the Byzantine State Abe 398). 
In domestic policy it was th Theodora that * the 
tine State experienced the hour of its birth" (p.418). Theodora 
built up the Byzantine ae which was to come (p. 452), 
yet Justinian’s epoch was the brilliant in literature 
Byzantine civilization (p. 438), while the Byzantine 


Empire begins in the seventh century with the reign of 
Heraclius (p. 460). It is of course clear that the text has not 
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been revised, but the confusion of these forces the 
reader to ask what are the characteristics of the Byzantine 
State, what is its mission, oe is the faith which maintained 
it through the centuries, Then when one considers the 
confidence assured to the Orthodox by the protection of a 
Christian God, the ofan Emperor who was Heaven's 
delegate, the money economy on which East Roman diplomacy 
was based, the highly trained army and civil service, w 
one realises that none of nce exential elements ree i 
survival first appeared wi Theodora or wil 
one is driven further and faeces back—back to Theodosius 
the Great and to the revolutionary dream of Constantine. 
In its essentials the Byzantine State remained true to the vision 
of the first Christian Emperor. A change in the method of 
recruiting the army, the seventh century creation (? by Constans) 
of the system of military themes, the erection of new financial 
ministries, even the loss of Syria and Egypt to the Arabs 
cannot affect the permanent character of the Empire; it is but 
a change of means and not of ends that is in ota We 
are bound to fail in our task of historical understanding if 
we begin our study of East Rome with the reign of Heraclius. 

‘A reviewer cannot but ask himself whether it was really 
a service to the memory of Kornemann to publish this book in 
its present form. It is not easy to stifle a doubt. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


ONES eee MEAETAI, ed. Gvuta Moravecair, 3c. 
on the an Bae of ‘the acpeenny By Jou 

ieee, Pp. 1950. 20 florins. 
There are two hades: E. Met Wenn Sarmatians in 5. 
Russia from the third 1 to the first century nc. 2. The Sar- 





sacs then ae | 
them, though his tale that th : 
youths and /Amazons accounts , 
skin Scythian and giving thee women fe or even dominant 
tion. , é 
In the fourth century the form Syrmatae occurs in Scylax 
and Eudoxus of Cnidus. Harmatta docs not mention this. 
The name of the Sarmatae first occurs in B.c. 179 when their 
king Gatalus joins a league of Pontic states. From the second 
century both forms are used, sometimes even by the same 
writers, and kings of the Bosporus called themselves Sauromates 
a conscious archaism. Rostovtsey at one time, and now 
nad cohae have oem that the two names denoted different 
Certainl Ae eS Sarmatae are no longer 
fret thoush Po has tales of very lively 
Amage Tizgatac zo (called a Macotis but with an evi ently 
Souerincaiee, saat however, ee in the third and second 
and they are no longer 
have claborate 





le; this 

arid eens ehictage) isk Dae a more modern style; t 

may account for their political spain ny diosa the ere 

whom they confined to the Crimea and “ 

spite'of these differences the Iatest Iranies, such as Gershevic : 
are inclined to identify the names. 

Strabo speaks of three Sarmatian tribes on the West between 
the Ister and Borysthenes: on Tama Basihes, and shied wi = 
the Rhoxolani siretchi to Mainly on the 
strength of the word by Appian) our 
author regards them as f preserern state under a 
ruling tribe, having reac : this position heir 125 ens 
their coming would be the furthest repercussion Pane: 

apes ithe second movement of the Yieh-chih about 

130 B.C. These Sarmatae were at first hostile to Mithracl’™ 
ie esi these Manage cis ie teen t schemes of west” 
expansion. Rostovtsey has — out that m this We 

ian | from T. to Galiche-in st 
been found : in style similar to pieces in the Pea 
Museum brought ane into India by the Saka nema 
Some of these tribes must have been the Sakas’ neighbour 
north-cast of Tran, If there was a Sarmatian 
cannot have lasted beyond about 60 2.c., the rise of the Getae 
but there is quite a chance that the critical word Pee abe 
but an echo of the ° Royal’ sorts. in Herodotus, 
wey malig Pliny. Ge kat cern of 


hei movement from “sein to first evidence of this 


pS ebigiecindl gr taper Nk Aa cage about 200 B.C-, 
Zaicu 


if that be the right nominative to Zaiwy), agar rte 
' tac (the terminations look Sarmatian); 52! oy 

goes with the king’s name Si which isa be * 5 

of the Saitac" perhaps a more complete form 
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tribes mentioned come from the West, Celtic Galatae and 
German Sciri. They are all swept away by the Sarmatac 
dealt with in Study 1, lords from the Danube to the Don; 
but not for long, what with the Getae on the West and on the 
East new kindred tribes such as the Aorsi and Alani. Under 
a the lazyges, the most westerly tribe, entered 
from Oltenia, i. Western Rumania, though tome 

sorta Gene Tomi wh cn Ovid was there (a.p. 8-18), 
Tt docs not seem as if they were well off in Hungary. Their 
pare ee, poor and they seem to have been very hard up 
metal, About the time of Marcus Aurelius they came into 
touch with their richer cousins yo haemo and through them 


got things from much and comparative prosperity 
went on till about a.p, 300. “Be then ae tha cut their 
communications. “Then lans made their way from 


Sinink! to Western Funia: and ave the a ane 
ungary where t amalgamated with t azygos 418 
made the Hi ae Sarmatac a danger to Diocletian, who 
forced many of them to settle in Roman territory. Those Iefi 
behind ene eenPy the great turmoil caused by the appear- 
ance of the Huns who browght in the Alans, later joined to the 
Goths and the Vandals, Alans are particularly mentioned as 
having been in Brittany, and it can hardly be a coincidence that 
Alan @ a common name e of the rg sage aie ie the name 
fer: to the Norman , of England, and their 
endants well known among ot 


The Greek Law of Sale. By F. Prixcssmm. Pp. xix 
Weimar: Hermann Boblau, 1950. _ Price not given. 
In this im ph Professo accepts 
arn develo ideas tibolone te tt by the iste Jose! Partsch, Greck 
law, i in Pringsheim's view, was, at any rate in sale and pr bly 
in other matters, different from Roman law; it 
In a didierent, wa way in ie eo of local variations there 1 wai a 
community of legal no and methods th at the 
Hellenistic world, and me 
maintained in Beypt | 


ie the a ee la al to d “delict 
shat the Bisq paséers y onh or amage De 
Of particular contracts the first to : Se aie tered 
loan, and even this, in abot view, es AA 

with that is, a certain formal element, for its 

As for sale, it was Sere neta catty coneis 
Ecnerally, ae a ensh transaction in which the decisive moment 
was the payment of the price; before that moment there was 
no obligation on either coc lees peor che 


thee thing sold immediately passed, subject rom se to require- 
ity seller to buyer. 
| commonly 





1 Cor. vi, ania, 29) of the phrase bought with 
a prick’. tsuch a itive ca t does not allow for sales 
on credit, sales of goods for future delivery, and other cases 
whole transaction is not completed um ictu. The 
Roman jurstie genius eventually met these needs of a more 
advanced civilisation by recognising a confract of sale, in which 
the consensus of the parties created bi inding legal obligations for 
future performance, and notionally separating rem contract 
ri tad che Greek lawyers went to, work 
ed ky ‘The Greek lawyers went to work 

im at paeeoe may R 


the primitive concept of sale, 
they provided for sales on 


it by treating the unpaid price 
as a money loan from seller to buyer, thereby the former 
she faraiinr remedics of 8 creditor; conversely, a 






of generic 
y could be held pe cong rtp ae 
There were other devices. 


a eamore ie eh iceeta 


es 
ie 
id 





‘Prngiicia from his exhaustive knowledge of the 
Gosh ae ices naar maul in che pepieos cesceds, collects & 
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discusses many examples in which sales are combined * 
rich diversity” ‘with a more or less fictitious application othe 
jure notions so as to produce the precise . effects desired 
ythe parties. By a historical examination he shows how from 

such combinations the Greek lawyers often proceeded to the 
creation of new and improved types. A clumsy coupling of 
elements from sale and Joan was eventually fused into some- 
thing neither sale nor loan, resisting juristic classification but 
adequate for its | The same can be said of the develop 
ment of rapmcva out of a mixture of sale and lease. To the 
Roman much of this work would seem inelegant. The Greeks 
‘did not, like the Roman eoreerie and clarify their legal 
notions, nor did they avai hy brid forms and combinations 
of different legal institutions’. Their law of sale was the 
product not of juristic logic tut of notarial ingenuity; its 
material is to be found Roe = the a he eae) A pct sromcines of 
institutional writers but in the he documents 
ai to particular tants ae Pineeicies finds all this 

fenyeaticn to his own early Romanistic training but not alto- 

ether dissimilar £ from the spirit of the English law with which 
ge later became acquainted. 

A short review can do litth more than draw attention to 
the main thesis of the work under consideration, To the 
present reviewer the most striking feature of Pringsheim’s 
work is his demonstration of the peculiarly Greek c ber 
“ Greek law in the respects indicated above. many 

points of interest there may be specially mentioned 

the principle (recalling the English doctrines of subrogation 
and resulting trusts) by which a third party who had advanced 
the price to the Bore could acquire a sort of equitable title to 
the property, and the application of this principle to the form 
ca iecenriniesenon in Which a god purchased the slave with moncy 
provided by the slave, so that the slave became beneficial 
owner of hi ; also the valuable discussions of the meaning 
ot particular technical words (re. Spica not, in Pring- 
sheimn's view, a broker but the edecessor in tithe who 
Sa. pe to use another ish term, qe vouched to warranty *} 

of the historical deve pment in the m such words 
as Tu, aves, ent, Geeta, mpanis, qrcahatv,. Whether or not 
the specialists will accept all Pringsheim’s conclusions in detail, 
his unl of the evidence on these and other points cannot be 
neglected. Its value is enhanced by the careful indexing of 
terms discussed and texts referred to. 

We may share the author's admiration of the 
the German publisher in und a work in English for 
which no British publisher could be found, _ bibles ip 
the German printers on their remarkably bigh sta 
accuracy in both Greek and English, bore ie vawete the ted 
quality of paper and binding. 
A. H. CaMraece.. 


Geschichte der griechischen NHeligion. II. Die 
hellenistische und rimische Zeit. {Handbuch der 
ppb laura V. 2. 2.). By M. FP. Nrivssow. 

_ xxiii + 714, with 16 plates, Munich: C,H, Beck’sche 
Verlag, 1950. DM 48. 





Chis 1 volume completes the best general work on 
Greek religion that oe sreapei been published, I[t is phair 
of its predecessor, which Len years carlier 


the story down to the “a of Alexander, Dealing as it ane 
with so different an epoch, it differs somewhat in tone also; 
although official cults are dealt with at adequate length, the 
chief emphasis is laid upon, and the most interesting sections 
treat of, the Arps eit of sae eiceand pate or ion renee 
worships wit especial stress on t pe osphical cusasa= 
p | movements which for comiderable time 

ished Shick they minds, paar saacg a by Christianity, with 
something which might believe in wi t domg violence 
to their reason or their Hellenic, or rather Graeco—Koman 





cultural heritage. Even with seven hu odd pages avail- 
able, and leaving much to, be said on 30 im La topic as 
astrology by the authors of a forthco of the Hand- 


burh, the author has had to compress a pelt ae Gir tis 
it is a great tribute poltcadion’pat yy we bine eer ut gee r by 
of exact and well-documented reins! pater t 
es Table: The ae also are unusuall 
weiss to anyone but specialists on ancient reineas are anal 
have been clearly reproduced. 
book is divided into two main sections, which treat 
respectively of the Hellenistic and Roman peri To these 
ed a short sketch of the work hitherto done on this 
hi ly complex subject by scholars of various nationalities, 
including a warm tribute to A. D. Nock. The Hellenistic 
section begins with a brief sketch of the conditions prevailing 
in the lands which had made up Alexander's empire. Wit 
p. 48 begins an account of religion in the Greek cities proper, 
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attention being paid not only to ritual but also to the accompany- 
ing literary, economic and phenomena, the importance 
for instance of Greek schools in traditional cults as well 
as other parts of the native inheritance alive, the finances of 
cults, aking the sale of priesthoods, the positions of mysterics, 
oracles, and other procincn features of the ancient worships 
and such new ones as found their way in among the older forms. 


The relation of religion to the Hellenistic monarchies is next dealt 
with (Pp. 135-745 including naturally ruler-worship. Next 
follows section of over too pages, which handles 


= Persbaliche on und religidse Weltanschauung’. This 
includes a Senpaeastiely full treatment of such things as the 
various explainings away of religion, the attitudes of the chief 
philosophical schools, the relations of religion to morality, 
and the rising tide of sheer superstition and of belief in all 
manner of wonders. In an excellent SUNT up, stress 15. 
briefly laid on the change from a city-state’s religion, with its 
gods who could be and were more or less localised, to the 
«cosmopolitanism which by logical necessity brought with it the 
demand for a world-wide ‘aeity of some sort (p. 279). maa" 
matter of no small importance is (p. 265) that the religion o 
that age was one belonging to the towns and cities, on stati 
the ancient worshi had its basis in the life of country- 
pie. Individual ism is of course given its due attention, 
fait not treated in isolation nor out of its framework of the 
litical surroundings in which the individual then found 
fswiel imself, ‘This feeling for balance and » rion indeed 
marks the whole work and gives it much of its value; what 
have on occasion been treated as if they were isolated tesscrac 
ere fitted together into a samifcant and understandable 


The | Roman period is treated at somewhat greater Inne a 
pp. 2 95-701)s a3. = natural, not only for c 
but ne itl at of the bewildering complexity of poateeiak 


Again a short introductory section 1s is devoted to orientation ; 
* Die Griechen in der rémischen Welt " are sketched historically 
and with regard to their intellectual and emotional condition. 
A little over sixty pages (311-7 ) suffice for the actual Greek 
cults of the period, including the mysteries and the oe 
of deified ine but belief in general Sioerh a much 


ce (op. 976—" Since this inclucles 
a ot ia ettticay aoa smaentin he tore eae 
ek uced so vast a of marvellous | Stories, 


scientific justifications of cand the various | , 
which went with it, the attitude rofthe time towards death and 
the dead, the impingmg of religious belicfs on literature, 
the tendency towards monotheism in its varyimg forms, and 
the relation of religion to hi the allowance 1 ae iio sipichiny 
gant. One outstanding and wide-reaching 

syncretism, is then cg a ae section (pp 55-8 a) to itsell 
which treats successively of Hermetism, etic,  forcign 
(eities and the mystery-cults with thei alleged A 
concluding section of a score of asuear et stiention especially 
to two important matters. The first is the vast influence 
exercised by the * Ptolemaic * theory of the universe, concerning 
which ems are apt to that while its vision of the 
heavens was cramped and 5 compared with that of modern 
astronomy, it was vastly bigger than the peter views Wiens 


iicoliots bot ta the Geeral concious. The sctond api 





scientists but in the senna consciousness, topic 
is the of 5 in late antiquity. The book has 
indexes of names and subjects, and a few corrections of details 
i the fret woke ae mde a p 714. 

As is to be ts of view are put forward and 
interpretations which not all willagree. They are, 


however, invariably reason reasonable, and to be defeated only by 


reasons against them. For example, the 

author rejects completely all Christian ence conceming 
ne Ebeusi Mysteries (p. $95), making a doubtful exception 
in favour of § o8 statement concerning the rea car 


of corm. A foomote , ni. 1) disposes of all attempts to 
cOnMeEt the Sea of bethichces with any real astronomical 
enomenon; it is merely a particular instance of the popular 
icf, unconnected ithe developed astrology, that everyone 
has his sar small or great neo to his importance, which 
pears at his birth and * falls" when he dies, Nilsson insists 

¢ p. 7) that we know very ithe of the popular myst 
chat of antiquity, ee that we have 30 





a. good and an evil: principle manifesting the 
the world, in matter as clewhere, but betieat the material 


i | ap eure bee 


and the ideal universes, and the source of it is ultimately 
Fiato, Interesting suggestions, small and great, are to be 
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found everywhere; as an example of a principle which might 
eerve ada basis for some elaborate study of religious conditions, 
not only antique, | mention the passage 540 which 
connects the monotheistic views of the the Imperial age with the 
existence of an earthly monarchy, while asa small but 1 ious 
point I cite the note on p. 631 (3), which suggests that the 
gesture of the benedictio Lalina may be disc to somne old: and 
priest of one or another of the ary ting religions 
suffering from Dupuytren’s contraction and being in conse- 
uence unable to eri the last two fingers of his right hand. 
On some small points slight corrections and ons sccm 
. 208 fF. we meet once more the 
often repeated statement, due ultimately to the scholiast on 
Theokritos, that that poet's second idyll (in the conventional 
numbering) i is derived from the mime of Sophron of which a 
fragment was not long agorecovered, “Thisis at beast unproven, 
for except that both pieces deal with a ma process and 
mention Hekate, there 1s no discernible : resem dance; : hrom 
describes certain women who apparently are ridding a house 
of the goddess’ s undesirable attentions, connie a girl who 
is t + to win back her faithless lover. p. 469 (twice), 
what is the authority for a word incipium, san ol prumciprc 
or inceptem? Some other references to Latin sources seem mot 
altogether happy. On p. 606, comment is made on Apuleius, 
Met. xi, 23, where Lucius describes the preliminaries of his 
initiation, ‘The priest takes him to the nearest baths ef prow 
surto lanecro traditum, procfatus dew wera, purissume arissiume curcumnorans 
abluit, On prosfaius . . . ueniam ilsson remarks ‘d. h. wohl, 
dass er ihm (to Laucius) Absolution erteilte', which is surcly 
mistaken, The priest, before sprinkling Lucius, said * By your 


possible. For example, on 






leave, gods ", or something to that effect, to make sure that he 
did not offend them 7 ‘ing out this much of the ceremony 
: ? ile used for cedinary soul 

he discusses Firmicus Maternus 


ts ee possit admittt, dict etc. ihe word moviturus, he 








says, ‘fihrt uns auf cinem a ren en. s+ 
dic auch der Mate wie der Gort und wieder- 

aufstehe, so auch der Ayes durch Riten sterbe und 

als wied entch aufstch and then proceeds 

to discuss the etainn involved in ns, capocially the pecans 

of any real evidence that Attis, the god in question, was sup 

to have reed: from the dead. But, while the difficul 


gods: cdeat common contrasted By secrin I dou tit 


implication with the gods who, tie to misguid : 
do not die, A littl: further on, Firmicus ther 
another rite or still the same one; Nilsson will have it that he 


is now discussing Osiris, not Attis ip. 6 B12; de errore 22, 3)- 
Thie may be right, bit ent prose bY ee Latin text, save by a 
forced ini ctation, Firmicus “saysz. tu dewm finer 
fined. tu ftacentia membre fu insensibile corrigis 
saxumn. ‘This is lered, “Du befteist deinen Gott, du fiigst 

die hegenden Glheder des Steines zusammen, du verbesserst 
Stein", But however we cg sang eo es 


notes, Generally these acene the latest scholarship, 
Sse Ccnesally te eaten ee ae reece oth 
volume occupied some years, an- occasional addition i 
now be made. Thus, the Samothracian cult is mentio 
saci 145, without any use being made of B. He 
good monograph, Die Kabiren, for the sufficient reason tha 
that did not come out till 1950; ee 
but spate: SS can edition of the ep tp 
1949, 2 little too late); Campbell Bonner is 2 SOT, 
note 10, but not his excellent Studies in Mf. Amulet pa 
Arbor, 1950, again manifestly too late). : 
forthe mat part been wll dove, sve for a wrong acest 8 
dropped fplameinngapeptiomneer te but on p. 355 
notes have been badly disorganised. 
H, J. Rose- 


Cults, Myths, Grevies and: Folios tn: Anelegl 2 ani 
By M. M. P, Nisson. (Acta Instituti Atheniensis Regni 
Stciae, Seriesin 1). Pp. t79.. Lund: Gleerup, 195'- 


A good of hasty criticism has been directed agains 
students of Greek mythology because t do spot constr 
a cid weliaioos Her mers or integration with soc 

and religious after the style of those discovered, on more 
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evidence, among numerous other pepe 

and civilised. This monograph, w ei 
author pr bral as a sling the fruit of some leisure momen 
won fron moe work, presents in masterly fashion 
the part abs igs plage in ct ciemicat times by the cults and myths 
of the Greek peopl 

An introduction states the problem and insists on the general 
acceptance by Greeks of their traditional lore, with more or 
less modification on rationalistic or moral grounds of this or 
that story, The first of the hve chapters Cults and Politics) 
gives an account of the modifications introduced into worship 
by political instancing ea 8 other things the re- 
moval, or, where that was imposible, the duplication of cults 
when Megalopolis was founded, and the centralisation of Attuc 
worship in Athens, especially ‘the relations of the dominant 
city with Salamis. A brief account is given also of the relations 
of religion. to forci itics in Athens, ¢g. the introduction 
of the worship of | Chap. IT (Mths and Politics) again 
has much to say of ‘Athens, wh ich ee eS us such interesting 
phenomena as the aovpranece originally no Athenian, 
as the national hero, and i cemabing of Stach of the legend 
of the Ionian migration. Examples from other regions, 
however, are not wan and for instance the dealings of the 
Dornans with pee ee the strange history of the lamidai. 

: Ba eres: Ven fess chapter, Afyths in 

rapa, rom the tragedians to the 
genealogical figme oof the. hoi. Chap. IV (The Ue 
of Myths in the Late Age) carries the story down to Roman 
: illustrations, not by any means all well known, 


or lesa c t 
savage: barbuetans 





hapters are of learning, and the notes 
reader not only if aseer= 
SE ace, Dee clits othed 
ite contining and. literature. is laid on 
ei cont fenuing activity, of of mybmnaking on the way in 

the traditional possessions of the 
caer the learned 


bad more the busines of the and the 
poner eect were simply, for the most 


ofthe ae native country. 
treat sditteeal reader of The Jonian 


Hock a in 


iin coe heres Se ac 
The is é tingly set forth w 


H. J. Rose. 
in the Ancient 


ate Bp TH. Case, Pp. ee aa New 


It is a well seh ft ancl quite ely th theory rome Greek drama 
arose from a ritual performance of mimetic , Possibly 
“tried the substance of a myth or myths; Bed a rite as is 
peoples who have not, however, 

ry form as the Greeks did. This book is 





| erudite, it lacks accu + fat least 
the preent fe reviewer, who is not a Semit ist, can 
eeck the and also cogency of reasoning. The author 


begins by stating Sheth com eee a: 


Sang Peer hr aharea oy ) to outline the nature of such a 
rite, which he divides into the i te of mortification (ir, 
fasts, mourning, and similar » purgation, which 
is the expulsion of : tion (by such means 


"ppbilation, the return of 
ray out aeal, List hipni er artaeencn 

ernst ica not always, at the turn year, 
ot fis facts are of a kind familiar 





OPOCOSI *, 

4) as‘ te tual congerate uni of al elements, 
animate inanimate alike ich together constitute its 
(the community's where the re is performed) distinctive 
character and “ atmosphere ”. do not think the word a 
great rement on the ilar rpalrenbaenieeyy 


After an outline of the form which these seasonal rites take in 
the Near East, the author goes on to look for traces of them 
in all manner of documents, as the Ras Shenirs tablets, passages 
from the Hebrew prophets ‘especially Joel) and psalmists, 
VYOL. LXXI, 
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certain Hittite writings and two or three Egyptian records. 
In some of these it is plain we have to do with ritual, and 
more than once it can be fairly called dramatic; in ot 
the interpretation secms highly uncertain, being arrived at by 
a generous proportion of comment (including stage directions) 

superadded to texts which are often full of lacunae, difficult 
to make out because couched in a lang uneS imperfectly known, 
or, as in the case of the Hebrew handed down to us 
in a tradition more than suspected of editorial interpolation. 
Several times the author himself admits that the * seasonal 

ttern* is mot easy to find (pp. 225, 267, and clsewhere). 
it at least leaves it a tenable theory that there never was a 
ritual pattern of the sort he postulates in the compositions in 
question, and that if ritual at all, they belong to a different, 
non-dramatic type of ceremony 

But it is in the application ‘of his general theory to Seakir 
material that he shows himself most inadequate. Errors of 
detail, such as wrong or irrelevant references, misunderstand 
of texts, sheer misstatements of fact, and acceptances of hi en 
controversial theories as if they were ‘proved or at least secret 
accepted, are so numerous that to attempt to list them w 
mean writing a bulky pamphlet. I content myself with sorte 
one incomprehensible omission and one proms paraloee 
Nowhere are the objections to what may be called the ritual 
theories of the origins of Tragedy which the late Sir Arthur 
Pickard-Cambridge set forth in Chap. 2 of Dithyamb, Tragedy and 
Comedy fairly faced and dealt with. Without this, there is 
poring a case for a supporter of such theories to argue, if he 
goes further than the general proposition that ae kind of 
origin in ritual is probable by analogy. The paralogism is 
in = hat ireatment (especially 3 pp. 43!~7) of Eurip, “Bact. f4- 
eet its comparison with the pacan © Philodamos 

us (text in Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 165-71 ; 
Die , Anthol, Lyrica Il, pp. 252-7). From this it emerges 
that the two porms have in common a certain amount of 
ancl of their arrangement, and. the 
conclusion: drawn is that Euripides is preserving a Mo 
ttern " going ‘ity to the primitive ane of Tr 
Frets are, ana the dramatic situation in Euripides se ; 
hymn to be ming & to Dionysos by his votaries, and that the poet, 
being a good dramatist, makes it sound like a real hymn by 
= some ragrecest foesicioy ze 5 Sia 43 jg Ba in 
ragedy from Dionysiac ri then - ried | 
and Eur. OH 5-64 show that it sprang from the cult of 
pre Pit 9 bane 827-38 hints that the worship of Hypnos 
had OT oraete to do with it. Euripi ides would have written 
what he wrote if the origin of drama had been wholly secular 
and unconnected with any religious ceremonies. 

We still want a re-examination of the whole thorny question 
by someone who adds to wide knowledge a minute scholar’s 
accuracy and a truly critical mind. 

H. J. Rose. 


Das Mutterrecht. 2 vols. By J; J. Bacnorex. Pp. 1178; 
pl.9. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1949. 65 Sw. Fr. 

Das Mutterrecht, in spite of all its faults one the great books 
in the history of learning, was published first by Krais and 
Hoffmann at Stuttgart in 1861, and in an unaltered reprint 
by MM. Benno Schwabe at Basel in 1897. This firm, surely 
one of the oldest in the a ae tod edition ve 

blishing a very care it tion 
collected works, and among t is this second edition of 
Dar Afutterrecht. 

J. J. Bachofen, a.p. 1815-1878, was the son of distinguished 
Swiss parents, and one of his earliest compositions before 
leaving school in 1831 was a disputation on the subject, chosen 

aren ie patriotism. ‘The new collected edition of the 
wo mW doubly patriotic. By mntegrity vigour 
the editors and publishers have sedagiin og red service to the honour 
of a great citizen ot Switzerland, and to the cause of acientilic 
truth which the Republic of Learning exists to defend, 
* There seems to be a certain excess in all greatness’, wrote 
A.W, Whitehead. Bachofen had greatness, and probably 
genius. But where he exceeded it is no lau matter for 
Sat masives iegats oe maniuscri are eS ich a or 
Still Survives, im the earlier part t previous 
version of Das Multerrecht, the footnotes were mixed whith the 
; indication where sections of text 
begin. Orthography was reckless; there were for example 


seven different spell for *‘Alemacon’. To correct, to 
complete, and to bring up to date the many thousands of 
references must have seed Lomett work indeed. Bachofen 


When he wrote “Hermann, 
= ae something similar, he really 
Graccarum, quae oratione prosa 
. aceedit catalogus fervinarum ofimt 

L 


a "Hermann, et 
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Hittin, London, > 739 The Editors have nevertheless 
reduced both text notes to beautiful order. They have 
self-effacingly corrected, and not recompiled, Bachofen’s own 
Index. ‘There is a Stellenregister, a List of seven Errata, and 
a notification of two mistakes. ‘There is also an Epilogue of 
117 pages, in which Professor Karl Meuli discusses first 
Bachofen’s life, then the creation and the effect of his greatest 
book, and finally the history and the present reconstitution of 
oe text. Everything about this Epilogue is to me, at Icast, 
published the thorough use for the first time of many un- 
lished biographical documents, the - carefully-balanced 
armenia concerning Bachofen's very complex character, 
temperament, sometimes extravagant views, the cxtremely 
able estimate of the importance and the permanent value of 
the book, and the unrelenting force of professional honour 
with which, at the end, there are listed fifteen words of which 
the spelling has been modermised, and forty-seven others 
which, correct in the impression of 1861, appeared incorrect, 
through printers’ errors, in the impression of 1897 and in 
certain volumes of excerpts derived bem j it. The care of the 
three Editors, and also of Dr. H. G. Geri of MM. Benno 
Schwabe, makes any search for errors a thankless task. Even 
British names, & Severe test, are right; though I find 
‘McLennan’ spelt Mac Lennan" (p, 1115), and * Worsley * 
in the first i impression, corrected not, as surely it should have 
iets to “Wortley * but to * Worthley ' (pp. 852, 1124). Of 
ts and other slight errors I recall * viritutis ’ A 127), 
f Min fccrinnen’ (p. Sto}, (p. 787), * Hamburg 
140" (p. 787 note 5), w burg and Gotha, 1899, 
140° are the correct p and dates for Klausen's great 
work, an Alcaic stanza wrongly sct (p, 810), and BAZIAAZA 
(p. gro). times, as in * Heraen" (p. 692) the letter ‘rr’ 
is imperfect, The form dea, and one or two others, in Sapph 
id? 196 B = 109 D (p. 7o%) might raise questions in - 


Bice complete is the Edition that it carries in Professor Meuli’s 
E an extremely satisfactory review of itself, ‘There the 
discovery of 'Mother-Right" as a coherent and recurrent 
cultural pattern is squarely credited to Bachofen. Others 
before him had made certain relevant observations in part 
forestalling him, and his own faults were very t. But the 
credit remains his; and it also is very great, n the Epilog 
this is made plain, and a great deal besides, eachias" achofen’s 
great ability and energy, his intense conservatism, his primary 
religious interest, his contempt for * exact scholarship" and 
even common-sense archacological method, his t 
defiance of Mammsen, who had been kind to him, and the simpl 
humility of his wish to be judged not by his success but by hi 
endeavour. He had, of course, great , and great 
insight, and for them scholars in general ma now be ready 
to forgive him his faults. In Britain resistance j 
on account of the regular British reluctance to seuese atteace 
ent and intuitive reconstructions. But there haps 
even more than elsewhere, the new Edition is greatly needed, and 
demands close attention, ve ears coneeming vita 
is known of * Mother-Right * pi Be wed hoa sia {a 
still living issues, but cannot properly be approached without 
Sone cine eerie Source. e Epilogue v 
: path ies Seas criticisms of Dar Mutterreckt, vhich are 
sa ow as known, though probably the ‘book itself 
never has been Bachofen trusted his speculations too 
much and § his conclusions too soon. He 
mg Eat Be ell ike rat 
aoeS In cary start Thi war z 
anes of his inferences kg hs authorities, Fp example porte 
cerning a inner nature of is religion, are positively 


Ttis ae easy to continue fault-finding until it becomes hard 
to beliewe that there ts anything left. t there is, whatever 
faults are found. The discovery of * Mother-Right * and with 
it the coneeption of the Awlturtreis is an immense scientific 
advance. Meanwhile, a bright light is being shed in 
dark iia or places which are at least much darker than 

they seem, ‘The revelations Ragin the Lycians and the 
Epizephyrian Locrians, for exam remain eminety 
brilliant. A vast number of single erences finds unexpected 

ancl satisfactory explanation. ori AMutterrecht noe to be read, 
mot he del cap known By ee Nina or even consul 


ee 











yet. 


A that n must necessarily ‘isos. 
cis hist superhi ciall 
Raa "The : The tory : : 
conceptions as fetariichs. ‘Tellecoren | 
sprains ss “der betiriache, ‘Telluriemus” are. treated as 
of a red pillar-box. He goes far beyond his great contem- 
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porary Nietzsche. He sometimes seems to imagine that till 
(reck cultural history was well ‘tarted humanity had not 
thought of sky-gods or other male gods, Even a hundred 
years ago that was needless. Yet on the other hand Bachofen's 
insight was in the important things sometimes far ahead of his 
time and perhaps still ahead of ours. He ignores the migration 
of Greeks from the north into Greece, but he asserts the im- 

ance of Lycia = of oriental influence on Greece, aad on 
ball aba also, which he regarded, perhaps brilliantly, as a home 
of lost causes. He also saw religion as the central fact, shaping 
human ¢ and development. In all this I should venture 
to think him far more int e to us than he was to his 
contemporaries, Now that he can for the first time be read 
with pleasure, the due profit from his rare, but wild, per- 


spicacity may at last be gained. W. F. J, Kw 
» Fs fe iGHT. 





La Poaem Nag 1 nne @ Deere: essai sur le 
jee skionenaacent t de Oracle y P. Amanpry. Pp. 
2g0; pl.6. Paris: E. de Boceard, 1950. 

This is an excellent ane judicious account of the many 
piesa connected with the most famous of ere ine oracles. 

[ the results are, as the author remarks (p. 291, in a handy 
summary of his work) largely negative, this is due to the scrappy 
and unsatisfactory nature of much of the evidence, and not 
to any lack of diligence or perspicacity on his ‘Twent 
chapters, divided into two groups, respectively of six an 
fourteen, handle first the method by which the oracles were 
given and then the machinery of consultation. 

Beginning with the Pythia, ue Sis out in his first ioe a 
that there is no real evi © to support the romantic sang 
tions in some authors of her ‘into a wild frenzy, li 
that of Veni Sibyl, imitated by Lucan in his highly se Goes 
account of . ius’ consultation, The fourth chapter deals 
tions of ‘ possession’ and points out that 
raving acacy:t is no necessary Leah ots it; there is therefore no 
su for those theories suppose that the alleged 
de FS as Da eS ONETS RON Dee eee 
the Apolline methods. He does not, perhaps, pone 
consider what did happen when the prophetess a 
my own view is = passed i inte a trance, roba uine, 
like that of a modern * medium", be oka ological 0 
physiological explanation of that what i it aL ae at icast 
as much importance, , to make clear, ss the author 
does, that we have no fi t to su that no other kind of 
divination was in use at . phi, and a amount of evidence 
that other ki lot-casting, 
occasion (Chapters Ra VI). 

Use is made of this to suggest (Chapter VIT) a solution of 
the inconsistent accounts number of times in the year 
that the oracle was available. The succeeding chapters go 
into a number of curious matters, often ending with a frank 
confession that we do not know the answers to the questions 
we are impelled to Chapter VIIT deals with the wetavss, 
but the mention of Terminus (p. 100) among deities to whom 
it is offered would be better away, while Acschylus, Ag. 95, 
surely of the suggestion that an offering so grains 
was restricted to any one class of gods, The next chay 
gives interesting details the a, the tenth ate 
with the ecclesiastical personnel. Incidentally, the | ges 
cited on p. 119 as indicating that there was more one 
mpogims do not Patan it, for the plurals might ree to suc 
cessive holders o office. The end of this chapter and the 
next three regretfully but justly conclude that we know little 
or nothing of the functions of the Hosioi and of the use made 
of the laurel, the sacred stream or spring, and the famous 
tripod itself. Chapter XIV attacks a long-standing belief. 
We have a number of Delphic responses i the 
ony oe in plain and simple prose with no ambiguities a! 

eel ga preceded by a collection of the relevant texts). 

Incidentally, et should be mentioned that the author had 
intended to add to his ret a = lete ¢ of all re 00 
oracles, but learning that W. Par Se had a similar task 
on hand, he passed on iis mance to him (p. 15}. The speck 
ing chapters are historical and topographical; they treat 
sanely but with no very new or surprising conclusions of sick 
oractes than the Delphic, of the evil days upon which apes 
fell in Hellenistic times, of his relations with Dionysos, and 

of the claims of Ge to have been the "mistress of the 

shrine, asso ot ihe whereabouts of her precinct. ver XIX 

Re i bl theory, for it never Weil 
which allegedly 


were employed on 





anything e¢ 
hon a Chane XX coemiatierike tocantion 
of the Delphic 


h is sound and good, it does not seem worth 
while to list a few passages where the interpretation of 
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some detail of the evidence seems to the reviewer wrong of 


dubious. 
H. J. Foose. 
Die Eabiren. By B. HEMBERG. conta take. Uppsala: 
Alimeyutst & Wiksell, 1950. 25° 
This is a very learned doctoral a eosrtation, the outcome of 
long and laborious research fructified by the strong good sense 
shown by the author in a field which has brought forth too 
abundant mee of wild ation a 
ments. He more 
collecting all he can find Fito the Kabeiroi themselves, he 
has put fogether what amourts to & corpus rail cults of deities 
like them, i.e. groups of divinities sat) secm to be for the most 
) male) od age i eee title (he most character- 
Istic is Seah but within the group cither age 
differentiated individually or so slightly that except for 
occasional distinction of sex (frequent use is made “af 
Chapouthier’s mon Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse, 
Paris 1935), there is litt by which any worshipper can have 
told one of the figures of his cult from another. Hemberg 
does not go far into speculations as to the meaning and etymology 
of such non-adjectival names as we have, nor into the question 
whether any of these groups can claim to be pre-Greek in wat 
origin, for as he more than once | out, material for a 
satisfactory solution is een in most cases: he seems also 
to be of opinion (p. 25) that for an understanding of the nature 
of these cults such brempis Solana s heey 
Besides an int ction; ® full indexes 
arc rqueriseg toe showing the he. distribution of | the cults in 
! vert of the work is divided into seven 
er The Bit oes lon list of those eons of poe 
who, while called . neither Samothracian nor 
Kabeiroi. Of ay of Pines cults remarkably little is known, 


re Hellenistic, several being also fo 

(Chapter IT indies the K Kabeiroi themselves, while Chapter I 
treats of the gods of Samothrace, whose only connection Sits 
the Kabeiroi seems to be theoretical identifications by several 
writers, the earliest being Herodotes. Chapter IV handles 
ics. ef unknown name whom the author considers 
‘ kabirenartig ". After these enumerations come three chapters 
of more eg ition; | Chapter Vo oexamine: the 
cp peciat der Megaloi Theoi", Chapt WI the character- 
te thee which id Chapt with deities relatec in one way or another 

er WIT is a : Sega aga There 
follow af six aapaniices: - with a number of particular 
ints, such as the names. i the Samothracian deities, the 
crocs who had a cult on the island, and other matters of 





manor, but not tite c importance. ‘The four maps show 
the distribution of the cults eee of the Geol, 
the Kabeiroi, the Samothracian gods sundry other groups, 
including the Dioskura 


inch roi. 

As neue ena when a really sound and thorough 
treatment of a subject t is put out, there are fairly 
problems of and ewes pe left for future ! 
author has furnished good store of material for these, abd little 
if anything for those who come after him to reject as erroneous 
or irrelevant. 

H. J. Rose. 


Some Notes on the Demonology in the New Testament. 
tie holae Osloenses, fasc. supp. XI.) By 5. Erree. 
Pp. 60, Oslo: A. W. Brogger, 1950. 

This monograph is of wider interest than its modest title 
and size would would indicate. Its Its subject ue he sis eeles of beating 
in the New Resqrcnags eapecialy those recorded of Jesus, 
pee relation to the belicis exorcislic practices es thoac 

Whatever view may be taken of the historicity of the 
suraces it athens tt cesteily t is well to know exactly how far they were 
in accordance with what was then generally thought con- 

cerming diseases and Se ey ee ergy ceuicetint 

So peepee ge se 

o explain the then current argent which he 
sid at to the papyn 

It is of course c at Pee NAT. writers 


bine probably beld the opinion that 
those afecing the mind , perhaps all = dae 
were dur to hee evil Influence of malignant powers possessing 
t. The Rasa technique 
: } means or by 
prayer formula. the help of nnd could elec” powers who were or 
made friendly Hi i out the offensive 

sprit ec care alat canteens forms of folk-medicine, 
on the border between and rational procedure, such as 
the a ion of spittle or the touch of a hand. ‘The former 
js still to be fi . the latter I am inclined to explain by 


ha 
The 





<i 
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Sepposing that, as disease was _ known to be sometimes con- 
tagious, $0 also the health oft icularly healthy person was 
thought to qa Some such folk-cures are recorded of Jesus 


(p- 45 44-)s but characteristically and, it would seem, 
espec ter the Baptism (p. 8) he is represented as using 
none of Pe pelos techniques at all, but simply telling the 
disease, or the disease-spirit, to go awa , and that by virtue 
of the wvedva which was in him. He ‘not, for instance, use 
any names of power, though his own name was already so 
used in his lifetime (Mk. 9, 34), and very often later, both by 
his own followers and by outsiders. 

ing this, the author gives what amounts to a handy 
compendium af the then common methods, including a dis- 


cussion of magical formulae (pp. 14 s9g.), Names of angels 
He sg.), the hae (20 sgq-), ster other points of interest. 
devotes several pages to the case of the e demoniac 

* Legion * 


(p. 54. S44. “iN making the interesting remark that 
uses exorcist’s technique in trying to resist Jesus (p. 57). 
Brae p. 39, the name of Plutarch should be in square brackets 
in line 15; on p. 41, I doubt if twoPappapigorns in Plat., 
ot 22947 means more than that the maSaywyol spoke with 

accent. On p. 46 the Essene avoidance of spitting 
2 paralleled by the restraint of Makarios of Alexandria, 


p- 58, 4 Butler). “The English style would be bettered 
oe a “tittle revision. . J. Rose. 
Handbuch der 


,&: die Denkmiler J 
Steinzeit und Brcenenait in Europa und Einigen 
a gr som Gebieten bis um 1000 V. Chr. 
Mencurm, F. Marz, and G. epee ater 
Alteriumswissenschaft, ed. W. Otto and R. 
Pp. xxiii 402, pil. 56. Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1950. DM 45- 

In this volume are contained a section by O. Menghin on 
Europe apart from the cultures of the Acgean and Italy, and 
another by Faschnitz-Wein on Italy, with Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Malta. But this review will take account only of 
the tina Die Agais, ghee Matz. 

This account of th 70h, was orginally a 
to a note al the beginning ng (P, ae en 
by Karo, but completed y rewritten a gong Matz, © 
whom Karo handed pay mantal in 1939. 
useful and up-to-date c colleen of references and same 
of the present state of knowledge; but it a net comme 
itself to a non-specialist wh who is looking for a vi ancl ij 
general account of the carly “Ac the light of pectices 
research, such as for cxample eget and Manatt, The 
Mycenacon Age, was in its time. Whether a general account 

of this nature was intended, or would in fact be appropriate 
ia a series like the Handbuch der Archdologie, is of course open to 
debate; but it is perhaps fair to suggest that the somewhat 
conventional array of photo plates, while they might very 

, ly adorn an account of general interest, serve no partic 
purpose in a handbook for scholars. It may also be regretted 
that more space and attention was not given to sclting im a 
clear light the material culture of the various parts of the 
Aegean at different periods, and less to discussing theories on 
controversial problems of origins and dating, where the author's 
own particular views are apt to intrude without adequate 
sl ing argument. 

¢ actual staternent of fact, however, is remarkably careful 
and re from error as far as the present writer has been able 
to check it, A certain amount published outside Germany 
since 1979 has inevitably not been accessible to Matz. But 
apart from sions the Teferences are very full and thorough, 
with few obviously dha biting omissions ; aoe im con- 
nexion with early metal working in the ‘Aegean, O . Davies’ 


stirmulatir bs about possible tin mines in the Delphi arca 
(FHS x, 89) ) surely deserved a mention; and nothing 
a said of the int 


eresting fixed hearths in Middle Minoan 
houses at Mallia (BCH L Ler. 77): 

Matz believes that the Messara * Tholoi’ can only have had 
flat roofs, and explains the traces of burning in them by the 
collapse of roofs which had caught on fire; in spite of this he 
claims that the Mainland yee ce Tholos tomb originated in 
Crete. The statement that Tholos at Knossos opened by 
Mr. Hutchinson in Bc hee is of Late Minoan IT date was 
af course without know of the excavator's recently stated 

opinion that it cannot Ti been built later than ¢. 1550 
(Atigity 1948, 948, 73). The theory that the poverty of known 
oan graves reflects a draining up of the propertied 

classes by the rise of Princes is interes: vinein en rtaR a Gina 

The text is carefully printed. and photo plates are well 


reproduced. 
M. S. F. Hoop, 


Ch 
er 
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Eee in Sey 1946. By T. Bortox Brown. 
xiv +279, 17 pl. London: John Murray, 1951. 


oe ane en the archaeology, hence history 
of the Near East. A vast amount of information has been 


rmission 
t alse had to 'be done on an incr ibly small 
sum of moncy, hence without assistants, 

Several deep ear were sunk through occupation strata to 
as much as 46 feet below the surface without reaching the 
bottom, and an astonishing amount of material was found. 
The stratification falls into a number of well-defined periods. 
A full account is given of each, levels noted of everythi 
found, sections are given of the only two pits that produced 
el worth mentioning, a contour map of the mound is 

and the pottery and other objects are illustrated, 
talogued, described, &ce., &c. 

Saunt of the striking changes in pottery etc. that mark the 
strata are as follows: 

Period N was the lowest level reached. Its pottery consisted 
of a iittle well-polished red ware and some that was grey, 
thin and very hard, but r 

Period M is represented by a ‘stratum about 3 feet thick and 


was probably of short duration. Painted pottery begins to 
oe period K. was some 22 feet thick, the thickest stratum that 
was encountered. It is characterised by grey or black polished 
pottery 
In Period G this potter Hite versace pe Se 
noticeable which is a * flower-pot * of buff scat “This 
stratum was nearly 6 feet thick. 


The D Pi Period pottery is aie different from anything that 
had gone before, and one Hai parallels all over the Near 
t. There were at least two eh eviews of poly ware 

using red and black or red and white paint, and birds begin 
to appear as a decorative motif. A new animal, the pig, 
hy had been kept in the eatie period, Ke: Sheep, howeres 
Sheep, sere 


Maples ee are ar 

were common in both thee Penods. 

ely em et ple 

several skulls. The jawbones of two of these had eridentte 
been wrenched off at the time of burial; a habit not unknown 
in other parts of the Near East. 

Period C is marked by the general use of yet new shapes of 
pottery painted in a new style of polychrome. Birds continue 
ofthe “Scarlet Ware’ of Mesopo ¢ birds are reminiscent 
of the “Scarlet Ware * eSopotamia and of Susa II. At 
they are painted in lustrous colour as are the birds 
4 and at sites in Greece just before the Late 


In Ferlod B decocsted ttery ceases and ‘easels 
a ic, The shapes are also dierent. te ee ped 
ppears and a very Eighteenth Dynasty looking tall cup 


no. 38). 







‘pottery shaper: ‘This lnnmodintely “onion the 
serica of aac ue 
Christian sn dnd 





the picture of a Keftiuan vise ithe Giicenth atts a tse 
again in the twelfth century B.c. ; both at Thebes in EF. 

In Part IIT detailed reports are included by a in of 
. ibjects. Thus, we have accurate 


scientific accounts of the | , bronze, and iron 
found; also of the human crania, of the Hint industry, 
These reports are amplified gical studics 
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with tables of the analyses of copper and bronze in the Near 
East in the later third and the second millenia. The analyors 
of the specimens of iron are similarly followed by a study of 
the early finds of the metal. The crania are of the later 


millenium and ‘wobec of Mediterranean type. They 
are & ¥y im — a8 coming from an area that has 
hitherto been ant 


hropologically. 

Part I consists of a brief survey of the mounds that were 
encountered in considerable journeyings through northern 
Persia. It also includes an account of the little that. was 
known of Azarbaijan before the t work was undertaken. 

To complete the work Part [V @ added which is a. fully 
documented essay on the outlines of the history of the Bronze 
Age in the Near pate It is of course a vast subject, but like 
the working up of the finds this is character by a wide 
knowledge of sed archiaetony of the area. The foundations 
ago in the author's Studier in 


for this were lai 

Thi Milton is aby andl has Ate article in the Annals of Archarolog y 
WITT, 8-26. One result of the study 

ta alo that there is much evidence for a movement of peoples 


southwards and westwards from such a direction as Azarbaijan, 
Asia Minor, or similar countries. phrase isd southward 
movement is a lace in Egyptian , the west- 
ward one does not yet seem to have fddbsien Aish | recognition 


in Aegean history. 


G, A. WamnswRicHr. 


acceding tetera 


Troy. General Introduction. 
Settlements. 





Part a gate Py J | 996 nd 
2, ies. . xxiv ar a RXV 73 
Princeton : “University Press (for it Cin. 
ree 1950- {Lendon: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
ct 15s. 

Troy is the archacological site of the world. 
It was here in fey that Schliemann discovered, ashe rightly 
said, a new ore archacol 






made its name familiar to all. 
one of the most important in the whole Pree: feces the 
long aucrcon of wetements that arose tere frm the dar 

Bronze until the time of Constantine, and from the 


comsequent depth of the strata that have gradually accumulated 
upon the hill of ay dad the tea labours of of Schliemann and his 
by them have given the world the main lites of the develop 
ment of the ¢ tures that succeeded one another at Troy and 
Titurn. from the beginning of his work in 1870 


til hi death Boo, conducted 

wort bus Im 1890, uc scven major campaigns 
wall’ ceily ta lass lave een at eves te ine eral: the seat 
Settlement in its latest phase was that contemporary with the 
zenith of Mycenac. In two more campaigns Dérpfeld and 
his collaborators explored the Sixth Settlement, laid bare its 
sre garg aig pa and proved to the world that Schliemann 





Trey Phnciibtr dome ears years be believed firmly that 
roy “inate Sama pose Homer's Troja idlrficen prance 


archaeology nf great descr which 

were really epoch-making he rout the jealousy of profes- 

sional scholars and archaeal A few, such as the great 
discoverics, 


anc 
Gladstone and Sir Charles Newton 


H Dorpirid. and his helpers t forward their great 
it 1902 und Jlion, which gave the vices of Troy from the 
archacolopica aspect. Since then with the impulse 
= ag pent hed hid ea > of Aegean 
Countless schol of many 
ata rel all piece i: to ‘the study of the Aegean, its 
isles, its coasts, and the contacts of its civilisation with with neighbour- 
is M Mui ‘and ron boise oe oo 
fites, Mycenac iryns, rt tion there 
taught us much. <A culture akin to that of Troy has been 





urgent that fresh excavation 1 
nen 9h Troy and ssc gus be ml fh 
site. The object of any new work would be * Wissenschaft ', 

has been c 


the Germans Acchaecdeial Institute, 
. Sipenricke ges The leadershi was entrusted to 
Professor » Whose long experience of Ac excavation 
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and its methods and technique and whose archaeol 
knowledge made him the best possible field director. 
organisation in Cincinnati was undertaken b ‘Profesor and 
Mrs. ale. They bore the burden of the ci 
. the work could never have been carried ieighs 
Professor Blegen and his appa have 
laboured and they have issued from year to year 
statements of the results in the American | 
pending the preparation of a definitive account of their work. 
The two parts of Volume I now lie before us and deal with 
the First and Second Settlements, for Professor Blegen wisely 
abandons the old term ‘city' for the successive strata of 
tion at Troy. One Part contains the text and the other 
the illustrations, plans, and maps. They are produced in the 
admirable manner which the Princeton University Press has 
are ae eerie eae ‘ollerypes, 
published. ‘T ¥, Printing, collotypts, 
plans, and the convenient ard a FL ce ae ppearance of 
‘Soehay are a credit to the Press and to ae Meriden Gravure 
pany. The text fails ant into three parts. First comes a 
paca introduction detailing the orgammation, the ees 





iminary 


the seven the methods of excavation, the - 
ton of the | -setilements and their phases, and the plan 
af ‘ion. ” Secondly, follows the First Settlement showing 


examined, with its subdivisions, its exte relations 

and the classification of the miscellaneous 

objects and chronology, pottery. To this succeeds a detailed de- 

be St of the three main su and their stratification 

Popihe tate hows them. ly, the Second Settlement 

is then dealt with in the same manner. There is-a thorough 

excellent gee ea Sommlfcngeheee i pm ese maps, 

and plans would have been a useful useful supplement in a book 
demanding so much illustration. 

As might be expected, the main aim of the expedition was 

, Serious research without any ‘compulsion to recover 

obj ts of startling or sensational character with high pu blicity 

" "The first task was to re-examine the whole roroblent 

of Trojan s stratification in the light of recent research, to isolate 

undisturbed deposits of the successive strata and thus produce 

past continuous 5 ce of ‘ certified ’ material to illustrate the 

ttlements, The second task was to search 

Sait The third hird was to explore the Troad and to try to 

oft, if possi sites in-its north-western part and to test some 

“Be if possibl r. 

ve has been triumphantly achieved, and the 

finds of all “architectural ural, ceramic, and miscellaneous, 

give most vaduabie evidence for and differentiat- 

ing the strata and provide a better foundation for an attempted 


se areas ccamined, 


a ee ee es Gk ec war dueoeee 
In the of the Troad one ferro ee new site was 






ae Kum Tepe. nt Ths wil Be h and partly anterior 
to the First Settlement. ao Miblished 4 in a separate 
nearer tegbulsonse Lor ph. once erroncously 


eae om ee aicot beneric Troy, tests 
which proved conclusively that it is not a pre- 


historic or Homeric sit y 
The manifold eyidienoe collected by the Cincinnati Expedi- 
tion demonstrates one: more Le ibt to all reasonable 


that Hisarlik must be the site of the Homeric Troy. 
It is the =r cgpull goenestnes site in the whole area, and the 
houses, walls, treasures discovered in this great mound 
by its successive excavators, Schliemann, Dérpfeld, Blegen 
make it quite obvious that no other site in the Troad can 
possibly be considered as Homeric Troy. One other question 
nuny pene, be, coated Sey In the past some Phormiones * 
have suggested couiqgonriodss siles eo Troy have called 
Viele an incineration necropolis pagel) ecm 
is eviclence that makes any such idea sheer ucination. 
is curious that in one or two other cases the strata of burnt 
prehistoric set miscalled 







and destroyed settlements have been 
‘incineration leis’. At the neolithic site of Rasev 
near Plovdiv in in one of the excavators mistook the 


burnt ruins of huts a prong It should now be taken 
aa y proved that Hisarlik is Troy and that the 
Troy of Homer had a real existence. It must be remembered 
ao Phat the Grecks and Romans accepted Hisarlik as the 
site of Troy, as proved : ically by the Hellenistic and 
Roman towns both called Thon which later arose on the hill. 
This book is thus scverely—and nightly so—factual, Pro- 
fessor B and his co es have transferred to paper the 
strata. | the objects they found with their contexts so that 





1 Cicero, de Orat., 2.19.77- 
* Gaul, Neolithic Period in Bulgaria, 152. 
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any intel t n can sec and interpret the development 
ot civitsatbes at "Troy itself anc its contacts with neighbouring 
archacological areas in the Aegean, in Europe, in Asia Minor. 
They have based their judgments on their own discoveries 
and observations although they have studied and learned 
from the publications and work of their 3 One 
of the di culties arising from the earlier excavations was the 
correlation of the finds with the houses, fortifications, and other 
architectural features of the various levels of occupation. 
The Cincinnati ition pai ial attention to ri 
oint and above all to the pottery whic! every field archacol 
ws is one of the essential keys to the interpretation o : 
site. At any excavation, more especially that of a preho 
site, it is vital that the member of the staff in charge of the 
excavation of any particular area should follow in person the 
finds from itso that he can observe from day to day the sequence 
af the pott Failure to do this may result im the divorce 
of the finds from the context in which they were found and 
may lead to serious misunde ing. The reader of this 
book will see that the most meticulous care was observed in 
this matter, and thus the results as regards the finds and their 
stratification may be taken as ‘certified’. The animal bones 
and the shells-from the different Settlements were carefully 
‘jsolated" and have been studied by Dr, aqvat. One 
interesti pees that emerges is that the horse first appears 
im Troy 
The world has long accepted the * Nine Cities" of Troy. 
Profesor Blegen and his colleagues found that the main 
divisions of the strata ted themselves where Schlicmann 
and Dérpfeld had already distinguished them. Although 
these nine periods of occupation are essentially correct, they 
do not adequately represent the complexities of the site. In 
« neste of ‘ae teed for revision, however, the authors have 
the established numbering of the strata of 
Trov. To spe now a new system of numeration would make 
it extremely difficult for anyone to equate the new evidence 
with the old and to form anything like a fair estimate of both 
the old and the new archa The taibional arvel historical information 
to be derived from it. ional numbering of the strata 
of sig emi ig thus ‘wisely re Blegen. 
Trey VI modification is the cl ange in png ‘viding line between 
Ut aod Tio) (a? dhe begaaning of the Chustian ere 
ri it at t ning oi the cra 
oe discernible between classical and Hellenistic [um, 
In ther broad ts the successive Settlements show a 
continuous culture with no visible break from the 
of Troy I on the bed rock down to the end of Troy V. “These 
five Settlements cover the Early Bronze . of the Aegean. 
With sped VI a new culture establishes itself upon the earlier 
and another long continuous which covers we 
Middle and Late Aegean Bronee . This includes all 
of Troy WI, Troy Vila and the first ti of Troy VIIb. An 
entirely new culture a on the scene with the knobbed 
ware (Buckelkeramik) the second phase of Troy VIIb, which 
peesenits liar problems of its own. To this succeeds bo 
classical Seulement of Troy VIII, whose begmnin bepneing sae 
are not yet fixed. Finally comes Troy IX, the Thenistic 
and Roman Settlement, the one which can be called a city, 
seas darve hag i chosen bd Pa origip es the site 
£. more logical numbering 
could have been worked out to c pond better with the 
Early, Middle, and Late divisions of the / Bronze Age 
as we now know them. To summarise, | rly Bronze Age 
is covered by Troy I to V, the Middle and Late Bronze J cs are 
tb. Dorpfel ee Troy Vila, and the first Aneel is 
Dorp hed soot that roy 
Vila, which is a miterbes astute of the Sixth Settlement, 
could have been app tely called a final phase of Troy VI- 
: y WII with the knobbed ware would 
to itself. Troy VI- is divided 






from Tre Sgt Ege ee ii 
because the last phase of Tro: ta i emp eg a 
viich cveceeitntcr much rebuilding. Ever since 1890 Troy V1 


has been called the Homeric Troy. Since the Cincinnati 
ac haemgrigit work now proves that Troy WI covers the Middle 
nze Age as as well as most of the Late Bronze A and that 
Troy Vila with the first phase of Troy VII ts 1 the final 
phase of the Late Bronze Age culture of Troy VI, it is not 
correct to say that Troy VI is the Homeric Troy. The epithet 
Homeric should instead be given to Troy VIIa, which belongs 
archacologically to what a be called the Homeric Age, 
the close of the Bronze This is the final stage of the so- 
called Late Mycenaean (te. of the Late Helladic I11) period. 
This transference of the cpithet | from Lees VI is 
Troy Vila docs not involve a change i in the num 
division of the successive Settlements of Troy, but in their 
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historical identification. It is tion of the archacological 
fact that Troy Vila and the hit phase of of Troy VILb are really 


the last phase of Troy VI. The vital 
that Troy VI and VIIa with the first | of Troy VIT6 
together cover both the Middle and the Late Bronze Age and 
that it is to the close of the Bronze Age that the epithet Homeric 
should be applied. 

In the First Settlement much fresh evidence was acquired. 
The amount of pottery and the number of small finds that can 
be definitely attributed to it has enormously 1 A 
comparison of this book with Schmidt's catalogue reveals 
this instantly. The herring-bone technique in some of the 
walls of this Settlement found by Schliemann was not decora- 
tive, for it is now clear that these walls were covered beet 
clay plaster. Thus when the house was completed the he 
bene technique was invisible. A more important point is 
that the First Settlement, like the Second, was defended by a 
fortification wall, which naturally encloses a smaller area than 
that enclosed by its successor. It suggests that from its founda- 
tion Troy was the seat of a prince and a ent. It was 
not a town oF city in the modern sense of the term, but like all 
the Settlements with the exception of the Ninth, prcealy 
the Eighth, and perhaps the Third, wasa* castle ' or * acro pis 
for the ruler, his family, and their servants and so 
It is not to be compared with a fortified medieval town like 
Chester, but with some royal citadel like Edinburgh Castle 
This first Settlement did not consist of one stratum only, but, 
as is shown clearly by the sucorssive layers of deposit and the 
Hoors and can be subdivided into no less than ten layers. 
The culture was panties and an unbroken evolution can 


point to remember is 


be discerned throughout its duration, and through the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Settlements until the end of the Fifth. 
The ten phases of the First Settlement can be ped me 


grou 
Pgh apy eee care (I, a, 4, ¢), Middle (I, d, ¢,£) and 
Laie (I, gto/). No burials belonging to the First Settlement 
were found, but six res of infants were discovered, two below 
House roa and four others outside the north wall of that 
ing. Nothing earlier than the first phase (Ia) of the First 
Sertlement ever stood on the hill, because that aver is founded 
on the native rock. 
The accurate and patient observation of the pottery and its 
provenance enabled the excavators to saeinpr A imported wares. 
At the same time comparison with neigh areas, 
Thermi in Lesbos and the Protesilaus mound on the Thracian 
Chersonese, revealed a g similarity in culture. Troy 
I is to be equated with the first five towns of Thermi and the 
first three at the Protesilaus mound, ‘The parallelism of these 
is pocitdsi and they can thus be fitted into an archacological 
uence, More absolute dating is, however, not yet posuble. 
In the First Settlement of as were found man ich sees of 
Early Helladic and Earh pottery which indicate 
communication with the i and with the Greek Mainland. 


It is noticeable that this imported Peat tes ery. on not appear 


in Early Troy I, but ony in its © periods. 
Further the imported not belong to eagrae iten which 
are recognised as to the first Early Helladic and 
Early Cycladic = ate : authors conclude, * All that 


can safely be said at the moment a ba that the appearance 
of imported Early Hellacic ware in the middle phase of Troy I 
ree hard! be anterior to the middle stages of the Early Bronze 
iy and the Cyclades’ caution is moat 
hasien for although some excavators of Early Hellactic 
I, 0, and OT, swch divisions of the Early Bronze Age on the 
Greek Mainland or in the Cyclades can be at present only 
elie and need confirmation and correction by results 
from other sites. Further, the points of contact between the 


Helladic and the Cycladic and those of Minoan 
Crete are not fixed, and those of Crete itself with Egypt, where 
alone an app roach to absolute dating is possible, cannot yet 


be called * certified * 

The Second Settlement was divided by Dérpfeld inte three 
stages based entirely on the architectural evidence, mainly 
that of the fortifications: The Cincinnati ition's main 
concern in this Setthement was therefore to obtain new informa- 
tion to facilitate the correlation of the pottery and other finds 
with the ecture. Fresh architectural evidence was 
derived from walls built abowe one another. The deposits 
connected with them were ‘ isolated", so that the successive 
stages of the evolution of the culture could be identified. 
Careful study of the strata of Troy II shows no less than cight 
successive st one of which is a kind of transition or sub- 
phase between Ila and [4. In order, however, not to confuse 
the leveig aes of their phases with those of pepe the excava- 

Sl this sub-phase no special designation. Thus t 
Ila, j, and Tle are the sarnc ae Dicpieid’s 11 1, Il 2, and 
if 3, and are followed by four other layers, II, d, ¢, f, and g. 


their = “student of Aegean and Near Eastern archacology. 
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Phase Ilg was the final period of Troy IT when the whole 
Settiemnent ned in a con ation. ‘This was the 
‘burnt city’ which Schliemann called ‘Troy II in some earlicr 
accounts and identified with the Troy of Homer. To this 
belonged most probably the Great Treasure and most of the 
other * treasures ' of goxd objects found by Schliemann. It is 
most striking that of the 1,481 gold beads and pins found by 
the Cincinnati Expedition in Troy II no less than 1,478 come 
from this phase, 

The chronological and external relations of Troy II are by 
no means clear and are to say the least complicated, Hitherto 
there has been a tendency, under the influence of Schmidt's 
and Dérpfeld's works, to ascribe to Troy IT most of the finer 
objects which Schmidt cautiously attributes to Settlements Il 
to V. The er of this is made clear by the Cincinnati 
excavations which now show that Troy THI, IV, and V were 
not miserable vi as some have described them. The 
culture of the Second Settlement evolved without a break 

them and many which appear first in oy ie I 
continued in use with little change even to Troy ¥: 
authors take as an example the so- ea, 
a type studied in detail by Bittel, which had a wide : from 
De brace in Bulgaria and Bocotian Orchomenos to tbe imterior 
of Asia Minor Unluc kily one of the best exam sp ponte 
Minor has aul a ales provenance and | 
< eaenee os is a stray find (Gaul, op. cif., 230). Viety "the 

| comparisons so far have been made on the 
assumption that the Lo Troy I, Il. It first occurs 
in Troy Te and continues th the remaining phases of 
that Settlement. It occurs often in Troy III, is not rare in 
Troy IV and Schliemann eareces that = continued into Troy V. 
Thus to use this as a basis for chronological comparisons 
cannot lead to certainty, for the depar can be traced through 
thirteen consecutive phases. The same difficulty is encoun- 
tered in t to use objects from Troy of stone, metal, and 
bone for ibe “A steatite Minoan bowl ascrib 
by Bittel to Troy Hi Le given Schmidt to Troy II-V, but its 


provenance is nowhere recorded. A ent of a Minoan 
stone lamp was found by the Cincinnati Ex tion in a 
Roman trench, Similarly though, as remar most of 


Schliemann’s ‘treasures’ can be assigned to the ‘last phase 
of Troy IT, the Second Settlement, there is insuffici } 
to | reclude the bility of their | later in date; 
e import pottery is after all the safest guide for tryin 
ae egal archaeological and chronological contacts wit 
areas, ‘The Early Helladic and Earl Cycladic 
in a ‘steady tnckle’ throughout the various 
phases Of Troy II show the general contemporancity of Troy Il 
with those ied on the Mainland and in the I Un- 
fortunately when closer nisms are desired, it is practically 
impossible to establish them. The Early Helladic and Gycladic 
examples cannot yet be said to have fixed positions in their 
own sequences and, as already stated, the contacts between 
them and Crete and between Crete and Egypt are still in a 
static of flux. Thus ‘ the of error is too great’. ‘The 
eres! give one striking example. “Two fragmentary speci- 
mens of a depas from Troy [lg and some other pieces secm to 
be eet ae of at is from Bocotian Orchomenos. This 
has no fixed Orchomenian sequence, but Kunze 
it Cae late exis tm the Encly Hollacicigearioeh ‘This 
mit be regarded as a definite contact between the Early 
oh, liste and Troy IT, tees wo exact ~ele begao B 
fat possible, for fragments of similar beanie een of 
the same fabric occurred in Troy II, d and fined roy ILTs, 
elermined 


and so no sure parallel can be d . The conclusion 
is that as regar Gating little more can be said than that 
Tro II in Ig by a most a fire before 


ly “ir and Early Cycladic periods came to an 
art; these poin much more can be Fe tenet by the reader 
2 yet ms “detailed porns of the archacology of the site 
a eee Blegen and his collaborators are to be 
congratulated on the masterly manner in which they oe 
ucerd roy OF pape, BT OF ecology - F y speaking. 
who do not know the site now have it Brceate to their studies 
in all its details, so that they can consider at leisure all its 
ramifications and complications which the authors here set 
out with absolute impartiality. Those who know the site will 
delight to have their l of it refreshed and enlarged. 
Bearing in mind the old dictum that all excavation is destruc- 
tion, Professor and his colleagues have observed and 
have recorded everything and they thus have given us & 
document of permanent value. No one, in short, can afford 
to dist 1 this book which is of vital saitconk ipa to any 
t ered 
sedes everything yet published about Troy, for instance 
Schacifer's recent stratigraphical and chronological pone 
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lt is difficult to decide which aspect of the author's work and Ati itia, 320 ff). Mr, Stewart's considered views on 


deserves greater praise, the patience and accurate observation that relationship and the problems of dating and origins 
of their records, or the restraint and self control with which would have been welcome at this stage. Their omission 
they have eschewed theory and have confined themselves toa from the present volume will, needless to say, enhance the 
straightforward account of archacological facts. We owe our = interest with which his contribution to the Swedish Cyprus 
heartiest thanks to Professor Biegen and his colleagues shall edition volume will be awaited. | : 
look eagerly for the succeeding volumes of this model publica- = The description of the graves is clear. Extensive and 
tion of a model excavation. May we beg them, when this detailed observations of the stratigraphy are recorded, and 
is done, to write, as only they can, an archaeological and conclusions from them are drawn wherever possible. ‘They 
historical guide to Troy in one volume? This would be show how much can be learned from close observalion of all 
invaluable to the layman. the facts connected with a grave, even though sometimes such 
: Arax J. B. Wace. facts may be elusive and susceptible of different and sometimes 
| subjective interpretations. For example, in Tomb 87 A and 
Vounous 1937-8. Field-report on the excavations sponsored = B, which is a double-chamber tomb with acoess from a single 
by the British School of Archaeology at Athens (Acta dromos, chamber A is earlier than B and cach contained a 
Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae XIV). By E, and J. single burial. In chamber B the author found, apart from 
Stewart. Pp. 394, with 107 plates and 85 text figures. other finds, fragments of a large cut-away neck jug with 
Lund: C. W. i Glocrun, 1950. Sw. Crs. 125. incised decoration (7a, pl. VIII), but not the caninkete vase. 
The site of Vounous in Cyprus, which is an Early Brome The author sees in the existence of this Eragaoentary jug evidence 
ze (Early Cypriot) cemetery, lies at a small distance north- of an earlier burial in the chamber (p. Bo). “The presence af 
east of the village of Bellapais, in the foot-hills of the Kyrenia this fragmentary vase is meagre evidence for the author's 
hills facing the sea. It was fast being destroyed by looters interpretation, especially in a cemetery where 30 much pottery 
from the surrounding villages when in 1931-2 the writer of was used for tomb furniture and where breakages must have 
the present review started a campaign to save it. He worked occurred while the vases were saber to the graves. The 
on behalf of the Cyprus Muscum and opened forty-eight dromos had been completely reopened for the bur in chamber 
tombs, the contents of which were published in Archaeologia B, and it is not impossible that in the course of all these opera- 
LXXXVIII. Later (1933) the National Museums of France — tions the fragments of the broken jug might equally well have 
in conjunction with the Cyprus Museum (Schaeffer and found their way into the chamber dash the burial. In 
Dikaios) opened more tombs (ride Cl. Schacffer, Missions en another instance (Tomb 100) the author explains the presence 
Chypre, 26 {f.). Both enterprises were concerned with the of a broken knife blade, with the upper portion misting, 23 
north part of the site, which Stewart styles site B, and which the result of Z killing * personal possessions at the grave-side 
is now proved to be the later part of this extensive cemetery. {p. u11). This, I feel, is a more correct way of interpretation. 
It is the earlier part (site A), which occupies the cast area ‘The fragmentary i ife-blade was Lary on a sherd, which 
of the site, that the present authors investigated, with excellent means that parts of broken vessels did find their way into graves 
results. These are now pub 4n a final form. The in one way or other. 
a ition was sponsored by the British School at Athens, Of Tomb 137 in site B, where the authors also excavated 
ad both the sponsoring body and the authors should be a number of tombs to complement their evidence from site A, 
congratulated on the remarkable finds and the meticulous Stewart observes (p. 906) that when the grave fits were 


a 
q 


tation of the results. deposited in the chamber there was in it a layer of silt some 

Site A proved to contain the germs of those remarkable 14 cm. in some parts and 5 cm. in others deep. From this 
achievements in ceramic art earlier brought to light in site B, he concludes that *t be pottery found in the chamber formed a 
that the grave had been in use before. 


The contents of the site A tombs have that truly powerful second burial group anc 
7h is found in all ‘archaic " expressions, in contrast As the silt on whi the objects lay was sterile, it canbe assumes 
| ee 7 | eae sp 


site B. In this respect the cultural stage brought to light in think preferable, to explain otherwise the presence of the silt 
site A remains for the present the most im wessive in Early sisporll the pottery was placed. It is evident that the culling 
Bronze Age civilisation, after the lapse of the Neolithic and of a tomb in the rock must have taken some time, and it is to 
Chalcolithic cultures and the introduction of west, or rather be assumed that le had their tombs (which were often 
south-west, Anatolian elements in the Early Bronze Age. The family ones) pre { before the time came for their use. It 
size and austere beauty of the * cult-vessels’ on p 79-93 is therefore possible that following the cutting of the tomb the 
and particularly those on pls. 81-85 cannot but impress, 3 dromos remained open and that some silt found its way into 
they scem to imply a powerful cultural development the the chamber before the burial. That dromoi were left open 
significance of which is still a problem. The finds in site B even after a first burial has been observed already, ¢.g- by 
(e.g. Archacologia LXXXVII, pls. G-10, 20-25, ) had Dr, E, Sjoqvist at the ari 8 (Cypriot cemetery of Vrya tou 
previously thrown a flood of light on the religious, estic, Barba, near Lapithos (cf. SCE. I, 7a). 
and general cultural life in Cyprus at the close of the third Another interpretation which might be x Saadbaier is the 
millenium #.c., but artistically the finds from site A, here assumption of a very violent storm within forty-cight hours 
presented, are outstanding. of the burial in tomb 160 (p. 204), sufficiently violent for the 
The authors divided their tasks as follows: Mr. Stewart seepage to bring down a portion of the roof and lift a rigid 
described the tombs, and Mrs. Stewart the finds, Their work, ;, The i aearerse of two skulls from the bodies in 
both in the field and in the publication, has been carried out tomb 164 chamber A is explained by assuming that the bodies 
with utmest care and attention to detail, They warn us at bela to * two unfortunate warriors ' buried simultancously. 
g that their book is simply a field-report. There But the author admits (p. 242) that following the burials in 
ha rics cee of the finds, nor any attempt at relative or chamber A, two more were made in chamber B, which opened 
absolute chronology, nor a summary of the observations from the same dromos, and that ibly chamber A was 
regarding burial customs, etc. All these * conclusions ‘will simultancously opened and a flask Pa sited in it at the time 
be dealt with in a second part to be included in Vol. IV. 1 af of the second burial in chamber B. Mis t not the displace- 
i ss E This nocd ment of the skulls have occurred then? n fact, by one of the 


- b 








the Swedish Cyprus pedition. thod of srparating 

the field-report on an excavation from the analysis of its results skulls in chamber B were found two objects, one of gold 

and the conclusions to be drawn from them has been used by a second of copper, and it would not be wing if at the 
others (e.g. the Swedish Cyprus Expedition) ; it is mone the re-opening of the dromos for this burial in chamber B, chamber A 
esa ble that every feld-report should be accompanied was re-opened and the metal obj removed from it (in which 


by a chapter, however short, giving the summary of the process the skulls would have displaced) and offered to 
excavator’s position on the various problems elucidated or the fresh bas of chamber B. The lack of reverence for 
presented by his excavation. In the present case the postpone- previous burials is well known, and has been frequently noted 
ment of all such discussion is the more to be regretted, since im the present publication. | 
the material here published 1s of the first importance for the In several cases of single burials (¢.g. T. 119, p. 171) the author 
innings of Bronze Age culture in Cyprus. However, Mr. suggests as an alternative the possibility that these burials 
Stewart has recently given a very short summary of his opinions were secondary, without, in the reviewer's opinion, acdducing 
about the Vounous K waterial in the Handbook of the Nicholson sufficient evidence. On. the other hand, some cases where 
Museum, (Sydney, 1948), 126 ff., and thus made his position there were two burials in a chamber (¢.g. ee p. o4) the 
known on vatious problems of the Early Cypriot, even seat author prefers to regard as contemporary double burials, but 
briefly. There he touches on the relationship between the without sagerstiny any explanation for the double death. 
material of Vounous A and the contents of the Philia graves No doubt the author will have more to say about such cases 
subsequently discovered by the writer of this review (cf. JLN, in the second part of his work. 
March 2, 1945, pp. 244-5; Guide to the Cyprus Muream, 12 ff., ‘The descriptions of the finds are clear, accurate, and concise 
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They testify S exceptional sidll and patience in dealing with 
such a mass of material, remembering that altogether exghty- 
four tombs were opened. 

The presentation of the material is excellent, and both the 
srawiner and the photographs, as well as the plates of finds, 
are of very | quality. The difficulty which Stewart 
encountered in preparing the @ evidently from 
war conditions (p. 10), ii he very few traces in the ned 
product. Note the remarkably good coloured plates (I-III) 
the drawings for which were eel by Mrs. Austin Kennett. 
The let etlerpress is retnarkably free of misprints; but for * Vr 
tou Baba * read * anyon spe to 109) 248, 990), the Early Cy 
Srredisk’ Gy excava d Markides (1913) 
Swedish wre kepetisee (8 ‘SCE I » 33)- 

: by various authors, 


The shel pe chars twelve ot incr 
including analyses of metal objects, material of ean im- 


ents, remains of wood, human and 
a ression of basketry on a sherd, etc, The author himecif 
a table of potter's marks. 
hit shen ets the authors are to be congratulated on a 
careful and conscientious piece of work on the excellent 
presentation of their important material, which also dies 
credit to the publishers. A first instalment from an excavator 
whe is oc passe further work in Cyprus, it augurs well for the 
Austrahan Expedition which Mr. Stewart hopes to bring to 


mat 
the 


P. Dikaros. 


Homer and the Monuments. Ey H. L. Lonmenr. Pp. 
xxiii + 552, with 92 plates and 61 text figures. London: 
Macmillan, 1950. £3. 

choy ig clay gmap se Be ia It is, as indeed it was 
bound to be, smee it comes from Mass er's pen, a wonder- 
fully complete survey of the evidence, and there can be no 
eee seer ike ee ee ee "ahotieg sad 

"to review t ibe re 

Early Iron sg iy thier iarendh SOHAL HON AIOE ac Bll ik AGETE 

as possible of those elements in it which find a place in the 

Homeric poems, and to relate this survey to that other record, 

shadowy, fragmentary, often enigmatic, which is proeerved 

in the poems themselves 
Her first two chapters are entitled, * Prehistoric Greece" 
amd * Foreign relations of Greece in the Late Bronze and Early 

Iron Age’. These chapters are mainly historical. In the 

other part of the book the author turmms to a very detailed 

marvey of the material of the period Cracribed $n. the: Homeric 
, in a series of s on: Cremation and Iron; 


Pec acy tgs ela iy ghia! char 
and Armour; Dress; S Fesseic: Saouse 


in a 
Fall Chashercon Comciaane 

Miss Lorimer ace atti? CiestioRs oortRiel week She 
believes, for cxam that the Dorians had gp the 
Peloponnese before the end of the twelfth cent pe 
‘there can be no doubt that the colonisation” (of Cyprus 
“was carried out in the Late Bronze Age and in the mata by 

acans of Pelo » she that, 
throughout tba aie kihconend qh Precsgsooneene p periods, 
_no evidence of any change of | ion" can be observed in 
Greece, and that, in Prot days ‘the Greek world 
was virtually poet cia insangin bi oF the 
Fite of cremation abe says that * since cremation was not 
into Greece any in vading or intrusive Hon, the 
integrating Aci society which adopted it must nia at 
the model abroad * pears, Ste mines, at Hissarlik. However, 
she alio. says that 
sitcactinad onl thobe Dokikie, wn accnk tp Cree, Tee Tie asl 
the Dodecanese; it looks as if they first met it in Crete and 
were responsible for its diffusion and dominance in i pines 


islands", Of the contem ppearance ok tin |e 
that “ it is hardly © coacehatlc thal 


he A 1 probable, thar tr 
its way t egean. It is more tit ca 
whether by ald down the Black Sca or ae ha cme 


of it, from the reisg ah tater regions af eastern Anatolia’. 


She adds that ° ite ieclags with the Proto- 
py gla Bae 





| -ople of the 
wards, when hey hed begun Lo amnetuctine: their own tools 
and weapons, tapped the same ultimate source of mipoly 


Of the ext important problem of the Keftiu people she 
says that the evidence wher Hall tried to connect them 
with Lykia ‘ is of the flimsiest, but the conclusion ma - 


t’. This may be thought a_ little 
peeseth stag Sapte extraordinary detail into which Mr. Wain. 
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wright has gone, in his attempt (usually accepted to-day) 


to connect those people with 
Miss Lorimer writes for over two hundred on the 
subject of arms and armour, and the haber of ledger 


Bae rbe a! docs she say, 
lection holding 
is improbable that this 


she = a reader is astounding. But w 
ap Wpriote figurine in the Cesnola 
"Fura ‘shaped shield that at ° 
ctype’? It might be 


judge nent on the fuplications of this piece. 

To some extent Lorimer is interested in parallels 
between cast and west, and is concerned in dise the 
feathered head-dress and round shield types of equi 5 
used by the Urartians. But she docs not discuss their bui 
such as the ‘ Greek Temple " of ee or the other boulldings 
with columns and ‘ Ionic’ ca nor the arched fibulac 
and decoration so astonishing wire | Saar to Greck arc 
work, which Chantre And some may | t ber 
she docs not discuss the wie of the concentric motif, 
both as drawn by hand and as drawn with the use of a com 
Her omission of any serious discussion of the Kefiiu pro lem 
is also unfortunate. For, while some aspects of the history 
of the period are v exhaustively examined, an impression 
gains on the reader that other sf are rast aly epee 
and it is possible to feel that the book is ou 

Miss Lorimer beliewes that both the liad Pane the: 0 pasty 
were cast into shape within a single lifetime, the lower mit 
of the date being that of the maj interpolations, which 

precede the time of the adoption of te armour, but follow 

the time of the * revival’ of relations between cast and west. 

Te still, however, remains doubtful whether relations were ever 

broken off, patho pate this t can be satisfactorily settled, 
- indefinite. 

As an exaniple Se ete the traditional approach to early Iron 
Age histo Gtcece this book is quite excellent. tha 
most ance Lara! piece of scholarship. No student of Homer, 
nor for that matter any prehistorian, including such as do not 
believe that the Pog opp ohne Eg me 
of the Iron Age, can now, or ever will, be able to 
with this extraordinarily detaile discussion of mat 








its Historic Development. By W.B. Dixswoor. 3rd 
ed., revised. Pp. xxiv + 424, 71 pl, 125 text figs. and 
amap. London: B. T. Batsford, 1950. jos. 

Greek tecture is a subject 1 rehensible to nearly 


all students. Existing handbooks are shght or out of print, 

excavation reports inaccessible, unreadable, and too big. 

When, therefore, the teat living authority, after fory 

years of continuous sh ly, decides to rewrite one of the ce 
hand the event is of some 


omens seem good, er alk Nellans ih ae eae eck 
Unhappily, the result falls short of the occasion. Dinamoor 
has not considered his his audience. While far too intricate for 
the beginner, his work is too | for the scholar and sup- 


presses too much of the evidence to a student 
of even mexlerate intelligence. It contains a wealth of clever 
theories and neat conclusions, but few will have the skill or 


patience to unearth them. 
The Bibliography, the foundation of the book, which aims 






xesene ibannge Sea 1 Oud, arranged and far more 
comprehensive than an beinee it, it. Pes nike with the Intro 
duction, a fairly complete history of archaeological re 1 
in this subject, it takes the study a fi Hep ut of te prese 


chaos. One may criticise a few details. We could not gather’ 
from Dinsmoor that Paoli’s is the most reagents vay 
“phantoms eran i atrcicig <a erecting tel Count 

Gazola, The sixth-century date Dinsmoor gives Say ee 
Sued ge aca St gr of Slavochori has been disputed. t 

omits this object from the bibliograp y and cyen the sade. 
On p. g21 Dinsmoor interests the reader in Alexandria T. roas. 
But the bibliography omits it. |, P. 152 we read of the seale~ 
patterns on carly Chian mouldings. But nowhere does Dins- 
moor mention the excellent orgie of them in Miss 
Shoes Greek Mouldings. We shall find other omissions as we 


‘The first chapter describes the Bronze or ‘ Aegean" Age. 
defends bis view that early houses on the mainland 


had nisi sch abvemen the let of sha tenes 
ey eee ee von al ig 








their er cliortere 2 (inctuding the * frieze *) is an 
‘earlier parallel de " rather t a direct ancestor 
of the Classical is not, however, too comfortable 


Greek. One is 
over his discussion of roofs in the Bronze and earlict Iron ge: 
for instance, he has not mentioned that the house-model im 
fie. 15 has a mixture of two sorts of roof, 
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acute to the origins of Greek Architecture, Dinsmoor 
oh si short account s how cities, cults, and temples 
ior Dena developed. On ail beans he is rei right to 
ollow | and assign ihe cars of Prinias to the 
ct of Parties early temple, He thus suggests: another link, 
es Pliny’s, between Crete and carly lonia, where we 
have vile carved or plastic para sont ine 
On p. 54, with the Olympian eraion, D. first discusses 
units of measurement, a subject to which he devotes a large 
proportion of his book. Mis . are difficult to co- 
ordinate, the units in which he tabulates difficult to sort out, 
but broadly bat rons See he seems to hold we can reduce the chief 
rock taulidings (thouge not the Parthenon !) 
to round ST rine wena OF * Dori@ ior * Tome" feet, the * Doric" 
foot, rather greater than the Engti:_ being used in Greece 
, the ‘Ionic’, rather less than The English, in Asia 
Athos The closer scratches Sec the seats of the ene Foams 
ens, about 13 English in epresent, t ty 
a * Doric” foot of 12] inches. This tallies very well, he finds, 
with a * Donec" foot of Por tke laced 26 mm.) ascertained 
by measuring the blocks of e Erechtheum and com 
their ancient dimensions as given by the Chandler Nv role. 
One can also ries : aoe foot nearly silo to it by sub- 
some dimen that of , according to 
ions of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia: ba 
ives several main 
On this ne 





D. never breathes a word. sit 3 ie : crepancy 
between the *Tonic* foot of 11: yaaa tes 
Bonne Genes 2) and of 11-587 E 





Didyenm, (Boe Tdi ‘This variation may not worry the 
ould disturb wile who object 229, sae 2), 

though on gro. never stated, to von Ceska 

foot of 11 Engh Scare Again, D. is 

250-1) to find h common to Greek sta 

six | red of his own. ‘Doric’ or‘ Ionic * feet. remoting 

dl tg can dimension of exactly 100 

Greek feet the Parthenon. t will have been called the 


Hekatompedon ', he thinks, after its predecessor, Yet it is 
surely mo accident that the stadium at Athens, which should 
t 600 Greek feet, is in measurements 606 ft. 


to in. while the east front ‘the Parthenon is 101 ft. 
34 in. in. on the e stylobate, almost exactly one sixth of it. 

On ip. 36-7 D. treats the evolution of ssh from limber to 
stone ‘We may unhesitatingly | affirm’, he says, 
* that the tngh cage i the iene We So of corm 
and cous , ceiling beams of enormous 





seni leat 
aT the Tce Order. D. treats with exhaustive 


The ancestry 
rill, again ae pe roe the the ‘early = vertical 


capitals of Neandria and Larisa, Lonecver, lo 
vranafer it 40 those of circular plan wi ath peatant leaves ian 
on the sixth-century Delphic treasuries of Massalia and 
Claromenac. Neither of these towns was Acolic and, though 
Pergamum later employed the form in its stoas, its buildings 
are too late to count as evidence, dt serdar Devee AO BE 
the teenie at Nexus Bey upped = Tk n idgepole. 

t ¢ at N na a 

The more finished front of each capital, 


mean to face the Btn oot ae each is in the Stans 
antes th ted not the main m beam but the 
vidual trameverse . Unfortunately, the truc 


Pracket-ch ial from Lara (Plate XVII) is from an external 
sor) or a votive column (5c 


» pl. 
ip ies the rise of the Doric style, is perhaps the 
most Se clcahie | in the book. Here D. has introduced a few new 
pects as of the Hekatompedon (PI. . Gorgon 
at Corcyra, into the humdrum rum repertory of the text- 
books. He also gives us 4 manageable account {at last!) 
and a set of ans to a common scale of all the tempics les of 
Sclinus. He fists all variations in the early examples of Doric 
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and decides conclusively against tian ancestry for 
the Doric column. He shows, su risingly t but cogently, that 


the Pisistratid Olympieum_ was He argues cleverly 
from the p le of the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina that 
jt was set up before the cella. inally, he maintains with some 


plausibility that the Western Geka i invented carved metopes, 
not found in old Greece much before 500 8.c. 

The attempt on p. 2 to deprive every single carly temple of 

* Chinese * pediments (horizontal for some distance oly are 

from the comers} seems defeated at Calydon. Dy , Dar 

Laphrion, figs. 177-81 and 221 seem to me impregnable a die 
Dinsmoor’s attacks both bere and in 474 L 

Sicilian Doric temples appear, wherever possible, to have 

avoided columns inside their pe He and D. supposes that the 

larger, at least, were normally roofed with ¢ “Rabe beams *. 

nod also (Pp. 1G) | the cella of the Parthenon, whose ceiling was 

a tly suspended from them. How does D. iar 

Not as srt For a century later, as D. himself 

ara from the specification for Philo’s arsenal, * the trussing 


of timber was yet un His glossary defines a * brace 
as a diagonal strut sare 5 one supposes, the brace of an 
English hammer-beam). ow in the P partbencn could such 


braces have thrust without unsightliness against the walls or 
colonnades of the cella? It is a pity that, as his of Jeter i 
shows, D, overlooked the ingenious conjectures 0 f Jeffery in 
Archaeologia 1928, and cven er that his 
framework ME eet allow him no fall discussion in one place 
of Greek noes in general. He might then have seen some 
significance in the bronze poppy at the apex of the Philippeum 
(p. 296) that held all the rafters in position 

Coming to the fifth century, D. attributes the halt in building 
throughout Attica for some thirty years to observance of the 
‘Plataean Oath’ not to rebuild temples the Persians had 
destroyed. Then how could Cimon rebuild the ‘Telesterion 
at Eleusis, as described on p. 195? The carly classic temples 
of Bassac and Olympia were begun at this time, and D. well 
argues that at the ‘ana er the cella is much later than the 
‘agin So also, one would have thought, at Olympia. 

altempt to argue otherwise, to date the chryse antine 

statue as close as possible to the ing, *heidias 
tere Eco as 454 B.C. and involves D. in a conflict, of which 
he « no hint, with Philochoros and B, D. Meritt. 

! of this chapter is admirable. For all his enthusiasm 
—and be conveys the inexhaustible interest of these buildings — 
D. retains his good sense, He praises Greek architecture for 
ee so has no time for Goodyear or the 
Golden Section. Pp. 167-8, explaining Vitruvius notorious 
oo impares" for curving the stylobate as a serics of 

cubes, are especially good and may even be right. 
On ot dese 3D. tacitly abandons hs old position, that the Temple 
at eee he ne latest known example with two 
ere P. 185, 0. 3, shows 
very ine oe how D. has lived with the fragments of Grock build- 
yery'well how Das vel wink the ragments of feist Nor 
has he ever seen reason, since his article in Aj. 1922, to 
abandon his aurinay Pa so interesting to architects, on the 
iron. 
on the fourth century, contains 
much else a most interesting critiq sque of the Temple of Athena 
Polias at Prienc, as an example of Greek proportions; and a 
valiant attempt to restore a frieze to the entablature of ie 
Mausoleum. On the other hand, D. considers less meth 
than one might wish the question of sculpture in the rein 
Tonic pediments of Asia. 
The last chapter, on the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman 
has to round off the book, a feat that Hellenistic art 
makes next to impossible. One ‘would have liked a clear, 
consecutive account of the introduction of the large stone arch 
into building. The market building at Alinda contains 
interesting examples, and is shown on p. 2 ee ~ source 
of information is not given here or in the bib 
Theatres occupy much space in D., to nphae eikeck the 
reviewer feels incompetent to judge. He can hardly agree 
however, with p. 120, that the natural assumption of a sixth- 
century theatre at A near the site of the Pree building 


is * most improbable *, however D. may : from 
, late authorities for a sixth-century theatre im agora. 
is somewhat ing that actors 


more 
moved on the level of the orchestra at all times before the 
ium was introduced, c. 200 B.C. 

One may criticise some points in fhe s history of the Greek 
private house. While agreceng that the Loestrige sod’ houses 
of Priene derive from egaron-type of the Bronze Age, 
he nowhere mentions the telormeitiate megaron of ¢. 500 B.C. 
at Larisa, but strangely confines himself to the intrusive Aiont 
in that city. Nor is the ‘ occus’ at Olynthus, despite p. 252, 
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30 obviously ‘descended from the old megaron’ as are the 
examples in Asia. 

I make no apologies for signposting the book in this detail, 
for pointing to some of the evidence it uses and of the topics 
on which it im s. With an eye to architectural students, 

, bans refried m quo He seems, in comse- 
quence, to have lost that sense of proportion which a fertile 
mind must always find hard toretain. He obviously knows far 
more than he says. He has decided to omit some evidence, and 
has leftout the most valuable. The irritated enemies of Classical 
Archacology can argue that he is playing the expert, that he 
takes minute measurements no one can correct, reaches con- 
clusions no sane man can believe and offers no clue to tes truth 
bevond a bibli hy of frightenin immensit Oo one, 
D. seems to gece ar escape this lal th iaiees hs he knows 
as much as D.: which is impossible. “* Science" will have 
murdered yet another liberal study. 

There is only one way to prevent all this—free and frank 
discussion, with properly cited evidence, of sever important 
topic as it arses. Ambiguity, dogma, and truncated dis- 
cussion mect us on too many pages of this book. On p. xvii 
Hemeroscopion, a mere toAiwev according to St is 
called one of the ‘more important’ Greek settlements. On 
p. 2 the period 1600-1400 8.c, is called the * golden age” of 
the Aegean Civilisation and 1500-1100 B.c, its * silver er age ', 
while on p. 16 D. calls Tinyns our best evidence for ‘ royal 
dwellings of the Heroic in Achaean Greece", ‘The Heroic 
Age is nowhere dated, all the three are poctical rather 
than archaeological (and, this in a book of repellently * nga 
Pese and the reader is left with an uncontrollable 
et On pp. t6 Mf. the word * Megaron °" is used everywhere 

cenarcan houses, though not employed {except in a 

ie ing) for the earlier * megara* of Northern Greece. 

en, OF ao, we are told, indeed, that Homer had some 

memory of the Mycenaran , but nowhere that we get 

the 7 word * mean mn ‘from Homer. From p. 36 one 
would assume the fugitives from the dio tings: Shapes 
Cyprus about 1100 B.c. But even Gjerstad y puts their 
entry as late as this. a 39 says the Greeks introduced hollow- 
casting from though the art was invented in Sumer 
and early hlloncast Greek grins eof eastern" type 
oom and Ronin - Ft) Why not quote, on 

O, Homer's Ssruar nade oe) on Athenian Temples? Is Pindar 
st ce that Corinth invented the pediment (p. 49), or rather 
that Corinthians built the first rectangular temple with 
ments ateitherend ? t the terms * Connthian * and * Lac the glosary 
would one gather that the terms 
tiles" have ancient warrant, ‘Sicilian tiles" nome. wet Sq 
could with advantage have mentioned the Alphetos breast- 
plates, although one must commend D, for noticing the first 
combination in one running design of the lotus and 
P. 67 sees little difference between kings in ra ae and tyrants 
elsewhere; but Despite p. D peabies g 
Ephesus are never at this time Jeader of ie Tonians, 
ing to p. the Persians did not burn down the Samian 
Heraion, as ausanins ts, for the remains show the fire 
occurred ‘considerably before the Persian Wars’. This is 
to ignore the sack of Samos during the early years of Darius. 
P, 189, n. ft, asserts that the t le of Nemesis was rededicated 
to Tivie—irt act which caca Pausanias’ notier and would 
hardly have flattered Livia. In his bibliography D. omits 
Bronecr, who published the inscription on which he himself 
here d P. att omits the use of the | for the 
Proaron and suppresses its attribution by Vitruvius to Themi- 
stocles. The statement on p. 214 that Olynthus was enlarged 
apparently after 429 B.c. secms, when compared with Thuc. 
1.58, to post-date matters five years. Without consulting 
Pausanias, the er could not see how much of 

p. 24 is derived from his account of Elis. It would have been 
as cay, and far clearer, to cite and translate the relevant 
P. 275, n. 3 is ambiguous. One finds no clue in 


_ to the diff sigh hilar agers uena coh ia estat 
eve mentioned 3 alternatives on avo oe § The bui 
at Pricne was surely the former. The’ phsician Oribasius *, 
quoted half-jesting ly on P; jo as an authority for carly 
Hellenistic street-planning, belongs to the reign of Julian the 
Apostate, 


One might perhaps have oo tor i even in these times, rather 
clearer ihecretiaos Fig for instance, the so-called * Risotere: 


Sage nus * thows only halfthe city, seemingly s 
‘ig. Bq, Becauas ob: its very small si furs avert op 
dieteait interval between the and the end columns 


of the portico in the Thersilion. Compare  Megalopolis * - 
Pig. 15. Plate XXVIII, alleged on P. 292 to show a Per- 
®amenc stoa, shows not clearly. Something has gone 
wrong with the right hand half of Plate XXXIX. To ‘take 
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at random five consecutive illustrati figs. 86-go, only 
fig. &9 has a scale. The claborate table of dimensions and 
proportions at the end of the text, however useful for one branch 
of research, affords i substitute for illustrations to scale. 
Unlike Robertson, D Pooky ts ot no source for most of 
his plates or line-drawi ig. 10 Seems a doctored version 
of (7A XXXVI, ee 6, wah two centre columns added. 
Mylonas and Kourouniotis . columns existed, 
but found no evidence for t aes on the site. Nowhere does 
D. explain. Plate IX, of the shrine in the Cnossian fresco, 
ts the version taken by Robertson from the eee 
Companion to Classical Studies, 1916 edition. A new renderin 
with a different entablature, has ap sho in Evans, PM iil 
(1930), pL AVI: but D. hast 
Of misprints and small slips I fair ‘noticed the following 
(in locating these, | cownt in each case the lines of actual text 
only). on sage a af read * west slope" for ° saat pope 
On p. seems a _musle On 
See 19, On 


49, : prososi p. 61, 
delete | line 4. On. p. 13s, line 27; delete * ie. *, and in 
line 28 : '. On p. 115, h ine 16, for 

Cronus’. In the heading 


huis Fie. 
*Mount Cronus" ne * Hill 
of p. 121, for *ALACES’ read ‘ PALACES". On p. 235, 
line 19, for * Plate LVIt" ae ships LVIIL". On p. 299, 
line 27, for * (phylakes) * S ges 
ieee glossary is good, thigh bmi have mentioned ae 
species of natural acan Pseucdo-Isodomic ' 
included anc Reraciah ‘ited. The he in 
the text are a good idea, though rat r spiritlessly out. 
That of p. 293 could surely have mentioned Roman “Dori 
and that of p. 327 the Roman Triumpha 1 Arch: and can an 
tfrom such aj ralas‘odeums’(p.g19)? One 
improve the pa gs of all three indices by the insertion 
eat the eho: places of * LOCORUM', *‘ NOMINUM’, 


HvuocH Power. 
The Pani Grave-Heliefs of the 


terpre : K. F. J | 
essay in in tation. Ky JOHANSEN. 
83 text figures. Copenhagen: Ejnar 


a nae with 
| This book—an Trae 


translation of an essay pu iblished in 
r94g-—deals with with the int 
ae M liefs he classical period, 


tation or the Attic 
rom the time of the 
Parthenon to the anti-luxury decree of Demetrios of Phaleron, 





that is, from ¢. . 307 B.c. Shee Sebi Da ee 
Friis Johansen ts out, ‘ a narrowly limited and homoge 
group of motifs *. Similar, the infinitely vari 

ey show the aed pre pre- 


positions occur again and again. | 
sassta ty as they reipearesd while alive, eenerally accompanied 
by relatives, or servants, or 

Mr. Friis Johansen in his penetrating analysis docs not ape 
this more or ess obvious int ion, which of recent y 


has again been made certain | the on larecte’s 
vestone : Tce sid on oy kee s child, the beloved one 
which T waed:to bold: on my living, we beheld 


the rays of the and now, ‘ ay | hold the dead child.’ 
But he deepens a ‘and this The ted 
and the survivors are shown as they were ao ‘life, but | 1) the 
union of life and death takes ‘in a common sphere 

time and place ', and (2) * the deceased is honoured and wor- 
shipped by the survivors according to old custom and usage 
In other words there is a religious tenor in the simple scenes, 
which t rts them to a higher sphere, and the common 
Greek belief that the dead are better and mightier, PiATiowes 
est xpelTrows (Aristotle), than the living, is implicit. 

For this interpretation the author offers convincing evidence. 
He cites a number of reliefs in which it is s difficult to know which 
figure was meant for the deceased, which for the survivor, both 
being prominent and the namesofboth being inscribed evidently 
at the same time; sometimes both are standing, or onc 
is seated while the other stands. Does the sanding figure always 
represent the deceased, or dors the seated one? 
individuals die at the same time? And if there are more than 
two resented and their names were inscribed at the 
same time, did all die simultaneously? (To the many instances 
cited by the author I may add a particularly convincing 
example, namely the Pe lige of a father, named Aiolos, a 
mother, named and their three daughters, also 
inscribed with their names, on a marble le os in New York, 


49-1 11.4 (Alexander, AfM.A. Bulstin; ® N.S. IN, 1950-1, P. 57)- 
the daughters is clearly the ‘to whom the monu- 
ment was erected, while a other ea are shown in Joke 


attitudes of mournin father and a mother, likewise 
scribed Aiolos a ay Pear iegail epreented on a marble 
eeythos in her Tsaen bidding farearelt to a Kalliphanes. 
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Since Aiolos is a rare name except in mythology (¢- Milne in Could the gesture be at least sometimes symbolic of sorrow, like 
Alexander, foc. cit.), it is likely that the Aiolos Leonike of that of bringing the hand to the chin (¢/. ¢.g. fig. 75)? That 


the Louvre monument are the same persons as those on the = it did not always signify grief is shown by its occurrence on 
New York one. Obviously they could not have died twice.) votive reliefs (ee. Louvre 742, Aphrodite). 

Such difficulties are solved by Friis Johansen’s interpretation. __P. 155. “The case of the seated woman on the stele in New 
Moreover, it explains the absence of portrait-like features at a York (Bx. Hid Ree complicated than the author thinks; 
tim#t when one would expectthem. The idealised nature ofthe forshe not only holds up a lekythos, that could well be explained 
subject would account for the generalised physiognomies. as sepulchral as the author suggests, but on her lap is a (frag- 
Furthermore, since the heroising of the dead was an accepted mentary) pyxis, which has apparently no sepulchral connexion. 
tenct and was unequivocally represented in carly Greek Pp. 41 f A recent investigation at the Metropolitan 
reliefs (e.g. in the Laconian ‘ hero reliefs "), it seems reasonable Museum has convinced us that the pediment inscribed * Sostrate, 
to mpece: at the belief survived, to some extent at least, in caugntet of Thymokles, of the deme of Prasiai', did not belong 
the classical age, ‘The scenes on the Attic white lekythoi and — to the relief shown in fig. 22. It does not really fit. When 
on other monuments bear this out, The comparatively few in 1gtt the niche was reconstructed to support the pediment 
cases that do not fit into the theory—for instance, the women and to contain the relief, a piece had to be added to the slab 
! ed in the pangs of childbirth or warriors downing (cf. my Handbook®, 1930, 457, fig. 180). According to a report 
their enemics—may be explained as exceptions, * deviations current at the time of the discovery, another pediment was 
without im e for the total understanding of the art’. found in the neighbourhood of the relief, inscribed * Malthake, 

Such in brief is Mr. Friis Johansen’s argument. It seems a the daughter of Demoteles, Demoteles, the son of Thymokles 
reasonable theory, in line with Greek conceptions; and it helps of the deme of Prasias, Demokrateia, the daughter of Demoteles 
to explain the outstanding characteristic of Attic classical It is; possible that this pediment (now unfortunately lost) 
grave reliels—their serenity. Since they make us feel trans- belonged to the New York relief, in which case the monument 
ported to a higher sphere, why should this quality not have was erected to a father and his two daughters. For its dating 

en implicit in their meaning? in the first quarter of the fourth century Mr. Fris Johansen 

Mr. 2 Johansen besides advancing a persuasive theary, brings oul a mew argument in the pa lelism of the clasped 
ments on points on which I do not find myself in complete —_—Fig. 41 is now superseded by the drawing in Melanges Picard, 
agreement. | pp. B64, fig. I, 6, which shows the sphinx crouching instead ol 

On p. 107 the author doubts that the age had any special seated. seas , 
connedion with death and the grave. Hut that the principal Mr. Friis Johansen’s book is a sig ifcant contribution to an 
function of a sphinx on a tomb was to act as guardian of the important subject, and will be read with profit and enjoyment 
dead is suggested by the i ript on a gravestone from by both scholars and the general public. : 
Thessaly; ‘O sphinx, dog of | whom do you... Giseva M. A. Ricurer. 
watch over, sitting [on guard over] the dead? (P. Friedlander, 





fa, MO. TQ). ‘Das Hellenistische Bildnis. By Exxsr Buscnor. Pp. 71, 
On pp. 146-7 the theory is evolved that when the carving of with 62 figures. Minchen: Biederstein Verlag, 1949. 
grave reliefs 3 resumed in Attica around 440 B.c., after a DM 12. 


was 

cessation of about fifty years, certain non-Attic features ‘with ‘The purpose of this slender, well-printed, and admirably 
no precedents in the earlier Attic stock’ (for instance, a pedi- illustrated volume is to paint a picture of portraiture in the 
mental finial) were adopted due to outside influence. Should  Greck world (in the widest sense of that term) from Alexander 
we not remember, ever, that some of the grave reliefs of the — the Great to Augustus. In order to keep the book within 
first half of the fifth century found outside Attica may very well reasonable limits, the author confines himself to discussion 
have been made a - Attic sculptors who Iefi Attica after the of the most significant monuments of the period, dispenses 
devastation of the Persian wars to find work elsewhere? That with footnotes, bibliography, and claborate bibliographical 
stones in localities where no such reliefs had previously existed dividual sculptures, of the portrait-types of famous persons, 
(ef. my Archaic Attic Gravestones, 122 1.) Moreover, the i- and of other Hellenistic works of a mythological i f 





mental finial is a concomitant of a widened slab and its \ irect or ‘ideal’ character, The illustrations include reproductions 
derivation from the palmette finial of the earlier, narrow slabis of a number of comparatively unfamiliar monuments; and 
upgeste by the palmette akroteria at the apex and angles of the the citation of the principal publications of all works mentioned, 
) t. whether illustrated here or not, will prove handy to the 
Are the reliefs figs. 70, 72, 73 really sepulchral ° specialist and of very considerable value to the student. The 
On pp. rai f. Mr. Frus tenures ‘ansen does not accept my sug- east attractive feature of the book is the painfully luxuriant 
gestion (in Archaic Altic Granestones, ff.) thatthe decree against style, with its semi- mystical" psychological jargon, its long 
expensive grave monuments cited by Cicero in De Legifus, strings of epithets and descriptive phrases, and its exuberant 
Il, 64 f., might apply not to the time af Cleisthenes as generally metaphors. Such sentences as ‘fZusammen mit den guten 
pposed, but to the third quarter of the sixth century #.c. Kopien der griechischen Portrats kann er [se. the Conservatori 
when the claborate sphinx-crowned stele was displaced by ‘ Brutus") uns vor die Seele fahren, dass am Anfang der 
the simple slab with a palmette finial. He contends that ‘the hellenistischen Entwicklung nicht nur aussere ae a und. 
Attic grave monuments in the last third of the century continue A see der Form a Hg sondern cin starkes Teil innerer 
to be very stately and of high artistic quality... . 0 lyabout Erla und Konzentration, schmerzvollen Erleidens und 
00 can a sudden break in the so far continually flourishing fruchtbarer Begegnung mit dem cigenen Ich" and * Um das 
production be established". He omits to mention, however, alte Bild wieder aufsunchmen: cakurvt nicht mehr der zichende 
an important point in the argument. The decree cited by Strom um den cingetauchten Stab, ein Strudel kreiselt um die 
Cicero did not entail a total stoppage of figured gravestones Klippe ‘"—both on p. 14-—must suffice a3 specimens. | 
such as apparently took place in Attica around 590 B.C; In view of the fragmentary state of our kno sie shaper ag 


it merel ed ‘that no one should build a tomb which art and of the absence of satisfactorily continuous Series ¢ 
required more than three days’ work for ten men ' er quis securely dated monuments, there is an inevitable clement of 
sepulchrum faceret operosius quam ued decem homines subjectivism in all attempts to reconstruct the development of 
cerint tridwo). This restriction wou explain the sudden portraiture during these three crucial centuries. The present 
transition from the sumptuous sphinx-crowned stelai to the attempt is likely to arouse some disagreement, at least, among 


modest type of the Antiphanes stele of about ps oc. Themore specialists, and some attributions of individual works to given 
elaborate stelai of Aristion and Lyseas date from the last decade epochs will strike the reader as slightly dogmatic and arbitrary. 
or so of the sixth century, and by that time the strict observance But the story as told here is, in its gencral effect, plausible and 
of the decree might well have fallen into partial disuse (a consistent and it offers an important basis, framework, anc 
possibility envisa by Mr. Friis Johansen himself for the challenge for further research, The ‘pretext’, as it were, 
resumption of the output In 440 B.C.). for the book is the need to settle the questions of the date 

On p. 41 the gesture of lifting a corner of the cloak withane and milieu of a remarkable, but sadly damaged, male serpen- 
raised andl which frequently occurs on classical grave relic is tine head in private possession at Munich (Figs. 1 and 2)— 
interpreted as one of unveiling. But this explan tion does not uestions which have, so far, received very VEFbOUs answers 
apply in many cases, for instance in the relief in the Louvre, from scholars. In order to discover the right niche for this 
no. 3113 (fig. 29), where a daughter holds her cloak while portrait, the author takes us through the Hellenistic period, 
claspun e id of her mother, or in that of Damasistrate quarter-century by quarter-century, and traces the cvolution 
(fe. 24}, where a maid in the background makes this gesture. of (exclusively male) iconography in three main categorics— 
Nor would the unveiling in many cases be very effective, fora the * Alexander '. and ‘ruler’-motif, the motif of the 
good chiton or peplos regularly appears beneath the cloak, philosopher, poet, and * public "man, and the motif of the 
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ivate citizen, We from the gradual break-away from 
Pascal canons in the Intedoarth and first half of the third 
eenturics to the early, high, and late * baroque "—the last 
phase equated with * rococo '—of the second half of the 
third and second era and thence to the highly varied, 
essentially ex] tal and eclectic art of the firn century, 
concluding with the classicism of the. ripe-Augustan style. 
In the last of the fifteen sections into which the text is divided 
we receive the solution of the initial problem: the Munich 
head falls into place as the product of an Alexandrian workshop 
of the second quarter of the first century a.c. 

One of the most important lessons which the book drives 
home is the futility of secking to erect an artificial barrier 
Aa hee Greck and Pte portraiture in ae last century B. F the 
F convincingly demonstrates, it is in the worksh t 

Greek world—in Greece proper, on the Toland, in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and NW Graccia—that we can 
trace the first emergence of all the ts which underlie the 
teristically Rovoen Paxtrait—the trend towards massive- 
ness, stillness, dr ularity and sobriety, greater attention 
to surface, de a markedly 3 increasing tendency towards the 
isolation of the head from the body, a5 a prelude to the hey- 
day of the portrait-bust, and a notable partiality for the 
portrayal of old and elderly persons, with striated, creased, 
and rumpled faces and heads cither wholly or largely bald. 
We can watch works in this new, quasi-’ veristic’ style de- 
veloping in those Greek art-centres alongside of the continued 
production of works in the older * baroque’ and ‘ rococo * 
manners, ‘The former represent a natural and gradual ‘th, 
rooted in Hellenistic soil; and we must agree with B. that it is 
pense a and unreasonable to describe them, when found in the 
or in Sicily and southern Italy, as coming from the hands 
of Roman or Italic artists, or as imported from Rome. First- 
century Rome was flooded with envoys from all the Greck 
oot and if the greatest achievernents of the ripe- 
“court-style ' pres songs on Italian soil, the roots 
of hat style also were in the 

B. does not, indeed, fail to recognise the existence of Romanifas, 
the erection, that is, on a late-Hellenistic foundation of a 
descriptive, * chronicling ' Raids aera a ene portrait- 
style, 2 AR vache, inpressive sepulchral monuments, 
mia nifesting itself in ‘echerdmische Werke’, in which the 

* yeristic ' tendencies, Beles above, in Greek workshops were 
carried uncom to their | conclusions, Such 
works be is dou { on attributing partly to the influence 
of Roman user of the Greek masters; and from the strictly 
Hellenistic point of view they may be suitably described as 
representing Roman ‘ Provincialismus us" (p. 64). But B. almost 
en agp letely overlooks a vital historical factor, the contribution 
of the ancestral funerary mask or head, traditional in the 
aoc aristocratic — fae n = 

of the portrait-bust in car -century wWeslerm 1 iconogra 
B. Schweitzer’s Die Bildniskunst der romischen ys (2 
1s an essential complement to Dar hellenistische B 

J. M. CT Tovnpee. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: France 16: Paris, 
Musée national Rodin. By N. Praovtine and J. 


Roser. Pp. 62, Pars, Champion, 1945. 
(i ee ee Cuatapion, A565 ek 
sent to the reviewer until this year: he is not responsible for 


the delay.) 
Se bles, ts bis intcbchcton (and in Mae Felix Grat, 
pp. Pra draws a picture of the late Nicol Plaoutine, 
that unusual, ettable of a genuine and devoted 
scholar. Plaoutine's text is full, but the detail is 

curious lore on various topics. The , phs are very 
good. The vases are nearly all well preserved; a few have 


understates, pethay its value to the student of anti 
Sool Rennie ke to, the suede 06 satiety 
light on the art of Rodin, 5 oe ae ee en OT 


them for a moment, 
Attic Bf PL 12, a: Red-Line Painter, on whom | see 


Raccolla Guglielmi 1 30-7... Pl, 12, 4-5: as 

1847 (CV Scheurleer 6 Pays-Bas pl. 30, 4) and Co 

65 (CF, pl 109, 1). Pl. 12, 6. 8: by the same, a neck- 
amphora in Thebes (85 4 XIV, pl. 13,d). Pl. 12, 7 and g-10: 


by the same, hier oe ae (CF, pl. 48, 5). PL 13, 1-2: 
by the mime, as the Ca ne 3: manner of the Haimon 
Painter, Camel Painter, so called from the 


sky phos Me pee 008 A, Morin-Jran, : 
compare = koe Ganeahages. Ne Peete Fouts: 


: ia 
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; 25-6). P13, 7-8: CHC Group: ¢. Bologna 
bes 31 (CP, oe ae Pi. 13, 10 and 12: Painter of Worzburg 
351 (and 352: Langlotz pl. 104). PL 34, : Plaoutine 
uotes of cups by the same artist, the ia ingas 
. 14, 7-o and 12; Sandal Painter. PI. 14, 10 and 2 i 
pb gent lekythot in the University of Chicago (47. 


and in the Rod collection, Zurich nies Gin Matite J 
oe Sonic nik 26-9). Pil. 17-8, trifling thoi. fan 
of Athens 581: pl. 17, 1-2 pce we Painter of Athens 501) ; 
pl. 17, 3-4 (as Oxford gio. ty, G5 ro (as pl. 17, 
1-2); pl. 17,6; pl. 17,8 17, - 17, 12. Seater oe 
following cf the Haimon | : at 13; pl 17, 
1. 38, 1: fie nie ol 5, 4; pl. 18, 8; 
1 9: pl 18,10. Pl. 18, 2: Group ee Eceate Fenn 

ome, Pl. 18, 6-7; same hand as pl. 20, 1-2 and 4-5. 
20, 1-2 and 4-5: near the Beldam Painter; this is Col. 


&. Gieladakis), pl. 5, 123. 
Attic rf, Pl. 21, 1-2: bad imitation of the Syriskos Painter 


ng 199, no. 3). Pl. a1, 3 Agrigento Painter. Pl. 22, 
Painter of the Paris Coatuimconnchy. [PL 23, 5-65 is 
fiatiotey PL 24, 1-2: Barclay Painter. Pl. 2 iw Painter 
of Bologna 417 (ARV, 600, no. 71), PL 2 ow, middle: 
for * 1.2" read‘ Pi. 27, 8: Aschines ter, | 
Attic white. bi 27, 1: must be much restored. Pi. 2 


2-3: Plaoutine was emimned of the Sabouroff Painter, and 1a 
is in fact by him. Pl 37, 4-5: Trighyph Painter. 

Etruscan rf. Pll. 28-30: an excellent photographie record 
of one of Plaoutine’s most notable peice pind ygdhener aaa rh 
cup that copies the reverse of the Labegioe Oedi | 
Vatican: see also EVP, 1 PP Ae TWE 2 eins 

- 10 (The Bowdoin cup J 

Pike clas ar aay fait called to night said 

te, but in "s text (p, 2 is to 

be : South Italian ‘mitation of Corinthian, not Etruscan, 
and it imitates not Corinthian, I think, but Rake oft the Komast 









Group or near ar compare the Attic ge icant JH 
XLIX, pl. 15-9: 
taliate ri. [Pl | 1=—2 is gent Oe c4, aie addi by the 
Parrish Paintce (ee J $ LX, p. 70); another ce Ue 
work of this irae sarod is See — New York 
11.455. [PL 30, = the Owl-Pillar 
roup, see JHS L} Pe. 8-95 39, 4-8 is Ati. 
al seein PL. 40, 3 h century and probably 
tic, 
). D. Beazrey. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: France 15. Palais 
des Beaux-Arts de la Ville de Paris (Petit Palais), 
Collection Dutuit. By N. Praovrme. Pp. 56, 48 
pll. Paris: Champion, rgqr. 

This volume is of the same quality as t than there, and 

Unfortunately there is much more icucers 

Duta pit euler fond of peter 

tuit was part y site Pe ut 

did not confine himself to them. pee 

to him, but a few have been ec’ his death, from 

funds which be bequeathed together with his collections. 

cea 2: ee ee Poon on lai anid 1, 1-2 
near the Blackneck Group: compare the New York 
amphoriskos C CV Gallatin, pl 25, 1. PL 7 | 

ft i 


hts criedhewnigr ah 
PL 10, 5-6: r 
vs close to the Shuvalov Painter, but too 


aoe rgand plas: ve Pl. ry, 4-8: cus cr 


Shen Sie beget ea 
Pl. 42, 6-7: mae 


PL ges 35 VF, 1 - foot, no. 2. 
157 no. 3. 43, 4-6: ard. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Italia XX: Museo 

Nazionale di Napoli i. By A. Ansan: Pp. 26, 

Pad see Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1950, 

rap Sicetir iin a! acramagridete veel oc Sane 

rs most bree the panat amphor | 
yathou, with some odds and ends. Raccotta Cucina 
excluded. ic vain ace described briciiy, 
with full bibliography and approximate dates. Some of the 
Photographs show details clearly, 

Panathenaics. 3415 (111 Hg pl. 1, 1 and 3): the pattern on 
the neck is also» em. Inv. 112848 BEE i, bora, 
aL ha ak ee =o "Sig, 692 du i Ph 4, and can 

7: a wi PR . 47-60, tg. g qd, 2 4 and 
pl. 4, 3): for * esas bes So keris S Peters, on oft. 
pl. g, a. with pp. Bo-1, 












for some reason is 
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aciporact pL ce cero 1-2): Group Q, a group of slight 


amphorac near t of Louvre F6: compare, epee 
1, 2 12) 


Munich 1969 (CT; Bl pL Ge I ir aged aig ar | 
at in the 
Hearst Soe colersion ion (Ay € “Chariot cag round, with warriors | 


B, Dionysos on donkey with satyrs). 2 L. 2, Group E): 
pl. on law: ri2ab4g Opes iF \: I have no note 

but so far as can be j Peek wctions 
Saoper sys the manner of * foot cm? 2466 


(pl. 7, t—2) seems not far from the Antimenes Painter. aT 
( 1. toh by the Affecter: of: y¥ Munich t442 ( 

+2 am Ill, sini Ne att 107). Impossible to tell the shape 
orthel t from the mutilated : it is as in amphora 
type A, with a (the foot of the Munich Seri lost). 

like. I tes fieures are 

ock- Pirean: : =i (pl. gt, 2-3): by the Edinburgh 
Painter (Hespels (Haspels “220, no » 74) 3383 (III Hg pl. 4, 4): 
Group of Vatican | 


Cups. Ste. ae the first pat ena on B is not 
Semele but, as Vanderpool 
saw to be by the same man. 27 


fol 23, © a cup which a70g 
photon 23, 2 and 4): Herakles on B is not left- erica: 


G35; at—2) 
: ter tells us, Kallis. 


is reversed. a761 23, 3 and 5, and 
this cup, from the point af view of pepe ae Ein tt 
And seg (scons (FA 13, n0.6}; the drawing isin the manner 
of the Andokides Pointer and close to him. 2729 (pl. 27): 


I have some matter about the subject in the continuation of 


Baston (U, 7 and The L. 
Pe ite Lesflen at caret ria 
apc ng ea 7 Aly. ised 


8 L  gandp es 
eS 10 (p 259 pana pl. 35,1) bythe 
pl 


42, I-2 aaa #)- ie (pl. 31,2 and 
>: compare the ae ‘of hybrid shape like ii in Manchester 
Ni ECT 87, pl. 2, b), which goes with the Winchester 


Stg. 12 (fF 1 t and 3): A.D. 
Fist sroup of the Bet hydria London B329, published 
in aatike Denkmdler I, pl. 19); aples vase 
are seen more clearly in the old photograph Sommer 11038, 
Aa belie Peart ne 95, 2)% posted gaping ae ene 
which must be K OPE $, retr., see CV Oxford, p, roo. 
attributed the vase to the Paint rer of Landi Bag2: 1 now 
see that his vases are the later work of the shee Painter, 






5 Tierteay pea ny ae peo oie ere sag mri 8, 2 and 
53 - the Oxford amphora 312 is also by the Priam Painter. 
i 3 (ol eh by me iioertpri it mage iit Bi 
bE 37: 30 
and , oe 2777 eg cine 38 3: 
pl. 36, ipl. 36, 4 3 Bp 37; 4 7 3 3 and pl 39 


[didnot atibte tt the pal, bat said that it recalled 


him strongly. The ject on the shoulder is evidently 
Herakles Seiten acne (pl. gt, ¢ and 4): the shield- 
device is a cart 


«body. 
Kyathoi. The earliest of those in Naples is Sty. 130 (pl. 4 
aol Ure saw that it was by the he samme famed ae Vatican jo 


481 (Albizzati Sth 67); a fourth kyathos by the Pa Painter 
of Vatican 480, the best un oed is in sy Caatle Ashby (BSR 
Xt, pl 3,2) 2465 122 (this is the missing 
| : pl 45,5 ila oh p of Vatican G 
(see AG, pp. 52-3), and Stg. 134 (pl. 1-4) is not far off. 


With 2465 pemseaee Lanes ceaty/is ae 356 (Cr 
pl 73, 4-5); . 122 


ts Stg by 22, 
. 192 (pl eee ere Aoed, Pe caybe 
Painter, Uk 43,558) hex ene 1153 ray as 19) and 
The author has not been fully eupported by Is plate ee 
readers 


ucstion, which many 
must have asked : why is the 





tke leit of calioaypind ta te Traltan 
Vasorum what it is? of to take an example why are the 
volume (which are not amo 
thon in the a crore 






fictanal Union of Tealina Acadeiates; undee whose auspices 
the Italian Gorpus is produced. Another | question 
arises: many of the vases published here are [ vily restored ; 


4 Behrens made to clean them before photographing 3 
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phing; the tographs should not be deliberately 
ried by by faking, whic ak aeapiee out the background. 


t, of a mat ematical nature, that 
forces itself upon the reader. This volume publishes 100 vases 
and. costs £3 Gr. Gd. How many vases are there in Naples? 
Hevdermann Peatbed 4453 in his catalogue of the year 1872. 
Many of these are simple objects; but many also are more 
sabeoite than any figured here, and cach of these, on the same 
scale, would recive several plates. Heydemann omitted most 
of the undecorated vases, also those decorated with heads 
only: and much has been added in the last eighty years. 
Put the number at 7,000 only. If one volume containing 100 
costs ¢3 Gs. 6d., 7,000 will require seventy volumes costing 
{292 155. This bein 50, ps one might ask for more 
vases on a page and less nk space. 


There another thoug 


J. D. Beazer. 
Sylloge N Graecorum. Vol. III. The Lockeit 
Collection. Part V. Lesbos-Cyrenaica: Addenda (Gold 


and Silver). 16 pill; London: Oxfo 
(for the British Academy), 1949. 504. 
This fifth and final part conclu es the illustrated account of 
the Greck gold and silver coins in a famous collection which also 
contains a splendid, though unpublished, assemblage of Grerk 
bronze coins, Very soon after this publication appenrce io 
owner, R. Cyril Lockett, died, a severe los both to 
and to the science of numismatics, for he was always generous 
in allowing students and lovers of fine art to cxanune his col- 
lection at leisure. Indeed, his is the greatest and finest private 
heat ria in Britain, and it can have but’ few rivals 


ia he plates are exceedingly good and the descriptions helpful 
and thoroughly soatigaice Some A ne y rare 
inftercsting c groups are the owing: 2003 E 
electrum, B08 Ephesus 7 a member of the anit Spartari 
alliance, 2987 to goo4 a fine Lycian series, and the whole 
collection of Seleucids, Parthians, Bactrians, Indians, and 
etiaer seamen Mr. Lockett's tee hy the Ga up ren 
moment to press is shown c contents of a c 
and a halt of Addenda, which include a series of Thurian 
gps numerous fine Sicilians, and an Olympian stater with 
x eaeie head. The descriptive matter in tha, 
Parts, is the work of the Keeper of Coins 


Brith Museum. 
Cuargctes SELTMAN. 


rd University Press 


as in the 
and Medal ae 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. V. 
duscum. Evans Collection, Part 1: Italy. 8 pill. 
London: Onford University Press (forthe British Academy), 
1 oes, 
ig very welcome, addition. to the ever-growing 
Spl lloge of Greck coins is largely due to the enterprise of the 
late Dr. J. G. Milne, who wrote the text. Tt consisis of the first 
part of Sir Arthur Evans’ collection, the Greek coins of Italy; 
other parts to follow will cover Evans" Illyrian, preven 8 en 
Cretan coins. Of the Italian mints, some are 


here more st than others. The: tas “heat seats 
are unquestionably Tarentum and Metapontum. erectnee 
AaB genet ye sage mah arvana gir wage Abe ir bh 


classic work on this mint has stood the test oe soe 
Rarities here include an early coin with female bead on. the 
reverse like Vlasto collection 151-2; and a probably | 
‘Tarento-Campanian’ didrachm inscribed BPET. Meta. 
pontum accounts for a good run of silver coins—and it is a 
mint products are second to none for sheer attractive- 
ness—many of these late-fourth-century ee from the 
eer cr tar colnaions oreet of tie tiace core bead 
t of the a set of t Heres exquisite 
si seh dating from the ‘Latter part of the fourth century, 
and excessively rare; the complete set_of three, lacking in 
most if not all public collections outside Oxford, is in fact only 
to be found elsewhere in Vol. ILI of the Sylloge, the Lockett 
collection. As against ‘this there are some gaps—perhay in 
fact filled by non-Evans coins? but which, if not, one 
that the | | coin-room may have the good fortune to be 
able to fill—for instance ‘ Incusi’ of Poscidonia, and gold 
and silver of the Brettii. 

The scope of Splloge docs not of course allow for any but 
the basic information about cach coin to be given, and other 
volumes are not always absolutely consistent on the 2 
of exactly how much to give. Very few esential de 
mention in the present volume, but it would perhaps be epee 
as far as space goes, to get in al! inscriptions; we are given 
some exceptional ones, such as Toopes for Tapas, het ack 
the various forms of ethnic used at Neapolis, or Leukippos’ 
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name on the Metapontine gold (nor the details of Leukip 
helmet, chariot, or  Skylla as the case may be; yet details et 
similar helmet- adornments are given, ¢.g. for ‘Velia). There 
might also be a case for stating in the text where coins share 
a die in common, though this has not always been done in 
Syllage, and at the same time, of course, the fact that it is not 
stated provides a useful criterion of the effectiveness of the 
tes; some examples from the plates in this vol, are Cumac 
} and go, Tarentum 77-0, Metapontum 207-9, 216-5, a3i-2, 
Abas g14-4, 321-2. This shows that the plates are eflective— 
more so than they look at first sight, for many of the 
Fit ae a rather wraith-like appearance, which should be 
avoidable, but which may of course be a fault confined to the 
particular copy seen by the reviewer, Probably few would 
advocate direct photography, as opposed to the use of casts, 
for the latter has proved most useful for numismatic p 
and is used here, as generally in Splioge ; whereas the former 
has often given bad results in the past, though some recent 
attempts have shown what can be done by the direct method 
which always has the advantage of making ier look metallic. 
G. K. Jexkeos. 


Ainos: ite h and cc s 474-341 B.C. By 
J. M. F. May. eae eae : 
Geoffrey Cumberiege, geri 

This is a fine and th jece of woek few monographs 
on coins ly #0 muc " historical consciousness or so ready 

a mastery of the historical background into which the coins 


must fit as an essential part of the evidence. ‘That there are 
limits to the results which such a reconstruction can reach 
with certainty, is due in the present case solely to the limitations 
i by ‘the material itself, The author has not 
Ww Eperied in his illustrations, however, which are rather 
woolly, falling well below the best modern standards that such 
fine coins, such a fine book, clearly deserve; the rest is 
all of the O.U.P.'s best production, but they a6 aoe 
ible for the plates they should look at, and ponder 

he plates of Rizzo's Monete greche della Sicilia antiqua paid 
in Rome, 1546. 

M.'s reconstruction of the actual 
their die-linkages and all other avi © criteria, is done wit 
scrupulous accuracy, and so as the present reviewer can 
discover, it would be virtually imposible to make any altera- 
tions; unless perhaps the tetradrachms with the * double-axe * 
symbol may not quite certainly go with the smaller coins of 
M.'s group XXI, on account o the difference of rie but see 
M. Pp. 107. What is more difficult is to get feed ch a 

ts; beyond the criteria tlh egcii-nente to got, 

instance, from hoards or other finds, inthe Athenian 
currency decree, which nets stops the first fist period of coinage 
at Ainos in ¢. 449; but there mo such dec decisive datum 
the later coinages, which M. ranges between c. 435 and 405, 
and 405-357. It is not ni Sey that some of these later 
issues might admit of a shift of a few years one way or the other. 
There is also the problem of how long any one particular 
issue lasted. No doubt in order to make nee for the 
nos sible discovery of fresh varieties, M. is careful to allow 

breathing space ' in his scheme of issues, so that a single 
issuc is Sey sad oubeage i Boaigy year, sometimes to two or 
even more; t is no presumption 
that a Greek mint coined an annual tesa J€ ie ecitie . it is legitimate to 
wonder whether the spaces may not be rather too great. 

Nevertheless, M. ts able to make very reasonable 
as to how and when the coins fit in. Noteworthy i is his treat- 
ment of the fact that an unexpected resumption of coinage 
occurs ¢. 435 pees dating), at a time when the tribute was 
remitted, and he uses this to support Gomme's theory of an 
Athenian garrison holding Ainos against the si ate ing the 
large enough to pay mercenaria as well?) Ot i was it 
large to pay mercenarics as well?) Other Issues, it 
well have been coined as lo ascigmtar trata to 


i a , and ‘Timotheos in 373. ost part, 
however, . interprets the coinage, together with the com- 
paratively high assessment in the ‘Tribute Lists, m terms of 
Ainos’ prosperity, derived from the trade between the Acgran 
and ‘Thrace, for which Ainos would be a natural entrepot. 
Ainos’ adoption of the see toma pac Babel at ald 
‘a matter of commerci iency and is 

eT celta ee te were the Case ot Tote al 
eigen bier ttc woleie Iespontine region or laterally 

the Thracian sea-board “pe 175). The revived minting of 
tetradrachms im the later century is accordir 


uence of the coins, t 


is su may 


connected 
el surat rage He pte dB ca ‘Condequent 
upon the breakup of the unified Odrysian realm; but can we 
be sure that Odrysian disruption led to better, and not to worse, 
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conditions, and might not the revived coinage at Ainos 
alternatively reflect some vail 338) of Athenian currency 
policy ? cl, Hesperia Su 9 

Some ak 4 points. rz; it : pans tee act _why the 

style of obverse A. 65 * foreshadows ’ that of th A. 73- 

wn, the * Summaries of issues’ which head pa section arc 
very useful, and accurate; but it would have been converfient 
to include in them the symbols distinguishing the issues; of 
alternatively to have the nos. of | ps on the plates, as a 
guide. Also, it would have been nice to have the small coins 
on the same plate as the corresponding large ones, so a3 to 
be able to te Wook at each whole issue together and avoid page- 
turning. Ideally, ent. nents of details, such as the symbols, 
many of them interesting in themselves, would be a desi- 
deratum, also an enlat pear of the small gold coin (which 
has confused previous discussions of this coInage, and is here 
tentatively, but surely quite rightly, removed from the fifth 
or fourth centurics and given a Ptolemaic date). 

M. is certainly to be congratulated on making this dis- 
tinguished contribution to knowledge of the northern Aegean, 
one fully worthy to stand beside the American Olyntius DX 
and his own Damastion. 

G. K. Jenerss. 


Guides to the Danish National Museum: | 
Classical An 


rE , Western Asia, Greece and Rome. Pp. 10! 
32 Copenhagen ; Danish National Muscum, 1950. 
Prick: not given. 

Guide ie Muscum collections, to be good and useful 
should serve several purposes: first and no doubt aphion 
they should assist the visitor in viewing the Sapar tae 
they should provide a ‘souvenir programme * which the visitor 

take away with him to remunc him of what he has seen 
sad Seni ba the Museum ; third, they should indicate briefly 
and clearly th and value of the collections to those 
ietiiade ean hte te able to visit them themselves. The 












the eideiiomaed visitor has the basic fits before him on which 
to found an adequate appreciation of the cultural background 
of the various exhibits, The illustrations, beautifully clear, 
ide the necessary visual aid to memory that will enable Be 
k to serve as A of the Se riee os And, ps Se 
detailed description © main its, concise and summary 
arg it is, rae provide anyone who has not been fortunate 
enough to see the Muscum itself with a clear picture of the 
riches in store for him here his fortune changes and a visit to 
becomes possible. 
collections contain sommethi Boot. 6H ropsons eee 
litle. jaan fuller than saaniie 


ae shed sub-tithe, Pancinoy Roruins 
sid Latte ted in two Peake with ie fal 
sculpture and and many smaller antiquities of all 


arab 3 WWenSeaTAulas apant Fan one site, Hama Hamath 
on the Orontes, excavated by a Danish ec ition “ ryt 

. Ingholt, the collections from which fill two rooms 
and cov er all periods from the neolithic to Islamic times, is 
hess well represented: but there are good selections from M 
tamia, Persia, and CG yrus, and smaller groups from Palestine, 
Carthage, and Asia Minor, 

‘The fullest collections are, however, those from Classical 
Greece and from Italy Rights eae and Roman). ‘These, 
saben cscs pik ea pea pet agg 
series of vases, — bronzes, other small antiquities, but 
are less rich in sculpy ure (though the two heads from a Parthenon 
» forgotten). Much thought has obviously 
been given to amassing a fine collection of vases, the lists of 
Me occupy pages of the text, and great care has also 

been taken to see that pre-Roman Italy i is well represented by 
tomb-groups Fvidual pieces illustrating the main 
hases of cme bc Iron Age culture in the peninsula. 
© Roman objects, too, are varied and important, includi 
ee ey two fine portrait piede in aati 


aise rinces of the 
The book Sais aitted nial c cascuaetneead ana to 


handle, pohe English ton leaves litthe to be desired and the 
secre ee nie) Sara 
eratulations on its st misprints 
can be reachily corrected in the next edition (which is bound to 
be needed sho Piccard oh ence 
English publication produced in Denmark for its use of the 
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oer ‘dices’ (p. 69) when so many Englishmen in their of this structure to the ocean fap aah of whose history 
eland—who ought to know better—now regularly speak of it ts coeval. ‘The building was mad ly in the sixth or 
‘a dice * in the singular! filth centuries, to judge from the fot that its foundations 
D. B. Harpe. cut into a layer with Asia Minor grey ware and Etruscan 
bucchero ‘p. 39) while the layer sealing the Tuins contained 

Fouilles de Saint-Blaise (Bouches-du-Rhéne}), G ita? wernis noir (attique) * : a soralty unillustrated 

HI, Sup ent. By Henri Rotanp. Pp. 290 wn tie a 56) 

cluding 56 pp. of illustrations) + 2 folding plans. Paris: The fragments of the crater Mig? bags {is and p. 62) with wild goats 

Centre nationale de la recherche acientifique, 1951. seem to be those found in th ce this house (p. 58). 

This book is a publication of the results of excavations although we are never told so a might have concluded 

between 1935 and the beginning of war at Saint-Blaisc, an otherwise from p. 62. Its date we are told cannot be later 
important sile on an eminence surrounded by lakes and near than the beginning of the sixth century (p. 58), but rather it 
the mouth of the Rhone. Since 1946 further excavations could not be earlier. It npeigng ie to a late phase of the style. 
have been conducted inside the site, but the carhier eae ca The carliest Greek t eported from the site are the 


tions, to which the author here limits his attention, remains of a bird-bowl pe. qo) phe dot a rosetie-bow! (Fig. 9)» 
concentrated on clearing the rampart and imanediately both from the cinder-heap, the former from layer D (p. 6 
adjacent arens. why not say so already on p. 60 where is the main aeviaie 


oa history of the site falls into three major periods, to each of the picce?). The date offered is considerably too early; 
of Of whic hehapice a doaics ‘cated. ‘The first coversthe time before these bowls belong to the last third or so of the seventh century. 
the building of the rampart, the second, which is more or less The distribution also is wider than here implied. Nearer than 
continuous with the first, lasted until the Roman conguest, Gela are several from central Italy: Cervetri, Tomba Regolini~ 
while the third followed ‘after a desertion of four or more Galassi; Populonia, Tomba dei Flabelli di Bronzo: Vetulonia, 
centuries and involved the re-occupation and refortification crs Firenze I, Pl. Italia 373. 
of the site in the last days of the Roman Empire in the west from these two vases, everything from this deposit 
and the barbarian invasions. This last phase, during which (at Teast what is illustrated) is of the sixth century or later. 
the name Ugium was attached to the site, lies outside the normal fragments with polychrome bands, however, mentioned 
scope of this Journal ancl wil not be discussed here, although on p. 63 but not illustrated, might from the description be 
it Seg mioe pear hfty Professor Rolland’s text and is of seventh century. The fragments of cups shown on p: 22% 
considerable int esta importance all belong to typical East Greck cups, mostly of the full sixth 
“the three main ch ers are prec eded by one dealing with century. The reason for the alism on p. 64, n. g, is not 
topics, and followed by brief clear, Eastern Greek vases with linear decoration, and grey 
usions, oy the photographic illustrations yar eatin wares, are now familiar from many sites in southern France 
sack othe satis vapor ol as the rest of the book), by a brief be ge meer a ite ly diffused in France is Etruscan bucchero 
: ndiex ta ach i teced zl of a ne ce The 7A — pentane the site 
in the preliminary chapter, t site is placed on the map in as we cog rie “ ustrat apo eaen 
relation to other ot nen features of the landscape of of ralo-Corinthian and an Attic little-master cup (both p. mee 


Provence. Its name in the Greek period is plausibly suggested There is, then, considerable evidence from the sixth amd 

to have been Mastramelle, a ee ae lexicographers, centuries and two or three pieces of the late seventh, but one 

late authors (including g Aviensa), and cannot say yet whether Greeks were actually living ‘at Saint- 
‘The section on the carlics on ofthe area (np. 34 34740) Blaise in the sixth century or whether these Greek things 

has little connexion with the main theme of belonged to natives; nor whether they came to Saint-Blase 


Ligurians and Celtoligurians of the Greek redline sources pcan Marscilles. Only two or three pieces stand much 
appear to be little known archacologically in the area which of being earlier than the foundation of that cily. 

concerns ws. At Saint-Blaise a series of stelac (pp. 41-6) onthe erection of a strong and carefully planned rampart, 
found scattered or embedded in the Greek rampart, Ragen which initiates the next phase, however, implies the nce 
their or function and significance, evident of a considerable and well-organised settlement of Hellenes 
thing to do with the native Peaion There v was ap apparently or Mixohellenes, as well as a Greek expert on fortification. 
also local pottery extending further | back in time t The wall was built some time in the fourth century: the curtain 
earliest Greek material, ¢f. Layer E of the section on p. 55 wall P (p. 112, fig. 98) was built into a layer containing fourth- 
( terre aves texsons indigcves ") and Layer L on p. 56 (‘cendres century Greek pottery (but ¢f. p. 3 and the external 





et tesons indigéncs °), the deep sow near the chapel ramifications of the wall N (p. 109, 36) were overlain 

ae Blaise mentioned on p. p. 37. None o Fthis i is illustrated e2 aay with ‘ campanienne et tesson attique a figure rouge © 
described, although possibilities or correlation . Again the relevant pottery is not ted nor even. 

oiih tatable Greek pottery are surely of some importance are cTi din detail. 
sep prehistorian The descri sg of the rampart itself is = the whole detailed 
Already we come ‘to the most serious general criticism of this and clear, ¢ photographs mumerous; - discussion of the 
book, namely its tantalising v and lack of precision date and origin of the structure is interesti ng, and the suggestion 
even in places where such could casily have been avoided, that the engineer was Sicilian worth carefu consideration. 

For instance, was this sondage on ap 37 that from which came The site was apres taken by siege and the wall razed by 
tne fragmentary protocorim tocorinthian sk | "trouvé, en pro- an eset eo arg is only Sooty ea its equipment to have been 
sondage sous l'une es chapelles du moyen Roman, Prof that of Cacsar in 4g 8.c. There- 


ndcur, dans un 
sae arte 63), Fig. o6? Was it perchance the ‘vase importé au after the site was abandoned for several centuries, 

ou V* siécle avant notre ére" of p. 97? Apart from this Remains contemporary with the rampart are sparingly 
Eanes and a crumb of a vase in the Wild Goat style possibh peer [here was little red-figure (what there was i 
seventh century found near one of the curtain w thought by the author to be Itahiote, . 138), but ry ae 

(which ?)}, all the early Greek pottery came from the cinder- much black glaze, mostly probably Ita inte also, and the us 
heap or the * house = Fr hare aldo ihe situation is motentirely local coarse wares, amphorae e and the like, as well as some 
clear. Iberian pottery. .Objects other than pottery are of little. 

A good impression of the Remain 8 Il can be formed = interest. 

from the plan and elevations on p. 110, pricey bie sit bu This is a site of prime importance. It has already yielded 
the precise relationship between wall and cinder ip don much and it promises to throw a flood of light on the character 
appear from Fig. 87 mm which deep ne hides eel and organisation of Hellenised Provence, perhaps also on the 
part. How much one would give for a pe measured drawing earliest Greck settlement. Prof. Rol Wand ws to be thanked for 
of an actual section through rampart and cinders instead of the this publication, and wished cvery success in his further 






sections of PP. 55-6. . explorations, We shall look for a later report, that records all 
or an understanding © f the cinders, the hearth-stone (7) that ts found with as much recision as ; this b no 
shown in this same. Sie ceetored on p. §4,isevidently site to exploit in a manner ul risks the loss of any scrap of 
important also, but is no illustration no means of evidence, and all should cv entually be made available to 
deciding whether it was an altar or hearth or neither, whether students, W. L. Brown. 
oF not it was the cause of the accumulation that overlies it. 
The account of the | neg structure near the cinder-heap, Medieval and Modern Gree Greek Poetry: an Anth 
and the point at whicl ceases to be preserved, is By C. A. Trypan, Pp. leit + 28s. Oxford: Clar 
more satisfactory, aitbeca eth ent remains for one to be Press, 1951. 215. 
sure of its original character. Is this primitive method of This is a collection of poems Pome pecetiout byte author as 
construct walls really more familiar in Greece than in all of some value; as the best, or as much the best as his 


cpg ie west? (p. 58). Also obscure is the relation space allows him, "from the long period covered by ‘ Moediewal. 
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and Modern*. The limits are rom the time of Constantine 
the Great, which he very well takes as ‘the beg 

new era in the life of the Greck people ', right ) 
present day: the product of an actively jotelligent . le 
aver rather more than 1,600 years. The book too begins 
with a sixty-three-page closely and carefully written mtro- 
duction on the development of Greek poctry over this long 
period, and the collection of | ces which fo is therefore 
not only an anthology, a ering of the best, ast a series 
of pieces to illustrate cach stage of this long literary tradition. 
‘This historical aim makes it incumbent to include a fair pro- 
portion of poems from periods not to most readers of very 
much interest, and correspondingly to be more spa that 
might be wished of more tiful work: here I am thakiog 
especially of the Greek folk-sones and popular poetry 

is true that much of this poetry is written in very marked 
dialect, and this the author tells us has made him reject what 
he very justly calls some of the most beautiful things in Greek. 
But could not Professor T *s conscience have allowed 
him to smooth out some of these little linguistic difficulties? 
cb alge would have gladly acecpted any such acknowledged 


Working under these conditions Professor 'T: has 
inerieaarseagr bch 4 go pre dace bool, Of tine dhulles 
periods he has, th speak without very much knowled fc: 

selected the <i Seige I am thinking particularly of his 
treatment of the dull and voluminous vet in his day, 1714- 
8g, much admired poet Cacsarios Dapontes. OF his * many 
thousands of bad verses" he has chosen what my own reading 


has foreed me to believe his only : a really 
charming account of his ie as 4 monk on Athos in which he 
has allowed a pleasant natural authors to guide his too 
facile pen, It i is certain that our author's selections from the 
(Cretan poets of the Venetian period, from Erophile and from 
Erotecritos are admirably made, and yet, unless from a strictly 
historical point of view, there is too much of them: - too much, 
that is to say, when restrictions of space have been so severe. 
Here I am particularly thinking of the author's difficulties 
when he deals with folk poetry. Here v we have nothing but 
the best, and all anthologies must be | or blamed for 
inclusions: and as little as le said about what is not there. 
Here, too, comes the claim of cet Be and with it the necessity 
for at least some kiephtic poetry; the pieces are 
well chosen. Yet from the eaical poiet oF eee I could have 
dispensed with the Kolokotronis poem or perhaps the warlike 
heroine Despo, and for one or the other have substituted one 
of the heroic ballads of Crete: yet Shey here the dialect 








would stared i in the way. Nor is it a non-Greck to 
be sure in these matters, 
Much of the religious poetry Bk ee ea ee oe 


will to many ers: we 
hymn. ce Renananioe and the Easter Ganon of Cosmas of Ma cl hiaioearing 
both of them wonders of stately cneas, and with them 
the hymn on | Magdalen by the pun Catia of he x ninth 
century. This st ‘a note of emotion more mon 
in the west than in the east. And there are other fine t 
a big piece of the Akathistos re to the Virgin with its 
prelude: ti‘ 

OF the —— from contemporary 


~Siaepoecogiabh Of the eight poems 
takes thera Ontnaat ahow Rite et ts host: and yet 
space had been found for the poem called by Profesor Mavro- 
sr wid the othen selinicee teen 
the hymns of Romanos and the he ee 
But to complain of the absence of sayhioer te Pguite out of 
place; room was limited, and Professor Teypanis's selections 
are so that the render orp agi omega a scisgsoain 
as he will be of his learning. his delightful book ends with 
a few notes and a ry; it is a pity that neither of them 





ich alice i EK. BM. Dawers, 
eave Fa TST apa 1949. ee i 
A new edition of Constantine yrogenitus Oe Adminis- 


has been long overdue. The older editions by 


trinda J 
Anselm a it), apne Ek st the Wenetian collection 


of the Byishhins e's Patrologia Gracca, 
and the Bonn edition of Feet "Bakker (1840 ) are both 
out of date, and in the Budé Series the De has 

The book 4 starts with a General I ion written by 
Professor cues hapa bores treats of the life of Constantine 
WI Porphyrogenitus the nature of his work, A Critical 
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Introduction follows by Gy. Moravesik, in which the manuscript 
tradition of the De Administrands is clearly presented and the 
older editions of this work examined, All our extant manu- 
scripts (M. V.F.M. Me. Ba. Be) go back to the Codex Parisinus 





Gr, 2009 (P) written between a.p. 1039 and 1081, gh 
roughly a century later than the (¢. AD. 952). 

the text and translation follow. The edition snails 
based on P, but where that manuscr uscript makes no sense, of 
appears not to to the l text of Constantine's 


work, the conjectures of the transcripts ; and editions and those 
of modern researchers have been taken into account. The 
coat has been most conscientiously prepared and is reliable 
and sound, no small achievement considering the Auid character 
of the Greek of this work, which has incorporated extracts 
from various sources of which the | e is not uniform. 
The apparatus criticus is elaborate includes references 
rallel passages. But it also often gives read- 


to sources and pa 
ings of transcr which are of no value for the reconstruction 
of the text. * , which are nearly always inferior conjec- 


t are ther with, and at the same level as, the 
reatinos EB espstn, therefore are apt to be misheading. At 
Sipe same time the statement of all ( ort aidan Bez Gch 
of the most unimportant nature (¢.g. 45, 4 
P éyeikg Me Ba; ce 5d) 475 Exel snot Wedd borknpoy P etc.}— 
of all the sneer of modern scholars irrespective 
of their valuc (sec p. 40), as well as the occasional discussion 
of textual pro (eg. 16, 8), tends to make the apparatus 
cumbersome, One would rather have seen such material 
as is not useful for the reconstruction of the text included in 


Both th ¢ editor and the translator have made a uence of 
interesting - eaneniiadicati: many of which have been 1 
Eto, the text Se: 2 rene 7 
F) is emended int sa ovine br ear or 20, 204 we 





davies comeie weckay tees into We certain 
Secos ait atill to ba teat some of can perhaps be 
removed, as a if we write df0péflous in ie ror instead of 
T 

Th h translation by Professor R. J. H. Jenkins is 
cauitnt t; rer secon aioe clearly and accurately brought 
out, and hardly any slips are noticeable aad beahen p. 55 


tile for GAsya instead of horses; or p. 281 where 
ot translated 


ow Sati atm tivay is cas: poe emnete Ot 
she drinking water ' (out of the le goblet), while it is 
astiaige ol pc deed Sa he text us in the line before 


mephyyadey att] be atx@ aiehy mapray cov Car The ancient 
sense of mpvd, to mix wine with water, is here — 


modern mapva, to serve), no easy thing w 


3 ‘tical Notes "389-6 on the other hand are brief efand less 
= _ at (PP. : one together according to the 
=P ris book emels See wiies 
of Sources and Para 





will follow soon, is to 
"be most welcome to all 
history and Byzantine 


Cc. A. Trvyrann. 


: 1 Passages. 
tgp sigenennn princi taal 
be omment 
pohslars:'of tary, and will indeed 


Typo 


A Grammar of Modern Greek on a Phonetic Basis. 

By J. T. Pare. Pai safe beeen University of 
on Press, 1950. ros 

In his Introduction the author defines his object as follows: 

‘to present the essentials of  epegpe epee on pope a 

form suitable for the | ileadcle nor ao ae 


a sense perhaps 

probably’ be hard fo tad an educated Athenian whose own 
was so consisiently demotic 

mech was const eo table 
which ; at the end of cach of the first four Chapters in 
Part IT (Gracuiar}. The advantages of working with sub 
stitution iS y realised by language 
teachers and students The linguistic material appears 
in highly concentrated form, enabling the eye to take in at 


ag the relevant tical and syntactical features 
of the mumerous sentence patterns that ry ta shown ; and the 
sentences themselves provide a . erial for the 


fluency aad aroculation crercises that have to be worked at 
orally before the linguistic matter contained im them comes 
to be unconsciously assimilated. 
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i hina be expected in view of the = er the author 
ician, considerable ofed to a 
pronunciation (Part I, oe deals with pro- 
esi ela runs to twenty-two pages—more than one-sixth 
of the book). 
The phonetic symbols used throughout the book are those 
of the International Phonetic Association, Tt is mot made clear 


that the manner of using them dey al set ts from 
the principles of ‘broad’ or ° emic” transcription, as 
when ¥ is j 


be Beye 8 ss By Ae c (ii), by y or j, 
etc. There is always someth: your of * nar- 
rowing" the phonetic ceaiecrigten Toa ompiec inc the beac 
of the foreign learner. But any narrowing always carries 


with it the corresponding disadvantage of obsc the struc- 
ture of the sound system ay_felt by the matice speaker 0 ‘the language 
concerned ; phogere distinctions that require a narrowed 


transcription for their ation are hardly ever felt to 
be linguistically valid by the ordinary native user of a language. 





For this reason some writers have found it advisable to use 
two iar least) parallel transcriptions—a broad notation for 
demonstrating basic sound-structure and a notation with 


ee on degrees of narrowing for calling attention to 
phonetic phenomena as required. re would agree 


with the author that such a procedure would have been un- 
suitable for his particular | . but IT should have liked 
to see a statement to the effect that the transcription he uses 
for Greek i a narrow one, with examples showing how 
and where. To withhold this information from the language 
learner is to deny to him a valuable means of appreciating 
the native speakers § intuitive attitude to at pune of his own 
language. ; Mrciga language with anyth oe a 
e the foreign willy tig 
naturalness or mastery, it is cssential that h is me k oR ta 
ices an attitude to the sounds and vedi no less than to 


ro preter syatn, and other Seasons) the language, 
¥ akin oe the native attitude. 
A feature of . unciation that I feel Mr. Peing 


has not sufficiently biciguchi out is the tendency—onec | 

call it a rule—for a nasal to be articulated homorgany 
with the following sound. vegeeateen he gives on m4 
under the heading Assimilation) cxamples of n being rep 


m before p, etc., and by 1) before k, etc. But the etic 
thus referred to extends further than this: ore a 
palatal (itself duc to a ‘tollowing front vowel) a nasal is pala- 


I can find no mention of this, the notation 
presi for dveyxn docs not of itself make the point clear. 


Moreover, before a aah ie ine ory Soe not onl 
iculation bu fact that the ae 


cl fe Lag hcbentac i lik the a tallg fri ). 
osure is te (like loses ricative 
likewise nowhere oon monnoncd. and occa sieeating al ine top to of 
Pp. 19, under the a See are misleading cc 
purport to show alternative pronunciations where 1 a group 


of vowel +"nasal + fricative may be reduced to nasalised 


vowel + fricative. ceed the written nasal (n or 0) repeats 
in any - a ey etic kes ete oral closure—even 
before f ix realised as @ ter than m) (I use the symbols 


anerwly? to make the point clear}—so the physio 
difference between the two {oleate shown for cach 
word is much smaller than transcriptions would suggest. 
Now Mr. Pring’s notation is indeed ‘ narrow" at this point, 
yerdt it is not sufficiently narrow of itself to demonstrate the 

tic facts of the case. It would book reer clumsy if 

one tried to do s0—f.E. Srépunos would a ‘abtropcs, 
Cxygos as “elEy beds But the sou pee 
description of the actual movements—has not been attem 

Considerations of e have doubtless been ais da his aoe 
for the frequent of the meanings of words aa 
examples (for some reason they are included on pp. 12 and 13 
but only Sereceiotally elsewhere) ; eggnog ik 
at this, since the book docs not cven contain a vocabu 


to which one might refer. 
I was to note that the author ienritrs the term 


Cp arbre, , and proceeds to use it mot in the technical 
sense of a vowel glide performed in a si lable, but 
loosely for any two vowels in juxtaposition. “Would it not 
aes flan denne foe ther hearer, as well as more in ac- 
cordance with Greek phonology, to state that there are mo 
diphthongs in Modern Greek, and that any two vowel sounds 
occurring in juxtaposition dee happens quite frequently) 
belong to separate syllables? It is easy to criticise the writer 
of a concise and practical handbook on score of occasional 
over-simplification, but the paint just referred to is one of the 
few instances I have found of what one might call unnecessary 
complication. 
Armed with Mr, stl’ Hencgd lem re mean ig 
phone Course on gramophone records to provide the 
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spoken word, the student will in future be well equipped to 
set about learning Modern Greek. 
P. MacCartiy. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies 1945-1947. 
Ev. M. Pratnaver. Pp. xv + 102. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith, 1950. tos. 

Except that it has no index, this latest and last number of 

The Yeer’s Work is similar in plan to its predecessor, reviewed 

in JAS LXX, 78. The chapters on Latin Literature, Greek 

History, Roman History, Ancient Philosophy, and Re ligion 

are from the same pens as in the previous number; there remain 

chapters on Greek Literature, by L. J. D. Richardson, and on 
ee by C. H. Roberts. Richardson gives an acimiralble 
ful pedi! clearl subdivicer!} sUrvCy, including sections colitled 

t Contacts aie Influences", * ec’, and * Nautical’; 

indeed at times one feels that his desire for completeness 

carries him beyond the admittedly ill-defined frontiers between 
him and his historical and philosophical colleagues. Occasional 
individual points call for comment ; for instance Norwood's 
master-key to Pindar is * symbolism ' rather than ‘a new 
foreshortened treatment of myth" (p. 4). Roberts's chapter 
on Papyri is jally welcome as no survey of cing fer has 
appeared in The Year's Work for twelve years, though 

considered recent literary discoveries in his chapter on Greek 

Literature in the 1999-45 number. There are occasional 

misprints, but none likely to escape instant emendation by 

the reader. 

Scholars will naturally be sorry to say farewell to a periodical 
of thirty-four years’ standing; but they will derive consolation 
from the fact that its place has already been more than 


adequately filled. 
= D. Meavvn Joxes. 


The Phoenix. The Journal of the Classical Association 
of Canada. Vol. 9. Pp. 118. Toronto; sen 
Press, 1949. $2. 

The Phoenix is playing a noteworthy | rt in the fos of 

interest in Classical studies and the dimemination of 1 
ing. ‘The common characteristic of its articles, which 

widely over the Classical field, is that they combine 
scholarship with readability. A reviewer writing in this 
out for mention H. T. Wade-Gery on 


journal sho W. P. Nallace on ‘The Public Scal of Athens’, 


A. 5. Nease on‘ Garrisons in the Athenian Empire ’ ", and W, M. 
Hugill on * Olympics Old and New’. Book reviews are few 
in number, but the selection is well “made, and the review. 
themselves are most informative and helpful. Everyone 
interested in Classical studies will wish continued success to the 
Journal of the Classical Association of Canada. 

R. D. Wriwtams. 





Homer : The Iliad. ‘Translated by E. V. Rieu. Pp. 469. 

rig cpstwaagr sorpie Books, 1950. he bad. 

ieu's comes very near to repeati 

of his Odyssey. The * ity" on which 
laid stress a3 an essential in a translation OC Hotses we here 
full measure, as it was in Dr. Rieu's Odpsey. Homer's * plain- 
ness and directness of style’ is reproduced, th often 
rather mere colloquially than asi would ideally woh; his 

* plainness irectness of ideas’ is not blurred by the 
translator's read sears of himself between the reader and the 
original {a frequent fai in verse t non). ‘The fourth 
of Arnold's requirements, *nobleness", is somewhat sacrificed 
to the other three. The sheer poetry of Homer and the 

icent music of his hexameters often secm far awa 
as we are taken rapidly on through the story. Here at ail 
events the translation of Lang, , and Myers is nearer 
to Homer. But from a translation one can never have every- 
thing; and it is a great thing that we should be given a version 
in a new style that brings out features of the original which 
had not previously been available to the Greekless. Dr. Rieu 
has presented the banquet of Homer to a wide public, and set 
before them many if mot all of the dishes. 
EK.. D. WitetiaMs. 


TlAdtesv kal “Adtjeo. By K. 297. 
Athens, 1950. 

This treatise continues the author's considerable series of 
works dealing with Plato's connexions with history. An 
introductory chapter dist es between historic and 
idealistic elements in his relerences to Athens. There follow 


I. Bournnerzes. Pp. 


lie 
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forty-seven extracts (of varying length) given in the original 
and with useful apperatus, and a on their subject- 
matter. Several long citations appear from the .fenexenus 
fassumed to be genuine), and also shorter passages from a 
number of the aimittedty spurious works. The motive for 
including these seems to vary. Thus (¢.g.) -Miner g2oe ff. is 
grouped with Lows 7o6 a-c and Phaede 58 a-b by virtue of 
references to Minos, Others are quoted to show the lasting 
influence of Plato’s own opinions or statements. ff Aus 
228b—o2qd is examined in a long note, and is found, by reason 
of its misstatements, to justify the condemnation of the dialogue 
as spurious. ‘The exegesis varies in fullness and importance; 
some of the notes on the Mmexenms passages (im particular) are of 
considerable value. An a ix gives a number of further 
references in the dialogues to Athenian institutions and customs. 
D. TARRANT. 


Le probléme des Argonautes. Hecherches sur les 
aspects Pipes abe de la légende. By R.Rovux. Pp. 
419. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1949. 750 fr. : 

To the prosaic vip of a mapas : or apmttcset the 

Argonautic legend is in form a saga, possibly going back to some 

chaanoric exploit the details of which we shall never know, but 

Fenvity, overlaid, first with folk-tales (Wicked Stepmother, 

Ogre's Daughter, and others) and provided with the usual 

hero of such stories, who is assisted at every turn by supernatural 

beings whose favour he has won and by companions whose 
highly specialised gifts he uses on occasion; while further 
accretions are due to genealogical vanity (to have an Argonaulic 
ancestor was almost more nepeet ee “ates ee bai 
fought at Troy), expanding geographical | re, and the 
denn to connect with supposedly known history a number of 
rites and customs of the Mediterranean world and also various 

laces having a real or alleged association with the shadowy 

Minyai. Roux, however, aims at higher things. To him, the 

story embodies more or less accurate traditions of the glorious 

days when the Aegean region was divided between two great 
powers, Orchomenos to the north and Crete to the south 

(p. 194). In those times, young men of chiefly or royal stock 

were subjected to an elaborate initiation, involving not only 

religious rites but also venturesome pea by sea and land, in 
companies under chosen Ieaders and provided with skilled 
advisers. The influence of Dumézil is everywhere apparent 
in this phantasmagoria, but the pupil leaves the master far 
behind in his explorations of the unknown. All manner of 
authors are put under contribution; Apollonios of Rhodes 
and his scholiast naturally and quite legitimately take a leaching 
place, but scraps of {ene Hyginus, Nonnos, the * Orphic ' 

Argonautica and other late writers are eagerly snatched without 

any consideration of their likely sources or the part played 

by their own or their authorities’ tmagr iat ane = 

things as the actiologies of Athenian customs in Plutarch’s L 

of Theseus are taken at their face value. Of mérchen Roux 

seems mever to have heard, Examples of extraordinary 
exegesis of the texts may be found by the curious in every part 
atthe hook: it would be waste of space to give even a selected 


list of them. 
H. J. Rose. 


Labyrinth-Studien (Albae Vigiliae, X). Hy K. Reeenxvt. 
Pp. 72,90 pil. Zarich: Rhem-Verlag, 1950. Sw. Fr. 8. 
The sub-tithe explains that the author treats the labyrinth 
or maze as * Linienreflex einer mythologischen Idee’, and 
he further speaks of mazes (p. 19) as ‘ Denkmdler uralten 
religidsen Brauches oder mindestens urtimlicher Kunstibung ’, 
a doubtful proposition and one incidentally which has not 
much to do with mythology in any proper sense. In pursuance 
of his declared eatin to firvel & what he conceives to be 
related ‘die Texte zu den  Bisee soepig epee i: 
he collects examples of mazes, maze-like patterns (including 
Babylonian diagrams of entrails, intended for the use of 
diviners), and other relevant material from various parts of 
the world and various ages, and adds several stories as different 
as the legends of Persephone and the traditions of Oceania. 
An appendix deals with the not obviously relevant subject of 
snakes and mice in the culis of Apollo and Asklepios, But 
when, after assembling this compact array of material, he 
ocecds to connect mazes with such ideas as death and life 
ipp. 17-20), caves, birth, the Hight of birds, and immortality 
ipp. 34 ff, 40, 49-5, 46 ff.) it cannot be said that his arguments 
are convin or fest on much more than association of ideas, 
iz, his own associations, with litte to show that they cxisted 
for the builders or painters of the mazes. HER 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Tointurerie et tannage dans l'antiquite. By G.-A. 
Faser. Les Cahiers Ciba, No. 18. Pp. 617-656. Basle, 


1948. 

The weiice of this excellent study in a learned journal may 

uire some justification. Subsidised, I presume, by an 
sricbasertal undertaking it addresses itself to an audience to 
whom one does not introduce ‘oo podte latin Virgtle without 
adding that he was auteur de ("Endéide ef des Géorgiques (ouvrage 
traitant de la vie rurale), But the work is written by a scholar; 
it gives a careful and illuminating account of the ancient 
industrial processes with which it is concerned, which if not 
documented is yet supported by a good bibliography; and in 
between the advertisements of the products of the firm appear 
some forty illustrations, a lavish allowance indicative of the 
resources that lie behind this enterprise. Of these illustrations 
some, like the head of Socrates (which gets in because his 
accuser Anytos was a tanner), will not particularly interest 
the scholar, hers, like the three beautiful reproductions 
of plant drawings from the Coder Aiciae Juliana of - orides 
or the relief of a fuller at work from the Museum of Sens, add 
sensibly to the value of a study capable of giving accurate 
information on its important subject in an agreeable way. 

1. FARRINGTON, 


Revised edition. By G.M. A. Ricerrer. Pp. scxvi -+ par 
with 2 maps and 775 figures. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1959. 
4. tgs, Gd. : ae 
Ted ficenire to welcome a new edition of Miss Richter's 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, The new edition is of the 
same format as the second, with alterations where they could 
be fitted into the old pagination. Miss Richter has indeed 
done better than this, and has rewritten and expanded the 
sections on the archaic and Hellenistic periods; the Hellenistic 
sculptors in particular are treated more fully in both text and 
illustrations. About forty-five of the illustrations are new, 
these include works found since 1930, and some new photo- 
graphs of older works; and the plates are in general better 
produced in the new edition. Si | 
The most valuable part of the new edition is likely to be the 
ical table, which has been sate ean worked over 
and brought up to date. With the additions and revision, 
this book keeps its place as bas best general introduction and 
tt ext guide to Greek sculpture, 
he soundest guid Pp +. De 


Antike Architektur. By C. Weicxent. Pp. 77; 35 text 
figs. + map. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1949. % 
The tithe of this book may mislead, for it x: No. 2 im & serics 
of cighteen guides to works of art in Berlin collections, published 
under the general editorship of Gerda Bruns. The more 
complete exhibits are all Roman or Hellenistic, and the book 
moves backwards from these to the classical and archaic. 
Starting with the famous Gate of the Miletus Agora of the 
second century A.p., Weickert passes, often touching on same 
smaller Roman works, to the Hellenistic Fropyion. a the 
Sanctuary of Athena at I Earlier works discussed 
there often include excellent fragments, from both the later 
and earlier Didymaion, and good pieces from the temple of 
Athena at Priene and from classical and archaic buildings 
of Olympia, the Miletus district, and Samos, Models of both 
Miletus and Priene are illustrated and described, and the book 
ends with a useful explanatory table of technical terms and with 
a sketch map. Weickert bo a arpa of his aoe eS all 
student rofut by reading his comments with attention. 
students can profit by Z tas detintaeisey 


Views of Attica and its Surroundings. By R. WARNER. 
Pp. 74, with 24 plates. London: John Lehmann, 
1950. 158. SAS ae ee 

Thee is one ree tain cration and dogmatism in the intro- 
ductory chapter of Mr, Warner's book which at once warm 
the heart and arouse our sympathy; for they are on the right 
side: Greece is the country to visit and to live in. Mir. Warner 
was in Athens for two years as Director of the British Institute; 
he tells us something about the Institute, something of (Greek 
painters and pocts (* A visit to Salamis" is a visit to Sikelianos), 
the faverna, and much about the country and it 
the last within a restricted and on the whole conventional 


range—Daphni, Delphi, Mycenac, Epidaurus, and so forth ; 
but his pr oh Rosciyes convey to us * a feeling which, though 


it is directed to scenes, to landscape, to history and to groups 
of people, is both violent and tender, full of expectation which 
is never disappointed, full of reverence, excitement and joy 
‘So, in writing of Greece, I shall attempt the objectivity 


BOOKS RECEIVED “ 


the lover rather than of the scientist, and shall describe isolated 
seenes and characters rather than try to paint a broad and 


at want yensive picture of a country and its people. Ignorance 
and love dictate the method, but it is a method that need not 
necessarily be valueless, unless one’s ignorance 15 total or one's 
love misdirected *. ; 

Hehas not, I think, always succeeded in his aim (but who 
could?), he misses much in modern Athens, and he has not 
much that is new to say, or to photograph, of the Acropolis 
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or Epidaurus.. He is at his best, in fact, when off the beaten 
track in the lively country of central and northern Attica, 
Pentelicus and near Rhamous and Kalamos; which makes 
one wish he had let his pen go further afield (for he knows 
much more of Greece than he writes about), Yet it is wrong 
to expect a man to do what he has not set out to do; Attica 
the land which he has taken to his heart, and deserves the 
prize for beauty. Other lovers indeed will be jealous. 
A. W. Gowme. 
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The following books have also been received. The inclusion of a book in this lst dors not preclude its subsequent review. 


S. and A. Asout-Hax, Catalogue illustré du départe- 
ment des antiquités nase Saar au Musée de 
Damas, I, Damascus: Direction générale des antiquités de 
Syric, 1951. J 180, Go pll., 1 plan. 

Pére F.-M. Aner, Les livres des Maccabées. 
Gabalda, 1949. Pp. xiv + 491. Price not stated. 

S. Accame, Demostene 6 l'insegnamento di Platone. 
Milan: Carlo Marzorati, 1947. Pp. 217. Price not stated. 

Aleman, The Partheneion, ed. b. L. Page. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. xi+ 179. 214. 

F. Acruem, Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen 
Zeitalter, II. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1948. Pp. 262, 
32 pll. DM 20, | 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, 1, Ceramics and 
Islamic Coins, ed. F. O. Waagé. Princeton University 


Price not stated. 
Paris: J. 


Press (London, Geoffrey, Cumberiege), i948. Pp. 124, 
18 pil. and 101 text figs. £5 108. : 
Apollodorus, Biblioteca. Trans S$. LdeMundo. Buenos 
Aires: Facultad de Filosofia y Letteras, 1959. 196. 
Aristotle, Categoria et liber de interpretati 
: la, } “ ) e retatione 
(Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) ed. L. Minio-Paluello. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii +96. 7s. Ge. 


Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics. A Commentary 
by the late H. H. Joachim, edited by D. A. Rees. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. vi+ 904. 254- 

ris , Physica, cd. W. D. Ros (Script. Class. Bibl. 
con.). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pages not 
105. 


numbered. 

Aristotle, Prior and Posterior Analytics. A revised 
text with introduction and commentary by W. D. Ross. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 140- Pp. x+ 690, 42/. 

Aristoxenos. Ed. F. Wehrli (Die Schule des Aris- 
toteles, Texte und Kommentar, Heit Il). Basel: Benno 
Schwabe, 1945. Pp. $6. Price not stated. 

A. H. Agusrronc, The Architecture of the Intelligible 
Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus. Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 126. 7s. 6d. 

R. Avsreron, Déemétrius Triclinius et les recensions 
médiévales de Sophocle. Paris: Les Belles Letires, 1949. 
Pp. 289. Price not stated. 

1. C. Batpry, The Classics in the Modern World 
(Inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Cape 
Town). London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 24- 


os. 6a, : 
Storicita dell’ arte classica, 


R. Biraxcet BaNptNe.t, 
2 yols. Florence, Electa Editrice, 1950. Pp. xxxii } 321, 
Guide to the 


137 pll. Price not stated. 

Awemcaxn Unsiversrry of Bemur: A 
Archaeological Collections in the University Museum. 
By Dorothy Mackay, Beirut, 195!- Pp. 105, pil, 16. P-L. 
*H. L. Beut, Egypt from Alexander the Great to the 
Arab Conquest: A Study in the Diffusion and Decay 
ci eas vee Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 
165. nos. 


H. L. Brut. and C. H. Ronerts, A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Greek Papyri in the Collection of Wilfred 
Merton, F.S.A. Volume I. London: Emery Walker, 


1g4h. xiv + 182,50 pll.. 12 12s. | 
oe ut : 2 50D A Preliminary 


Aristotle 


_ Bennett, The Pylos Tablets. : : 
Transcription. Witha foreword b C.W. Blegen. Princeton 
University Press (London: Geollrey Cumberlege), 1951. 
Pp. xii - riz. ras. bd. 

C. Bulwer, Hermes eines Praxiteles. Baden-Baden : 
Woldemar Kicin Verlag, 1948. Pp. 73- Price not stated. 
C. Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, Chiefly 
Graeco-Egyptian. Ann Arbor; University of Michigan 
-M2 


Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950. Pp. xxiv + 


we a5 ays eh. 3 ; : | 
. G. F. Brannon, Time and Mankind, An Historical 
and Philosophical Study of Mankind's Attitude to the 
Phenomena of Change. London: Hutchinson, 1951. 
Pp. xiv-+ 228, 18s. 
H. Buciura., The 
Sculpture (British Academ 
Art, 1945). Landon: Geofirey 
12 Pgs qu. Gd. 


Annual Lecture on Aspects of 


Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 26, 
Buscnon, Maussollos und Alexander. Munich < 
C. H. Beck, 1950. Pp. 56, 65 pil. Price not stated. 

G. Caputo, Lo seultore del grande bassorilievo con 
la danza delle menadi in Tolermaide di Cirenaica. 
Rome: L'Erma, 1948. Pp. 99, 16 pil. Price not stated. 

L. Casson and E. L. Hernca, Excavations at Nessana, 
Vol. Il. Literary Papyri. Princeton University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberiege), 1959. Pp. xiv + 175; 


Bopll. 44s. 

k. M. T. Cuemes, Ancient Sparta: A Re-examination 
of the Evidence. Manchester University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xv + 4527: 45" 

P. Crocne, La démocratie athénienne. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 432. goo fr. 

P. Coccarr and P. Courer, L'autel monumental de 
Baalbek, Paris: P. Geuthner, 1951. Pp. vi+ 153, 96 pil. 


4500 fr. { 

ae r . American School Excavations. Vol. I, 
part iii, Monuments in the Lower Agora and North 
of the Archaic Pape peel by RK. L. Scranton. Princeton: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 195!. Pp. 
xv 4-200, 76 pil. and 15 folding plates. $10. ; 

Corinth. American School Excavations. Vol. XIV. 
The Asklepieion and Lerna, by C. Rochuck. Princeton : 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1951. Pp. 
x + 189, 69 pll. and 5 plans. $10. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland, fasc. 
7. Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum (Band I), 
ai oe Munich: C, H. Beck, 1951. Pp. 54, 42 pil. 
DM 36. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Osterreich, Wien, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Band [. Die Se 
attischen bears, jo mT und Pyxiden, by F. Eichler. 
Vienna: Anton Schroll, 1951. Pp. 46, 50 pll. 39.50. 

E. C. C. Cort, The Destruction and Resurrection of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. London: Kegan Paul, 1951. 


Pp. x + 220, 38 pil. 25s. 
F, Cumont, Recherches sur le jlisme tunéraire 
+7 


dex Romains, Paris: Gcuthner, 1942. Pp. iv + 54% 
pil. Goo fr, - 

E. DaLteccm, Les philhellénes et la guerre de 1l"indé- 
pendance: 138 lettres inédites de J. Orlando et A. 
Louriotes. Athens: Institut frangais d’Athénes, 1949. Pp. 
240. Price not stated. 

5, Dave, Race-relations in Ancient Egypt : Greek, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. London: Methuen, 1951. 
Pp. xiii} 176. 214. 

E. Decesecovr, Le cheval dans 1'Tliade, suivi d'un 
lexique du cheval chez Homéere et d'un essai sur le 
cheval pré-homérique. Paris; Klincksieck, 1951. Pp. 
agi. Price not stated. 

Demetrius of Phaleron, ed. F. Webrli (Die Schule des 

Ua 


Aristoteles, Texte und Kommentar, Heft I'V). Basel: Benn 
Schwabe, 1949. Pp. 89. 5. fr. 11. 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Numbers 4 and 5. Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1948, 1950. Pp. 305, 24 pll.; pp. m& + 279. 


425., 44s. 


Western Aspects of Gandhara | 


\~ 


‘| 
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say reheat at Dura-Europos, Final Re rt TV, 
The Lamps, by FP. V. C. Baur. New Han Pale 
University Press, 1947. -vi-+> 84, 16 pil, $4. 
F. Dvorxm, The I otian Schism : History and 
sre agie Cambridge University Pres, 1948. Pp. xiv + 


Mt 

"é. M uw EpsMan, Ignis Divinus. Le feu comme moyen 

de rajounissement et d‘immortalité : contes, lagendses, 

pee st rites. Lund: Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 905. Kr. 13. 
Enxennora, The People of Aristophanes : A Soci- 

ology of Old Attic Comedy, 2nd ition, revieod and 

ae i Oxford: Blackwell, 951, Pp. xx + 418, 1g pill. 


af. ErcnLer, Die Reliefs des Haroon von Gjélbaschi- 
Trysa ee aes 8). Wienna: Franz Deuticke, 
1950. 77, 90 pl. gr as. od. 

Brivis des, Bacchaa, ed. E. R. Dodds. Oxford: 
don Press, 1944. Pp. lv + ogr. Bs. be 

The Ion of Euripides. Translated into English Prose 
with Introduction and Notes by D. W. Lucas. London: 
Cohen and West, 1949. Pp. xix + 71. 54. 

The Medea of Euripides. Translated into English Prose 
with Introduction and Notes by D. W. Lucas; London: 
Cohen and West, 1949. Pp. xix -+- 58, ms. 

(7, Fano, Teosofia orientale o filosofia greca. Florence: 
La Nuova Italia, 1949. Pp. 229. Price not stated. 

M. Feve, Polybe et l"histoire de Béotis au IIe 
siécla avant notre @re. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1942. Pp. 
q29, Price not stated. 

J. V. A. Fixe, Horoi. Studies in Mortgage, Real 
Security and Land Tenure in Ancient Athens (Hesperia, 
Supplement EX). American School of Classical Studies at 


Claren- 


Athens, 1951. Pp. ix + 216, 7 pill. $7.50. 
Sm Franx Fixtcuer, Notes to the Agamectnon of 
Aeschylus. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. 79. as. Ge. 
J.-A’. De Fovcaurr, Strategemata. Paris: | Belles 


Lettres, 1949. Pp. 152. Price not stated. 
H. Feixxe., Dichtang und Philosophie des friihen 
Griechentums. Eine Geschichte der e¢r. 
Literatur yon Homer bis Pindar (Philological Mono. 
graphs, XIII}. New York: American Philological Associa- 
fre 1951. Pp. xii +- 680. Price not stated. 
4. Franxrout, The Birth of Civilization in the Near 


Bast, London: Williams and Norgate, 1951. Pp. 116, 
29 p ros, 
rf. A. Groenewecen- FRANKFORT, Arrest and parte 


An Essay on Space and Time in the Re hig teacutyscnge Ste 
Tekin Peuaetres epee London : ‘aber and Faber, 
195 ip xxi ++ 222, o4 pill. 

vow Fare, Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy : 
An Analysis of the Sources. New York: Columbia 
University Press (London: Humphrey Milford), 1949. Pp. 
ix} 113. 195. 6d, 

J. Gact, Huit recherches sur les origines i Os 
etromaines. Paris: de Boceard, 1950. Pp. 252. Price 
not stated. 

H. Gotomax, Excavations at Gizlii Kule, Tarsus. 
Volume I, The Hellenistic and Roman Periods, text and 
orca Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey 
ir tgs. 1950. Pp. vi+ 420, 276 pll. and 9 plans. 

AS. 

O. J. Gommost, Tonarten und eam gir der antiken 
Musik, Cops hagen: Einar Mun 1939 (reprinted 
1a) Pp. xiii + 148. Dan. Kr. an, 

RIMAL, Dictionnaire de la mytholo eque ot 
romaine. Paris: Presses universitaires oe Boe rgogl. 
Fes: mae Et Toe Fr. 2400. 

a Roman Latinak These tee ee 
an ory until A (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1951. Pp. 217. 25. 

W. B. Henne, , Politician or Witch-Doctor 

Ratanbai Katrak Lecture, 1949), London: Geoffrey 

Cumbericge, 1951. Pp. 51. pr 

Herodas, Mimiambi. Introduzione, testo critico, com- 
mento ¢ indici s cura di G. Puccioni. Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1950. Pp. xiv + tog. L. 1300, 

»Scutum. [ntroduzionr, testo critico ¢ commento 
con traduzione « serie a cura di C. F. Russo. Florence: 
La Nuova Italia, 1950. Pp. 224. L. 1390, 

G. F. Hn, Sources for Greek the 


History Between 
Siew Sat Ac Ache en iene mi india Bk 
fog¢ and ce), Ondo Clarendon Press 
Pp. xx + 426. gay. = sic 


F. er sates The Local Chronicles of Ancient 
Athens. rd: Clarendon Press. 1945. Pp. vi-+ 431. 355. 
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F. Jacony, Die Fragments der m Histo- 
riker, Vol. [1], Geschichte von Staedten und Voelkern 
(Horographie und Ethnographie), B. Autoren ueber 
einzelne Staedte (Laender). Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 
Pp. vii + 779. Price not stated. 

K.. JazDzEwskl, Atlas to the Prehistory of the ri 
text and maps (Acta Prockistorica Universitatis Lodrienst, 
University of Lodz, 1948. Pp. t44, 20 maps. Price ne 
stated. (In English.) 

P. Jovcuer, J. Vanorr, G. ConTENAU, E, Duorme, A. 
AvMarb, F. Ceuaroutrume, Les - ‘civilisations 
(Peuples et civilisations, I). New edition, Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. xi + 765, 4 maps Fr. 
1200, 


H. Kaurer, 5 griechischen Metopenbild. Munich: 
F. Bruckman. . 112, 95 pll. DM 19. 
Katsnitis joifENEIA av eST HE, KAAQNOE TEACTIONNHZOY. 


Oeuvres inédites. Edition critique avec introduction, notes et 
pee de E. Kriaras. Athens: Institut frangais d'Athenes, 
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from Thasos, 45, 103; 
from Thessaly, 38; 
from Thrace, 40 {f.; 
from Troezen, 35; 
from Vari, 29; 
from Xanthus Valley, 52 
Iota, Corinthian, 34 


K.anina, fortification walls, 74 
Kasope, excavations, 101 
K.astritza, excavations, 101 

Kato Graikikén, Byzantine Tombs, 101 
Katsaba, excavations, 108 
Kavotsi, shrine, tri 

Khoumeéri, rock-cut tombs, 111 
Klos, fortification walls, 72 f. 
Knossos, excavations, 107 f. 
Kodklia (Cyprus), excavations, 115 
Kritsa, rock tombs, rr f 

Kyrénia, excavations, 116 


L 
Lissus, fortifications walls, 69, 72 f. 
Locris, colonisation, 68 
London, British Museum, bronzes: 52.9-1.10 (combat), 
753 52-9-1.11 (merman), 75 f; 75-3-19,10 {combat 


5) 78; 75-3-19-11 (ploughman), 74, 78; 75.9-19.12 
centaur), 75; 75-9-13-13 ea), 76, 78; 75.3-19.1. 
siren), 76, 78; W.1 t )s 773 C no, 21 
figure with reversals), 75”.; 1951.3-29.1 (figure with 
c d head), 753 1951.3-29.2 (panther), 77; 
1951-3-20.3 (mouse), 77; 1951.3-29-4 (mouse), 77; 
1951.3-29.5 (bird), 77; 1951-3-29.6 (bird), 77; 


1951.9-29.7 (snake), 77; 1951.3-29.8 (dolphin). 7 
Edin can oF Moran ee 1951-3-29.8 (dolphin), 77 


M 
Malia, excavations, 110 
Mamousia, excavations, | 
Margellec, fortification ala 73 
Mazi, excavations, 
Sie fortification lag 72 f, 
Mercenaries’ Source or Alexander's Campaigns, fan., 87 f. 
Merman, in art, 75 f., 78 j 
Mesambela, Mycenaean tomb, 110 


Ai MIZE) 77 
ll, Greek graffito, 48 
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Molossia, friendship with Athens, 65 

Momumentum Ancyranum, 51 

Mosaics: at Knossos, 108; at Kouklia, 115; at Nikopolis, 
101 

Mycenae: excavations, 97 f.; shaft grave, 98; Tomb of 
Clytemnestra, 93 + 

Mystra, excavations, 99 | 


N 
Naxos, excavations, 106 
Nicosia, Iron Age tombs, 114 f. 
Nikopolis, excavations, 101 
Nostoi, 1 


() 

Odyssey: analysis of structure, 19 ff.; date of, 12; pattern 
of, 1 ff: prologue, 1 ff.; visit to Phacacia, 4 ff.; wan- 
derings of Odysseus, 46; return to Ithaca, 5 ff.; ven- 
geance of Odysseus, 7 If. | 

Oeniadac: captured by Athens, 63; fortification walls, 


‘), 72 
old Smyrma, excavations, jes ff. ' 
Oricus: Eubocan origin of, 68; fortification walls, 73 
Ostraca, 25; from Athenian agora, 97 


P 


Paestum, fortification wall, 72 _ 

Palatt Epidavros, excavations, 98 f, 

Perdiccas of Macedon, 6 

Persian counter-offensive agaioet Alexander, 81 if. 
Marist excavations, rio f. 


Phoenice, fortification walls, 73 

Pigadhes (Cyprus), excavations, 114 f. 

Pistiana, excavations, 101 

Lp debi ora eth 72 T, 
oughing, ritual, 74 f 

Pteleos, excavations, 100 

Ptolemy, at Battle of Gaugamela, 87 ff. 


RK 
Religious inscriptions, 22 
Revolution of the Four Hundred at Athens, 56 ff. 
Rhodes, excavations, 106 f. 
development in art, 11 | 
Rome, per tie e dei Lincei, vases from Dutuit Collec- 
tion, rq fF. 


5 


Salonica, excavations, 102 
Samothrace, excavations, 103 f. 
Script; Cypro-Mycenaean, 113 f.; Syllabic, 52 f. 
: s signatures, 22, 43 
Sculpture: from Athenian Agora, 97; 
from Curium (Apollo), 116; 
from Gortyn (copy of Athena Parthenos), 110; 
from Kouklia (archaic male head), 115; 
from Mycenae, 98; | 
from Mylasa (kouros), 1o6: 
from Naxos (kouros), 106; 
from Pergamos, 115; | 
from Salonica (altar), 102; (sarcophagi), 102; 
from Sikyon (headless youth), q7; 
from Thasos (heads), 103 
Reliefs: from Athenian Agora, 97; stele 
Seb 102; stele from Gonnoi, 1 
Scutari, fortification walls, 7 * 
Sealstones, from Knossos, mk 
Sikyon, excavations, 97 
“pmoeliocicin, 120 — 
siren, armiless type, 76, 78 
Sotira (Cyprus), excavations, 119 
Speeches, in the Odyssey, ro f. 
Sphinx, with sickle-wings, 76, 78 
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Split, column-krater fragment 120 
Stavroupolis, vaulted tomb, 102 

Stoats, in art, 76 

Strongyli, Roman bath, 101 


T 


Tell. Halaf, orthostat with duel of Gilgamesh and Sige 75 
Terracottas: Salonica, 102; from Samo » 104 
Tharyps, king of Molossia, 65 
Thasos, excavations, 102 f. 
Theoclymenus, in the Odyssey, 6 
mpus, archonship of, f 

Thronion: Apolloniate campaign against, 65 f.; 

cation of site, 66 ff. 
Trikkeri, Roman hy 
Twelve Gods, cult of, 29 


identifi- 


ust, TOO 


V 

Vases: inscriptions on, ne f. » 34, 52; 

from Arnadhi, 11 

from Athenian sherk: 96 f.; 

from Delphi, 100; 

from Dervéni, 99; 

from Dourgoutzi, 110; 

from Epidauros, of; 

from Sigh 

from. H. Nik dlaos, 11t; 


from Kaphish, 115; 

from Kastritza, 101; 
from Katsaba, 108; 

from Knossos, 108; 

from Kritsa, 111; 


Il.—INDEX OF GREEK 


APOLILONIUS Sait Schol. on TV 1175, 68 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol: 4, 57; TO a6; 29 5 ff, 56; 30 Ff, 


f.; 322 
37 1 57s "ae 3 83 as de: 


If 20, 8: 

“Hl 2, 9; fatty ir, 84 if. Ill 12, 85; HI 13-15, fy it 
If 16, 90 

Curtius, TV 1 , ot ff; IV 5 19, By 13, 8 
IV 1o 1 ff. by IV 14 22, 89; Iv ave 28 ff: 
V 139,90; VIIT 2 40, 85 

Diodorus, 7 4,03; SV sen Ea 1,82; XVIIL 486, G1; 
XVII 57 4, XVIP Ge: Se XVII 58-60, By ff. ; 
XVH 62 4 ff 8g 

Hecatacus, fr. 106 in Jaco! FGH I, 64, 68 

Herodotus, V 92 7, 63; IT 47, 69 


Homer, Odyssey, passim, 1-19 


Lycurgus, Leoer. g, 21 
Pausanias, V 22 9 ff, 65,68; WIT 1 12, 65 


Ill.—_INDEX OF 
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Vases: from Malia, 110; 
from Mamousid, 99; 
from Marium, 115; 
from Mycenae, 97 f.; 
from Naxos, 106; 
from Nicosia, 114 f.; 
from Old Smyrna, Io, rob; 
from Paphos, 115; 
from Phaistos, 110; 
from Pharsala, 100; 
from Philia, 113; 
from Pigddhes, 119 f.; 
from Pistiana, pdOrs : 
from Pras, 108 
from Pteleos, 100% 
from Sikyon, 97; 
from. Varhiepeers, 1p: 
from Wikles, 115; 
from Xerambela, rit 
and see Athens, Rome, Split 
Vase-Painters: Aischines, 199; Barclay, 95; Brygos, 933 
Carlsruhe, 119; Duris, 22, 25; Execkias, 100; oni 
das, a2: Pistoxenos, 93: Polygnotus, 92; Ram Jug, 
033 Shuvalov, 1 19; Sophilus, 22 
Wa ypetro, excavations, 10g ff. 
WVerrla, cxcavations, 101 
Votondsi, grave stelai, 101 


Ww 
Weapons; bronze, from Knossos, 108; iron, from Old 


Sm 10% 
Weasels, i in art, 76 


AND LATIN AUTHORS 


Pliny, Ww. 11 204, 66; be 145, 68 
Plutarch, Alexander 3 31 4 » OS a2 7, O7 

ag hing ae V4, 4,72 
Ptolemy, Ul izf, 


Pseudo-Scylax 26, 66, am 
Pseudo-Scymnus 
Sie Heat v2 120 
Sophocles, Electra 753, 120 
Stephanus of Byzantium, sub "Apavria, 66, 68 
I 46 1, 62 


37 
ree Pe) “a5 rir, 
68, ba II 80 ff., 63; 
re ee Tl 81 4, | if II pak 
IIT 105 1, oe 645 a 106 Oras m 
v ote Gs af.; IV 42 
VIII 69 ff "se so: Wilt ee 7 
Vill a0 I te vit 74 Ty 
WAP gh kc 1, 60 q7 2 


apt sar ee oS 62 ff, 65; I 
ee gncae oe ae 147 3 


I go, 63 a3. 


<i Bs 85 3 3 Hf. ; 
114 4, : TI 
3 3: : tint aoe 
593 


111 86 I, 593 
Pseudo-XNenophon, Ath. Pol, 11 5, G4 
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dvopaott, 21 ; 
décia, 55 TpOPeS, 5o 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES 


50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1951—52. 


Tae Gouncil beg leave to submit their report 
for the session now concluded :— 


F Fina nce, 

The 1951 account closed with a surplus of 
£598. This was due partly to the effect of the 
higher subscription rate, partly to exceptionally 
heavy sales of the » including back 
numbers, Which wocousted tux 616. 

The cost of Volume 71 (the Beazley number) 
was f2.025, to which subscribers contributed 
£743, leaving a net charge on the Society of 
£1,282. We aim to hold the cost of Volume 72 
to £1,225. It must be smaller than Volume 71, 
but will be larger than the other volumes issued 
in the last five years. It now appears that, in 
view of rising costs of printing and paper, the 
normal expenditure on the Journal in future will 
be at least £1,500. 

In 1952 the rent of our premises 1s to be raed, 
as from July 1st, by £500 a year, of which one- 
half falls on the Hellenic Society; we must face 
unavoidable increases in salaries and im such 
miscellancous expenses as lighting, heating and 
caretaker’s charges. The University of London 
oe cease ne fs 57 esti Share. 
Before our extended lease expires in June 1953 
we have to meet heavy expenc ¢ on dilapida- 
tions. For this serious item the Joint Special 
Appeal for £3,000 brought in up to date 
. , The discovery of dry rot xn the Library 





ture of (oo, which has been met out of this 
Fund. 

Accordingly, notwithstanding every economy 
consistent with the purposes of the Society, the 
financial position has become increasingly 


difficult. In particular, those members who 
have not yet volunteered the new membership 
rate of {2 a year are earnestly urged to re- 
consider the possibility of helping the Society to 
that extent. It is discouraging to note that out 
of the goo members enjoying the option, those 
who have as yet volunteered the higher rate 
number only 179. Members are also once more 
teminded that without cost to themselves they 
a Covenant on its behalf, the Covenant giving 
the Society, on a {2 subscription, an actual 
income of £3 25. od. 

Membership figures as at December 31st, 
1951» 3 are shown below, along with comparable 


Student 


Mecnbers. Mecabers Associates. Libraries, Total . 
1939 1,003 14! 272 325 1,691 
1949 975 193 «6188 gBy 1,680 
1950 o87 #137 183 86977 ~~ 1,684 
1951 991 123 «#417¢ 376 = 1,664 
Journal exchanges Go 


The Council record with great regret the 
Geet: during the scamignsol Siefrtaie Pickard 

a past President of the Sorcicty, and 
also the deaths of Professors E. H. Alton, J. G. C. 
Anderson, G. H. Chase, A. B. Cook, H. RK. 
Cornig and Dr. W. H. Buckler, Brig.-Gen. 
Bushe, F. Lewisohn, G. Scott, G. H. Stevenson 
and Rev. E, Stogdon. 


eer away tg as went 
and Roman Societies. 

In view of the greatly increased rental of 

50 Bedford Square and rising cost of publica- 

tion, the Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 





Societies have had during the past two years to 
seck some kind of outside aid. Negotiations 
have been carried on with London University 
with the following results. 

The Councils of the two Societies have agreed 
to a proposal which it is believed the University 
will carry out if financial provision is possible. 
By this agreement the Societies hand over to the 
University as essential equipment for a Classical 
Institute a collection of books of reference, viz. : 
(a) bibliographies, dictionaries, indexes, encyclo- 
paedias, plain texts and corpora of epigraphical 
and archaeological material; (6) selected collec- 
tions of pamphlets and offprints; (c) selected 
periodicals. ‘These books will be confined to the 
Library. 

Jac retare: the Societies will receive: (1) free 


available to Shanenee ie rekibens of the 
Societies) as hitherto; (2) free quarters for the 
offices of the Societies; (3) a grant in aid towards 
the publication of their Journals, 

The libraries will be housed in the same build- 
ing and managed in close relationship. The 
Institute will be governed by a Gommiuttee of 
Management on which the Societies will each 
have two representatives. Members of the 
Societies will be granted access to the Institute 
Library by permission of the Director or 
Libranan, The University Library photostat 
and microfilm service will be available by 
arrangement to all members of the Societies at 
a low cost. 

This proposal would, in the opinion of the 
Council, assure the maintenance of the essential 
services of the Societies and the retention of 
ownership of a large part of the Library. 


Volume 72 has fewer reviews than we should 
like; it has been planned to increase review 
space in Volume 73. 


Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies. 
In order not to clash with the Copenhagen 
meeting, Which i arranged for 1954, the Com- 
mittee will hold the next conference in 1955 at 


International Federation of Societies 
for Classical Studies. 
At the Meeting held in Cambridge in August 
15! a ate Can wes Exoiennor AW: 


at Ee Oe SD 





Mectines. 

The following communications have been « 
made at Mectings of the Society during the 
Sesion :— 


October 2th, 11951. Professor A. D. 
Trendall on ‘ Some Mid-fourth Century South 
Itahan Vase Painters *. 

February 29th, 1952. Mr. E. 5. G. Kobin- 
son on ‘History of fifth century Magna 
(Graecia in the light of the Coins ’. 

May 2nd, 1952. Profesor D. L. Page on 

* Some Homeric Epithets ’. 

June 20th, 1952. Profesor T. B. L. 
Webster, Presidential Address ‘Art and 
Literature in Aristotle's Athens’. 


Provincial Meetings. 

Meetings were arranged in collaboration with 
the Classical Association and with the Classical 
Association of Scotland at the following centres: 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Durham, Edin- 
burgh, Exeter, Leeds, Nottingham, Reading, 
Sheffield, Southampton, the University College 
of N. Staffs, and papers were read by Professors 
Adcock, E. R. Dodds, H. D. F. Kitto, A. 
omigliano, C. M. Roberson, E. G. Turner, 
T. B. L. Webster, and W. K. C. Guthrie. 


A dteniniatration: 

Ten members of the Council who retire in 
rotation under rule 19 are: J. M. R. Cormack, 
T. J. Dunbabin, A. W. Gomme, R. J. Hopper, 
E. A. Lane, C. T. Seltman, Mrs. A. M. Webster, 
H. D. Watlake, A. G. Woodhead, R. E” 
Wycherley. 
The Council have nominated as Members of 
their body for the next three years: A. Andrewes, 
P. E. Corbett, R. L. James, Prof. M. E. L. 
Mallowan, P. G. Mason, J. 5. Morrison, E. V.C, 
Plumptre, Prof. P. T. Stevens, A. M. Woodward, 
Prof. R. P. Winnington-Ingram. 

Miss D. H. F. Gray has been elected a member 
of the Standing Committee for the next three 
years, 

The Council thank C. T. Edge, F.C.A., for 
acting as honorary auditor, sod have plennure 
In nominating him for re-election. 


The repairs to the Library, which inevitably 
caused some interference with the normal work- 
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The following figures shuw the work done 
during the last three sessions :— 


Igug-$9, «IQSO-$T.  EGSI~ Fa. 
Books added .......... 271 945 470 
Books borrowed ...... 4,005 4,559 3,757 
Borrowers c.scssseees 610 664 a2 
Slides borrowed ...... 5.403 5,095 3,662 
Slides sold .......0004 245 517 go7 
Film strips borrowed 42 21 24 


Profesor A. D. Momigliano has been elected 
a member of the Library Committec in place of 
Professor A. H. M. Jones, who resigned. 

A list of war-time numbers of foreign periodicals 
which the Joint Library has not so far succeeded 
in obtaining, showing other Libraries which 
have copies, was circulated with the 1951 volumes 
of the Journals, As a result, Dr. E. W. Brooks 
very kindly presented a copy of Ayzantion, 
Volume 15. 

A list of the most important books added to 
the Library will in future be circulated with the 
Journals. ‘This will take the place of the complete 
lists of accessions formerly published. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and 








Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following: The late Miss M. 
Alford, Mr. J. M. Bairrio Oleiro, Miss M. 
Benecke, Prof. H. Blocsch, Dr. E. W. Brooks, 
Mr. C. Clairmont, Mr. D. T.-D. Clarke, Prof A 
Ch. Dugas, Dire Bie fe Farrel Ea 
Harden, Mr. R. W. Hutchinson, Mr. J. F. 
Jones, Prof. c Kyriakidis, Mr. W. Lamecre, 
Mrs. D. Mackay, Prof. W. 5S. Maguinnecs, 
Lt.-Col. G. W. Meates, Dr. G. Murray, Mr. 
F. F. Musgrave, Sir John Myres, Prof. A. D. 
Nock, Mr. E. D. Phillips, Prof. L. J. D. Richard- 
son, Prof. I. A. Richmond, Prof. L. Robert, 
Prof. C. M. Robertson, Mr. E. D. Tappe, Miss 
M. ¥. Taylor, Mr. O. Veh, Mr. M. Ventrs, 
Mrs. H: Walton, Prof. T. B. L. Webster, Mr. 
G. P. Zafiropoulo, Prof. U. Zanotti-Bianco, the 
Byzantine Institute of America. 

The two Councils wish to thank Mr. C. E. 
Ansell Clayton and Mus S. Benton for gifts to 


Mr. E. W. Handley, and Prof. W. 5. Maguinness 
for help in examining the classical texts in the 
Library Catalogue. 
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